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‘SANNYASIS AND THE REGIONAL 
POLITIES OF INDIA 


Ananda Bhattacharyya 
' West Bengal State Archives 


The Dasnami Sannyasis were known as ‘rebels’ who fought against the 
East India Company in the second half of eighteenth-century Bengal. The 
existing historiography mainly portrays them either as ‘dacoits’, 
‘bandits’, ‘plunderers’ or as participants in peasant uprising.! It is an 
irony that the historians have failed to retrieve the various sources of 
invaluable importance available in the Archives* Collectorates Record 
Room?, Monasteries‘ and from the oral testimonials? left by the disciples 
and Mahanths belonging to Dasnami order. On the basis of those available 
sources it is not difficult to spell out the multi-dimensional activities of 
the Dasnami Sannyasis within an.all-India network. Without going into 
the arguments regarding the actual characterisation of the Sannyasi 
Rebellion, the present paper seeks to explain the origin and identity of 
Dasnami Sannyasis. The historical enquiry begins with an examination 
of their role as mercenary soldiers on behalf of the regional powers. Such 
was their success as mercenary soldiers that regional powers even 
entrusted them with service in the field of civil and military 
administration. Their alignment with the state power increased their 
strength and resources. They also began to act as semi-independent chiefs 
and warlords. The. Dasnami Sannyasis thus not only grew in strength and 
„position but amassed large tracts of rent-free land. The resources derived 
from land and monetary privileges sanctioned by the Indian powers 
helped them to extend their influence in the field of economy. An 
important branch of the activities of the Dasnamis was investment in 
trade and money-lending. It,appears that the Dasnamis, though of a 
religious, background, were involved in multifarious activities in addition 
to. their normal duties of performing religious pilgrimage. The multi- 
dimensional nature of their activities began to decline after the 
establishment of colonial rule in Bengal Presidency in the early nineteenth 
century, though they continued their trade and economic activities till 
the mid-nineteenth century. The surprising fact is that though the power 
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and strength of the Sannyasis both in the field of economy and polity 
declined they still existed as a religious group. Their existence is recorded 
in the Census Reports, and their presence is still noticed in the akhras and 
maths where they maintain a luxurious lifestyle. 

The term Sannyasi refers to the Dasnami® Sannyasis founded by four 
disciples of the Great Sankaracharya stationed in the four maths in the 
` four corners of India.” The four disciples of Sankar gathered ten disciples 
who were known as Dasnamis; in north India, particularly Benares, they 
were commonly known as Gossains. They were also known as Atiths. 
Similarly, some of them were identified as Nagas because of their practice 
of going nude in public. Thus the ten orders were more or less distributed 
over the four maths? and akhras? established by Sankarachrya. 

= Each of the ten orders was divided into nagas (naked) and resident 
Sannyasis. There was a sharp distinction between them. The Resident 
Sannyasis were premitted to marry, but the nagas were celibates. The 
. married Sannyasi, leading a settled life were known as Gossains.'° The 
resident Sannyasis lived in maths whereas the nagas lived in akhras. The 
resident Sannyasis wore full dresses of orange and blue colour, but the 
nagas wore the Kaupin or loin cloth. This trend is noticeable even today 
as the present author witnessed it among the nagas of Avahan akhra 
situated in Benares. The nagas generally smeared ashes on the face and 
the body, and used shackles of iron chains. These habits adopted by the 
nagas drew the attention of foreign observers during the British period 
and even before, but the Resident Sannyasis did not smear ashes on the 
body, nor used- iron chains.!! 

- In spite of such differences, between the resident and the nagas, they 
possessed certain similarities like a common militant outlook. The 
resident Sannyasis were no less militant than the nagas and frequently 
indulged in warlike activities. Similarly, the nagas and resident Sannyasis 
were both involved in economic and political activities. 

The difference between the nagas and resident Sannyasis was 
something more than superficial. This was clearly reflected in the 
difference between the akhras and maths, their respective residences. An 
akhra was a centre of the naga Sannyasis alone. Only those naga Sannyasis 
who were attached to particular akhras could be the inmates of their 
respective akhras. A naga’s specific status depended on his akhra and had 
no reference whatever to the particular order of the Dasnamis he 
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belonged to.!* The math was the centre of religious and commercial 
activities of resident Sannysis. The Sannyasis deposited their cash and 
wealth with the common fund of the maths from which the Gurus and 
mahanths would advance money to the Chelas (disciples) to carry on trade 
and other economic activities." But the akhras were the storehouses of 
arms and weapons and produced fighters to combat enemies. Even the 
majority of the insurgent Sannyasis belonged to the akhras. Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar has shown how. the Atal and Avahan akhras produced various 
heroes during the later Mughal period.14 

The maths and akhras were widely distributed in India. Besides the four 
original maths, others were established in different places of north, central 
and western India which had become the major strongholds of the 
sannyasis. 

The number of maths in Benaras alone was about fourteen hundred. 
They were mostly to be found in Lakshmi Kunda and Suraj Kunda. In 
Bihar, Buchanan-Hamilton saw a number of maths during his survey of 
different parts of Bengal and Bihar. In Bihar he noticed the existence of 
math in thana Biloti of the district Shahbad and Karanjiya, Tibothee, 
Mohaniya and Ramgarh division in Bihar.!© A math was also established 
at Bodh-Gaya in Bihar under the patronage of Akbar, the Mughal 
Emperor.!” Though Bengal was not a major stronghold of the Sannyasis 
there were a few maths in different parts of Bengal like the one at Ramna 
in Dacca, believed to be 400 years old; and one each at Tarakeshwar and 
‘ Howrah in West Bengal.!® A math was established in Bhot Bagan in 
Howrah under the patronage of Warren Hastings at the request of the 
Sixth Panchen Lama of Tibet.!? . 

Various akhras came up in different places of western India, northern 
India and eastern India. According to G. S. Ghurey some akhras came into 
existence in the pre-Mughal period in Jaipur, Jodhpur and some other 
places of Rajasthan.” There were six well known and principal akhras, 
namely Juna, Mahanirvani, Niranjani, Atal, Avahan*! and Agni.*2 
Originally, the Juna akhra was said to have been founded at Prayag, but 
its principal centre now is at Benaras. Mahanirvani was founded in the 
Siddeswar temple at Kund Gaud, in Chotonagpur. Niranjani akhra is 
believed to have been founded in 904 A.D. at Mandavi in Kutch.” Its 
principal centre is at.Prayag but it has its branches at Nasik, Ujjain, 
Benaras, Hardwar and. Udaipur.*4 
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Akhras also came into existence in Bihar. Buchanan-Hamilton noticed 
the existence of a few akhras at Lokmanpur in Bhagalpur during his 
survey in the early nineteenth century.” 

It would now be convenient to explain the activities of the Dasnami 
Sannyasis with special reference to their relations with the regional 
powers, local Zamindars and the common people. Despite their religious 
background the Sannyasis were not wholly dependent on religious 
activities. It would be worthwhile to analyse the activities of the Sannyasis 
and the nature of their relations with various strata of the State and 
Society. We need also to understand the status and privileges which they 
had enjoyed in the Mughal period. 

The Sannyasis’ involvement in military, civil and mercenary activies 
with regional powers had developed by a two-way process. They 
rendered services to the regional powers of India; in return, they enjoyed 
the latter’s respect and favours like jagirs, pensions and titles. 


Mercenary Activities 


Their role as mercenaries in the armies of central, northern, western and 
eastern India was significant. An early example of their mercenary 
activity in north India was their participation in the battle between 
Prithwiraj Chauhan, the Rajput ruler (1190-1192 A.D.) and Mohammad 
Ghori in 1191 A.D. at Narayangarh near Panipat and also between the 
Rajput ruler and Chandal Raj of Bundelkhand near Mohoba.”® 

Their involvement in warfare seems to have increased in the 
seventeenth century. When Bir Singh Deo of Orcha in the beginning of 
17th century built a fort there, he garrisoned it with the help of the 
Sannyasis.*” Under the leadership of Rajendra Giri, the Sannyasis settled 
themselves in Jhansi (1730-1750). Since his power and position became a 
threat to the Marathas in Bundelkhand, Rajendra Giri was immediately 
expelled from his possessions by the Maratha Chief in 1749-50 and went 
to Allahabad where he joined Safdar Jang (1739-54), the Wazir of 
Awadh.” According to William R. Pinch”? Rajendra Giri was said to have 
discended from a long line of Saiva Gurus (Sadananda Giri, Anka Giri, 
Sotam Giri, Bhim Giri, Santosh Giri, Sobha Giri, Manohar Giri, Chandan 
Giri, Narayan Giri and Sanatan Giri) and it is said that in 1745 he seized 
by force the Pargana of Moth (east of Jhansi) in Bundelkhand and came 
into possession of 114 villages there.*? When Safdar Jang got involved 
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in a war with the Afghan Chief Ahmad Khan Bangash of Farukhabad in 
1750 Rajendra Giri saved him from a humiliating defeat by risking his 
own life. By his act of plunder, the:lives of the peasantry was endangered. 
Rajendra Giri being the commander of the troops of the army of Safdar 
Jang was asked to plunder the Jagirs of the Turani nobles of Delhi and 
the Doab situated in the confluence of Ganga and Jamuna. This act of 
violence stopped the grain supply to Delhi and sharply raised food prices. 
in the capital. In the evening of 14/15th June, 1758 this reckless chief met 
his end at the battle of Talkotra. In this way, the death defying 
commander of Safdar Jang’s army sacrificed his life in the cause of his 
master 2! Rajendra Giri’s tragic death so shocked the Wazir that the latter 
never personally went to any battle thereafter.2* _ 

After Rajendra Giri’s death, Umrao Giri and Anup Giri, popularly 
known as the gossain brothers, chelas and successors of Rajendra Giri, 
aligned themselves with the Avadh Government and became close 
associates of Nawab Shuja-ud-Daullah (1754-1764).°3 Even, Shuja-ud- 
Daullah, Nawab of Avadh, partly employed ten thousand gossain with 
mercenaries under the leadership of Anup Giri against the Marathas in 
1757-59. In the Maratha-Rohilla contest during 1757-59 Shuja also 
employed ten thousand soldiers under the gossain brothers. The Maratha 
danger was averted by the military leadership of Anup Giri and Umrao 
Giri. Anup Giri was the chief architect of the Awadhi army that reached 
its peak in the 1750s and 1760s. Anup Giri earned the title ‘Maharaja 
Himmat Bahadur’ from the Nawab of Awadh. He established his sway 
as chieftain in Bundelkhand since the second half of eighteenth century 
and became involved in the regional power politics gradually. When in 
1755 Balwant Singh, Raja of Benares, consequent upon the destruction 
of ‘Hindu temple by the Nawab of Awadh broke into revolt, the naga 
Sannyasis under Anand Giri stood by the side of Nawab and secured the 
surrender of the fort of Chunar on terms honourable to both the parties. 
` As in the pre-British period the Nawab of Avadh also employed Anup 
Giri to collect the annual tribute from Raja Hindupati of Mahoba in 
Bundelkhand in 1762. The contest took place at Tindwari in the Banda 
district in 1762-in which the Sannyasis fought obstinately. 

- The fighting quality of the Sannyasis led the Nawab of Avadh to secure 
the services of. five to six thousand naga followers under Anup Giri in 
the battle of Panchapahari (3rd May, 1764) and Buxar (23rd October, 1764) 
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against the British.*4 But with the defeat of Shuja-ud-Daullah, Anup Giri 
in the excuse of arrears of his risata”? left the Nawab’s service and joined 
Jawahir Singh Jat of Bharatpur. Eventually, he joined the Maratha camp. 
But when the Nawab of Avadh reorganised the army and finance of his 
kingdom, Anup Giri re-entered the Nawab’s service.?° 

When in early 1770 the depredation of the Marathas in the middle 
Ganga-Jamuna Doab and their capture of Etawah threatered the safety 
of Avadh, Nawab Shuja-ud-Daullah again in 1770 posted the Sannyasis 
at the frontier outpost of Kanpur to watch the Maratha activities?” and 
during 1772-74, they not only suppressed court rivalry but also succeeded 
in capturing Rohilkhand for Avadh.*® The success in Rohilkhand led 
Asafddaullah to appoint Anup Giri as the leader of an army in 1775 for 
the conquest of Bundelkhand, while Singha Giri reached Jhansi from 
Ghulsarai to assist Anup Giri in his campaign against Bundelkhand. 
Simultaneously, Mirch Giri was sent by the Nawab to Etawah against 
the Rohillas.°? 

The Sannyasis on behalf of the Jat Raja took participaed in the Jat- 
Rohilla contest over the possession of Delhi in the year 1764.49 When the 
Jat Raja himself failed to advance towards the Rohillas, the Sannyasis 
crossed the Jamuna and launched attacks upon the Rohillas.*! 

Jawahir Singh, was so pleased the valour of the Sannyasis that he 
honoured Umrao Giri by lifting him to the howdah of his own elephant.” 

The defeat of the Jats at the hands of the Marathas led to a breach of 
understanding between Jawahir Singh and the Sannyasis. Retrenchment 
of the Awadh armed forces led to the dismissal of the Sannyasis from 
the Awadh service in 1775.43 Such reverses of fortunes led the Sannyasis 
to join the service of Mirza Najaf Khan, the Regent of Delhi, who alowed 
them the right to live by plunder. The regional powers perhaps 
encouraged the Sannyasis’ practice of commiting ‘plunder’ which was 
very much ‘unlawful’ to the East India Company’s Government. The 
peasants evidently and greatly suffered from the extortion of the 
Sannyasis. 

Anup Giri on behalf of Mirza Najaf Khan also marched against Phup 
Singh, a local ruler, when he made himself the master of Mursan and 
Sasni and Khan of Rohilkhand in 1777.46 The Sannyasis also besieged the 
fort of Lachmangarh in March 1788. 
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The martial valour of the Sannyasis led Mahadji Sindhia to employ 
them as soldiers against the British, Mughal and Rajput in the battle of 
Lalsot, Patan and Merta.4” Anup Giri was so powerful that he himself 
made an alliance with Ali Bahadur, an illegitimate son of Peshwa Baji 
Rao, in the latter’s attempt to conquer Bundelkhand. But the Maratha 
Government’s plan to turn Bundelkhand into a base of operation 
threatening to violate the Treaty of Bassein (1802) led the British to 
despatch a force there. In these circumstances an apprehensive Anup Giri 
left the Maratha camp and joined the British to assist them in the conquest 
of Bundelkhand (1803).*° The British justification for an alliance with 
Anup Giri was strategic. In British strategy this alliance could prevent 
the Maratha armies from using that region as a staging ground in 
subsequent wars. One cannot agree with William R. Pinch*? that Anup 
Giri’s alliance with the British was a defensive strategy on the part of 
the Sannyasis to avoid suppression by the British as had happened in 
Bengal a few decades earlier. 

Raja Vijay Singh (1752-1763) of Jodhpur in his expedition against Jai 
Apa Sindhia of Marwar in 1754 enrolled ten thousand Sannyasis in nine 
regiments, each under its separate flag, who had been driven by the 
Marathas from Karauli.°¥ It appears that the Sannyasis under Mahanta 
Gulab Puri helped Vijay Singh and his successor Bhim Singh in securing 
his ancestral Jagir of Nagore.>! 

When Abu Shelukar, the agent of Nana Phadnis, ruthlessly collected 
tribute in Baroda, the Sannyasis on behalf of Govind Rao Gaikwad, the 
Gaikwad of Baroda, started campaign against Abu Shelukar, and 
ultimately defeated him in July, 1800.” 

In Eastern India also the Sannyasis rendered important military service 
to local chiefs and princes. In his revolt against the Ahom Government 
in 1787 Krishna Narayan, the prince of Darang, in Assam, employed a 
large group of Sannyasis recruited from Benaras.°° We learn from official 
sources that a Sannyasi leader, Jungle Giri, was employed by a chief of 
Assam, to plunder Bhutan in 1793-1794.>4 In Orissa also, the Sannyasis 
were employed by the local Zamindars like Jasoda Nandan of Jellasore 
(Jalleswar) who sent Shogal Giri on a plundering expedition? (1781). 

In Bengal the Sannyasis, though small in number, established political 
relations with the local Zamindar in the pre-British period. But their 
armed service did not assume as much importance in Bengal as in other 
parts of India. 
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In Bengal, Mymensingh was a major stronghold of the Sannyasis. In 
the pre-British days Ramanath Lahiri, Izaradar of Mymensingh, employed 
Gokul Giri and Dhirpurna Giri for the protection of his zamindari.°® Haji 
Mustafa, a trusted lieutenant of Nawab Alivardi Khan, in his adventurous 
attempt in 1756 to reach Muslipatnam, via western Bengal and Pacht, was 
accompanied by a large group of Sannyasis.°” In Coch Behar the 
Sannyasis were recruited by the Zamindar of Rangamati, near Goalparah, 
as irregular troops long before the beginning of British rule.°° They were 
even permitted by a former king of Coch Behar to reside there.°? 
Although the Maharaja of Coch Behar had treated the Sannyasis pretty 
well in return for their services to him Warren Hastings induced the 
Maharaja of Coch Behar to dismiss the Sannyasis from his service as an 
economy. But when the struggle for supremacy between Maharaja 
Harendra Narayan of Coch Behar and his wazir, Khagendra Narayan, 
broke out in 1787, the Sannyasis under Ganesh Giri were reemployed in 
large numbers by the wazir and helped him in his abortive attempt to 
install himself as the Raja of Coch Behar.® The armed Sannyasis namely, 
Bissen Giri, Gulab Giri, Subhangshu Giri and others looted all the 
belongings of Maharaja Harendra Narayan and Rajmata (queen mother) 
Kamateswari and forced them to walk six koss. (one to two miles) to 
Balarampore and confined them in the house of the wazir, Khagendra 
Narayan. The Sannyasis subjected the Maharaja and Rajmata to various 
hardships including threats of murder and thus compelled them to sign 
several documents and blank papers.®! The Sannyasis were regarded by 
the East India Company as ruinous and ‘unlawful’ and also identified 
as enemies to the Government.®? The British notion of sovereignty and 
‘Rule of Law’ is clearly reflected in their measures against the Sannyasis. 
Darpa Dev of Bhutan, in his ruthless exactions in and around Coch Behar, 
Dinajpur, Assam and the territories adjoining the Gurkha country 
employed the Sannyasis as soldiers. 

W. R. Pinch in spite of his detailed study of the armed ascetics of 
Northern India has not been able to demonstrate how or why the 
religious groups like the Dasnamis or the Gossains entered military 
service. Such gaps in explanation were found in the writings of Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar and W. G. Orr.® This failure was mainly due to non- 
availability of the hagiographic literature in the Dasnami akhras® or 
supporting Persian” or Marathi®? documents. Since these documents are 
available now to the researchers the present work is aimed at filling up 
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this lacuna by using rare documents and oral testimonials left behind by 
the disciples or the Mahanths of the different maths and akhras. 

The alliance with Dasnami naga Sannyasis or gossains was useful for 
the regional powers. Their alliance with Himmat Bahadur was dictated 
by political and organisational factors. Anup Giri or Himmat Bahadur 
himself possessed remarkable skill of secret negotiations or intrigue. His 
followers, the gossains maintained highly skilled foot soldiers and 
horesemen who were ready to fight in the battles particularly guerilla 
warfare. Their brave, militant, and self-sacrificing nature in the battlefields 
was based on the Guru-Chela relationship®? and akhra-based 
organisatioin’”? that imparted a militant ideology and training to them. 
Atal and Avahan akhras of different places of Uttar Pradesh produced 
so many self-sacrificing heroes of the battlefields, a fact noted by Sir 
Jadunath. 

In fact the guru-chela relationship made some sort of ties in the form 
of monastic loyalty which formed a military chain of command among 
the chelas. Because of their military activities the Sannyasi leaders had to 
maintain armed groups under their own banners without reference to 
the rulers concerned. 

The purpose of the akhras was to uphold the ideas of Hinduism as well 
as to defend the faith from Muslim inroads. Due to recurring conflicts 
with the Fakirs since the medieval period’!, the Sannyasis belonging to 
different orders, ignored their theological differences and turned to their 
military leaders, who in the role of Mahanths of respective akhras could 
best provide effective protection. According to Surajit Sinha”? the naga 
Sannyasis gradually trained themselves as fighters and fought on behalf 
of such princely states as Kutch, Jodhpur, Indore, Gwalior and several 
others in Western India against the Islamic invasion.”9 

The militancy of the nagas was quite evident in the reign of the Mughal 
Emperor Aurangzeb. They are believed to have fought in the battle of 
Jnanavapi at Benares against the Mughals in 1664 in an attempt to save 
Benares from destruction by Aurangzeb’s forces.”4 Similarly, the akhras 
sityated in Jodhpur during the Mughal period helped the Jodhpur Rajputs 
to repel the attacks of Muslims from Baluchistan and Kabul. 

The akhras turned into warehouses of weapons and the Sannyasis 
became well-organized experts in the field of warfare. Atal akhra and 
Avan akhra produced many heroes and fighters for the defence of the 
Hindu religion. According to Sir Jadunath, Rajendra Giri, Anup Giri, 
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Umrao Giri and many prominent rebels of the late eighteenth century 
Bengal were the products of these akhras.”° Even the Sannyasis who used 
to move from Central India into the plains of Bengal kept a large armed 
force in their respective akhras. In Bengal temporary akhras came into 
existence during early British rule which became storehouses of 
weapons.’© Domer Giri, a noted Sannyasi money-lender was reported to 
have enrolled a large number or armed followers at his akhra in 
Mymensingh.” 

The organised power of the Sannyasis owed much to the great 
authority of the mahanth. The Mahanth or Guru could expel with pesca 
or inflict condign punishment on any disciple who was found guilty.” 
Grierson’? has given a descriptive account of succession to the 
Mahanthship of Bodh Gaya math. When a Mahanth dies, all his disciples 
nominate five gossains of their own math as arbitrators to select a worthy 
and fit successor to the gaddi out of their own body; and all the disciples 
abide by the decision of the Panchayat constituted. The Mahanths were 
in charge of the math exchequer with a view to advancing money to his 
capable disciples for the purpose of trade. Even the selection of 
incumbents for the gaddi was done by the Mahanth who generally took 
the initiative when he could feel the imminence of his death. Generally, 
the seniormost chela succeeded him while others, according to the dates 
of their initiation, could aspire for the Mahantship. 

Civil and Military Activities 

Not only did the Sannyasis excel as soldiers, some of them also rose to 
high positions in the military and civil affairs of the Indian rulers. In the 
field of military administration, the Sannyasis were employed as Qiladar, 
Faujdar, Thanadar and Commander of armed groups while in civil 
administration they were employed as Amils, Izaradar, spies, revenue and 
tribute collectors and also diplomatic agents. 

Our earliest evidence of the Sannyasis’ role in military administration 
in the pre-British days relates to Jhansi. Rajendra Giri, before entering 
the service in the Government of Awadh, was the Qiladar of Jhansi. 
Being the Qiladar he not only built a fort there, but also defeated Naro 
Shankar, the Maratha Subahdar, with the assistance of Ganga Puri, 
another Sannyasi. This victory enabled him to acquire a large number of 
villages in the vicinity. After entering the service of the Awadh 
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Government, Rajendra Giri held the post of Faujdar in Sharanpur in 
1752.81 After his death the Nawab of Awadh sent Anup Giri as the 
Faujdar (the Chief of a body of troops) to capture Etawah. His victory in 
Etawah helped him take over the charge of the Doab region under the 
Government of Awadh. The achievement of Rajendra Giri as a Faujdar 
was twofold. First, the post of faujdar held by him was actually enjoyed 
by the ruling family of Mughal lineage.®4 Secondly, it was he who 
extracted revenue from the regional aristocrats without any 
discrimination, whereas his predecessors failed to put down those 
disloyal aristocrats. Hence a Court Historian lamented ‘the Afghans, 
Gujars and the Sayyids of Barha, who had never obeyed any faujdar 
before, were totally ruined’. As in Saharanpur, Rajendra Giri 
impartially. collected revenue from the Muslim Zamindars of Etawah and 
Kora Jahanabad who had long enjoyed a preferential treatment in the 
past. 

As Subahdar of the Bhonsle of Nagpur, Manohar Giri was in charge 
of the fort of Singhgarh in Nagpur and Ranjit Giri was appointed Qiladar 
of Jatigarh near Agra.® Because of their military activities the Sannyasi 
leaders had to maintain armed groups under their own banners 
independent of their patrons. Their command over arms and followers 
turned them into semi-independent chiefs, enabling them to establish 
thier authority in the Doab. Because of his disagreement with the other 
Maratha leaders, Mahadji Sindhia employed Anup Giri and his brother 
to capture the thana of Firuzabad and to commit raid upon Dobhai 
Kothar mahal.®° 

In Bengal, the Sannasyais’ role in the military administration was not 
so significant. It appears that Hari Giri and Domer Giri were entrusted 
by the local Zamindar with the duty of thanadars in the Jafarshahi pargana 
of Mymensingh district by the order of the Zamindar.®’ Besides, Manick 
' Giri as the thanadar of Bussarapore in Rajshahi detained some salt boats 

coe their D from Calcutta to some neighbouring places and 
back. 

The Sannyasis’ role as revenue eailectors was not so important as that 
of soldiers. Anup Giri, as an army ‘commander in the expeditions of the 
Regent of Delhi against Jaipur, recovered from Jaipur a tribute of some 
75,000 rupees in 1779 when the Jaipur Raja failed to pay the stipulated 
amount to the representative of the Mughal Emperor. Mirza Najaf was 
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so pleased that he handsomely rewarded Anup Giri.5? Though no 
evidence of the Sannyasis’ role as revenue and tribute collectors in Bengal 
is available, there is some evidence of their role in the civil administration. 
In Mymensingh, Chandan Giri was employed as an Izaradar, and Jairam 
Giri was an Amil of Cuttah in Midnapur under whose leadership a large 
army was maintained.” Similarly, Doan Giri as the tahasildar of 
Patashpur in Midnapur entertained a large number of nagas as 
barkandazes and horsemen under their authority.?! 

There is some evidence of the employment of Sannyasis as spies. They 
were employed by Durlabhram, the Deputy Governor of Orissa, for the 
purposes of espionage and also comunication with different regions. 
Durlabhram depended on the Sannyasis to such an extent that he came 
to be controlled by them in various ways.”* According to Seir-ul- 
Mutakherin, the Sannyasis in the service of Durlabhram were actually 
spies of Raghuji Bhonsle planted on Durlabhram.”* Consequently, when 
a conspiracy was hatched by some leading aristocrats at the instigation 
of Raghuji Bhonsle against Durlabhram, the er yas persuaded 
Durlabhram to come to terms with Raghuji Bhonsle.” 

And there is at least one exceptional case on record in which even the 
British employed a Sannyasi, Puran Giri, in diplomatic negotiations. In 
1774 Warren Hastings sent Puran Giri to accompany George Bogle on 
his celebrated mission to Tibet in 1773.% Bogle was greatly helped by 
Puran Giri who was highly competent to act both as interpreter and guide 
to the English Mission on account of his knowledge of Tibetan and other 
languages and his experience of travels in the Himalayan region. When 
Bogle was held up in Bhutan by message from the Panchen Lama asking 
him to go back, it was Puran Giri who first entered Tibet and pursuaded 
the Lama to allow Bogle to visit his country.” In fact, the gossain enjoyed 
the full confidence of the Tibetan authorities and respect of the Tibetan 
people. Even in the hope of opening up more distant regions ot British 
trade and influence, Bogle was to undertake a visit to Peking in 1779.7” 
Puran Giri was sent to join the Lama’s party in China. In this way he 
became a close associate of the Panchen Lama in China and was 
introduced by him to the Emperor. Hence when Hastings despatched the 
mission of Samuel Turner to Tibet in the early part of 1783, Puran Giri 
was called upon to render the same services as before to the English 
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mission.”® He acted as Turner’s guide and interpreter. Further in 1785 
Warren Hastings selected Puran Giri as the English representative in Tibet 
through Bhutan. He reached Tashilhunpo on May 8, 1785 and had an 
interview with the Panchen Lama.?? 

Some Sannyasi leaders had also skill as ‘diplomats’. Shuja-ud-Daullah 
of Awadh employed Anup Giri on a diplomatic mission to negotiate an 
alliance with Mahadji Sindhia against the Rohillas.! The Bhonsle Raja 
of Nagpur appointed Uday Puri to settle the chauth and other 
administrative matters between the Government of Orissa and the 
Company’s Government.!8! Uday Puri’s second task was to establish 
friendship between the Bhonsle Raja and the Company’s Government.! 
Puran Puri was appointed by the Raja of Benares to asist the Governor 
General, Warren Hastings in administrative work.!% Ajib Giri was 
deputed by Raja Ran Bahadur of Nepal in 1782 to place certain 
representations before the Governor General for a peaceful solution of a 
number of disputes.!% 


Semi-Independent Chiefs 


The Sannyasis became so powerful that sometimes they came to play a 
vital role in the Mughal Court politics. It appears that following the death 
of Mirza Najaf Khan a scramble for power ensued among various 
factions.! The Sannyasis under Anup Giri took Afrasiyab Khan’s side 
in the struggle for the regency began to formulate the new regent’s 
policies.!9 So, when Afrasiyab failed to meet the financial obligation to 
the Mughal Emperor Shah Alam the latter’s attempt to dismiss him from 
power was prevented by Anup Giri’s personal influences. The Sannyasis 
then proposed a counter-alliance with Mahadji Sindhia to reduce the 
strength of Muhammad Beg Hamdani and Mirza Mahammad Shafi, who 
were opponents of Afrasiyab Khan.!°” Since Hamdani and Shafi were 
arch enemies of Sindhia, the Sannyasis murdered Shafi in 1783198 and 
created disturbances in the environs of Kama in Jaipur, residential 
pargana of Hamdani. 

But their plans failed due to the sudden and enexpected murder of 
Afrasiyab Khan. With a view to controlling the Mughal empire as a de 
facto guardian, Anup Giri made Afrasiyab’s infant son Mir Bakshi. The 
situation gave an opportunity to Anup Giri to attack Hamdani and to 
confiscate his property.!” In this way, the Sannyasis became the virtual 
dictator in the Delhi Court.110 
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Patronage and Reward 


Thus we see that in the pre-colonial and early colonial periods there was 
no conflict between the Sannyasis and the Indian powers except in Bengal. 
In fact, their relations were marked by mutual support and co-operation. 
An early example in this respect was the relation between the Sannyasis 
and the famous Rajput ruler of Delhi, Prithwiraj Chauhan, as already 
mentioned. The Sannyasis used to fight for Prithwiraj Chauhan because 
he favourably treated them by renovating their akhras in different parts 
of India.!!! Consequently, the Sannyasis enjoyed a priviledged position 
and were rewarded with lands, jagirs, pensions and high titles. It appears 
that land was given to the Sannyasis for the maintenance of their religious 
rites. It is learnt that the Mughal Emperor generously favoured religios 
men including the Sannyasis with Madad-I-Maash'" in different parts of 
India where they also acted as revenue farmers and money-lenders.113 
A Marathi source refers to the assignment of a rent free tenure in 
Khandesh sanctioned by the emperor Alamgir II to Kaushal Giri.!!4 In 
Allahabad the rise of Lakhiraj tenures granted to religious groups 
including the Sannyasis was enormous.!!» Fiftyfive bighas of land in the 
village of Cundrah in the pargana Afferowmah in Allahabad were given 
to the Sannyasis.1!6 Similarly, in the year 1711, Hirdya Sal and Jugut Raj, 
sons of the Prince Chattrasal of Bundelkhand grantd rent-free tenures to 
Mohun. Giri. This tenure was also enjoyed by the successors of Mohun 
Giri for the services rendered by the Sannyasis.}!7 Rajendra Giri was given 
Moth as Jagir by the Marathas where he built a fort for himself and made 
it his residence. 118 Gradually, he acquired possession of a large number 
of villages in-the vicinity. Even the Marathas, Nawabs of Awadh and Raja 
of Benaras conferred on Rajendra Giri, Anup Giri and others a large 
number of rent-free tenures. 

It is to be noted here that Mirza Najaf Khan, the regent of Delhi and 
` the Maratha rulers, granted such lands to the Sannyasis as were actually 
enjoyed by the members of ruling Mughal families and jagirdars.!? 
Similarly, as the representatives of Afrasiyab Khan and Chief advisor of 
Sindhia, Anup Giri secured new Jagirs. The Sannyasis for their 
participation in Bhim Singh's ey eomen ae rue were piven VAGA 
Lambhahala i in Metta Parganas. !? 

Although. it is not definitely known what sort of role the es 
played in the civil and military adminstration of Bihar, there is some 
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evidence that a considerable amount of rent-free tenures and monetary 
pensions were sanctioned by the Zamindars of Mymensingh, Rajshahi 
and Coch Behar in the pre-Diwani period.!% 

The Sannyasi leaders in lieu of their services were permitted by the 
Nawabs of Awadh to maintain the rank of four thousand zat and three 
thousand sawar under thier personal command.!“ The status and prestige 
enjoyed by the Sannyasis amply show how greatly the regional powers 
valued their services. The titles ‘Rajendra’ and ‘Himmat Bahadur’ 
reveal the prestige enjoyed 2y the two naga commanders in the army of 
the Awadh Government.!” Furthermore, Safdar Jang, the wazir of 
Awadh, conferred on Rajendra Giri an extraordinary privilege : he was 
not obliged to bow in his presence and he was permitted to beat his kettle 
drum.'*4 This honour was actually enjoyed by the highest rank in the 
Mughal peerage.!” Rajendra Giri was so influential that he did not 
require any permission to fight against his enemies.!7° 


Free Movements 


Since the Sannyasis were thus a very privileged community, they 
naturally enjoyed a large degree of freedom from interference either by 
the Mughal Emperors or by regional powers in the observance of their 
traditional rites and customs. Mughal government allowed them to 
recruit armed followers for their order. In this context, the attitude of 
Akbar, the Mughal Emperor, should be noted. When the Malang!” Fakirs 
began to attack the Hindu Sannyasis, it was Akbar, who suggested 
Madhusudan Saraswati, a well-known Sannyasi Scholar of the Saraswati 
order living in Benaras, to arm themselves for the protection of the whole 
order. Under Akbar’s order the Mughal government did not interfere 
with the armed Sannyasis.!*® During the period of Aurangzeb and also 
during the break-up of Mughal rule the Sannyasis were permitted by 
regional chiefs to travel with armed followers with the purpose of levying 
contributions from the common people.!*? They, also having been 
encouraged by Mahadji Sindhia, imposed a military levy upon the 
citizens of Delhi leading to the confinement of some Muslim 
merchants. 9 

This semi-independent conduct of the Sannyasis drew the attention 
of British observes like James Forbes!*! and Alexander Dow.!9? Even 
Sannyasis attached to the army of Safdar Jang were advised by the latter 
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to commit plunder upon the jagirs of the Turani and Sayyid nobles 
residing in Delhi.1¥ Similarly, the Sannyasis in the early colonial period 
were also permitted by Mirza Najaf Khan, the regent of Delhi, to levy 
contributions in the form of plunder.!¥* This practice of carrying arms 
and collecting contributions from the zamindars and common people of 
Bengal were major causes of the Sannyasis’ armed clashed with the 
zamindars, peasantry and the East India Company.!* It appears that the 
peasants had become targets of attack of the Sannyasis when they failed 
to meet up the demands of the Sannyasis. This is inconsistent with the 
supposition that peasants backed the Sannyasis in their conflict with the 
English. 

The Sannyasis were also frequently involved in conspiracies and 
intrigues hatched by the regional powers. So, an armed uprising led by 
the Sannyasis against Mahadji Sindhia in the Doab in 1786 though 
suppressed, the Sannyasis were asked only to mend their behaviour. 
Mahadji dissuaded his generals from taking any stern steps against the 
Sannyasis.!°© He suppressed their rising but was reluctant to take any 
stern action against them in the form of follow-up measures. Similarly, 
the Sannyasis participation in the coup of Jehangir Khan, Qiladar of 
Aligarh, against the Mughal Emperor was ignored by the latter.!9” Since 
the Indian regional powers did not have the British notion of ‘state’ and 
‘sovereignty’ they did not consider the Sannyasis armed rising as an 
‘offence’ and threat to the Government. This explains why Mughal 
Government, Mahadji Sindhia and Nawab Shuja-ud-Daullah of Awadh 
paid no attention to the British oe aes for the expulsion of the Sannyasis 
from their respective territories!°3 whereas the British considered their _ 
conspiracy against the Maharaja of Coch Behar in 1787 as an offence and 
regarded them as enemies.!°? Various other practices of the Sannyasis 
were tolerated by the Mughals and other Indian rulers. The Mughals 
tolerated the practice of Nagas going naked in public but the British did 
not tolerate this.14® Ghurey has shown how the procession of the naked 
Sannyasis taking their sacred bath at the time of the Kumbha were 
tolerated by. the Indian powers.!*! The usual clashes over the question 
of precedence in bathing ceremonies like the Kumbha Mela were often 
ignored by the regional powers.! The Sannyasis’ semi-independent and 
authoritative attitude in the management of the fairs was also tolerated 
by the regional powers in the later period.: 
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Economic Activities 


The Sannyasis also played a distinctive role in the economic life of the 
country since the Mughal period.!* A careful study of the contemporary 
sources leaves us in no doubt that the Sannyasis were engaged in various 
kinds of trade and money-lending business. They lent money to the 
Indian Princes, local Zamindars and peasants. Their operation was mostly 
confined to North India, the Deccan, Bihar and also some parts of Bengal. 
Though Benaras and Mirzapur were primarily the major centres of 
operation of the Sannyasis it included regions as far as the Punjab. 

The earliest evidence of money-lending by the Sannyasis @ 1!/, annas 
interest comes from the Mughal period. The loan was given on the 
condition that it would be repaid in cash.'** The evidence about it is far 
more abundant since the beginning of early eighteenth century. The 
Sannyasi money-lenders were so opulent that the Indian powers were 
much dependent on them. When Raja Sahu, the son of Sivaji, began the 
conquest of Bassein from the Portuguese in 1737, he took a huge amount 
of loan from some gossain bankers at 36% interest per annum. Similarly, 
after the death of Peshwa Baji Rao I (1740 A.D.) the Peshwa’s 
Government owed one lakh and sixty-nine thousand rupees to Sannyasi 
merchants.!# C. U. Wills has shown that Udai Puri advanced 
considerable loans to Mudhoji Bhonsle and Januji Bhonsle of Nagpur.'*° 

The Sannyasis transacted their money-lending operation through the 
maths situated in Benares and Mirzapur. Along with religious activities, 
the maths also served as ‘customs houses’. As B. S. Cohn!47 has shown, 
the Sannyasis’ centres of pilgrimage and maths could be viewed as 
branches of a far-flung commercial and banking network which facilitated 
their transmission of money and goods. In the city of Benares alone more 
than 7 leading business houses of the Paya were listed in the 18th 
cen ai 

In North India also, the local powers like Maharajas, Ranas, Zamindars 
and the people belonging to Dasnami order mostly took loan from the 
Sannyasi merchants. Raja Fateh Bahadur Chand of Benares borrowed a 
huge amount of Rs.11,000/- from the Sannyasi merchants Turant Giri and 
Sirdhi Giri. waar ¢ the local Ranas of Kangra hills and Simla owed to 
them a huge sum.!4? There was no uniform rate of interest which varied 
between 24% and 72%. In Benares and Mirzapur, Chanchal Puri, Sukdev 
Puri, Pitambar Giri, Ram Giri, Badal Giri and others were principal money 
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lenders.!°9 Besides their transaction with outsiders they. also carried on 
their money lending activities among themselves. 

In Bengal most of the transactions were carried on with the Zamindars, 
Chaudhuries and peasants. Places like Alepsingh, Mymensingh, Sherpur 
in Bagura, Pookareah in Rajshahi, Dacca, Mamudshahi, Rangpur and 
Coch Behar were the major centres of money-lending operanon of the 
Sannyasi Mahajans. 

Besides money-lending, a wide range of trade link helped the 
Sannyasis establish close contacts with various regions of India and even 
some Himalayan countries. Since North India occupied an important 
place in the world of commerce for a long period, the Sannyasis’ trade 
activities were operated through the trade marts of Benares and Mirzapur. 
In this way, an interconnected economic organisation developed at an 
all-India level. 

The gradual decline of Murshidabad as a silk producing centre seems 
to be a major reason for the rise of Benaras (centering round Mirzapur) 
as the country’s most important commercial centre in silk trade.151 
Secondly, the religious character of Benares was an additional factor in 
attracting people including traders from different parts of India to Benares 
and Mirzapur.»* The Sannyasis’ maths, scattered throughut North India, 
also drew traders to Benares, Mirzapur and other places. As B. S. Cohn 
has shown, the Sannyasis’ centres of pilgrimage and banking network 
facilitated their transmission of money and goods.!*3 

The religious character and commercial resources naturally made 
Benares a prime centre of Sannaysi activities. They went there from such 
widely scattered regions as Western India, Kashmir, Nepal and Tibet, the 
purpose being not just pilgrimage but also trade. In the city of Benares 
alone, more than forty leading business houses of the Sannyasis were 
listed in the eighteenth century. It was for the regular transmission of 
goods between Mirzapur and other interior parts of Hindusthan that 
Jonathan Duncan, Resident of Benares, settled with Raja Chait Singh of 
Benares, the duties to be collected from the merchants. He wrote to the 
members of the council of Fort William in October 1773, that this 
arrangement would “be a benefit to the fair traders, and of course a 
general encouragement to the exportation of goods from Bengal’’.>+ The 
trade marts of Mirzapur and Benares were considered as the meeting 
place of the trading communities, and the Sannyasi-merchants from 
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Dacca, Northern and Western provinces assembled there for the sale of 
their commodities and the products of the Northern countries like Nepal 
and Tibet.!»° In a letter to W. Hastings (1776) F. Fowke commented upon 
the importance of Mirzapur to the merchants of India.156 Thus Benares, 
Mirzapur and Ghazipur controlled the crossing of the South-West and 
North-West routes.!°” In such circumstances it was only natural for the 
Sannyasis livng in different parts of India like Nagpur, Poona, Bengal 
and Gujrat, and even in the neighbouring countries of Nepal, Bhutan and 
Tibet, to develop a close connection with Benares and Mirzapur. 
According to a report by the Resident of Benares Kashi Bharati, Jubaraj 
Bharati and Bhaboot Bharati of Nagpur who were engaged in trading met 
their partners at Benares for the purchase of merchandise in the second 
half of the eighteenth century.!°8 The cotton and silk-piece goods 
produced in Benares and also in Bengal were transported to Nagpur)”, 
a fact noticed by a contemporary observer, Joseph Tieffenthaler, who 
commented upon the Sannyasis’ trade with the mid-gangetic region.!© 
Practically, the trade with Mirzapur and Benares in silk brocades, muslin 
etc. was chiefly in the hands of the Sannyasis.!®! The trading operations 
of the Sannyasis were so extensive that the silk-trade of Commercooly 
in Rajshahi was conducted by the Sannyasi merchants of Gujrat.!® 
The geographical location of Benares also helped it to serve as a link 
in the commerce with Bengal. The commercial resources of Bengal 
attracted the Sannyasis traders of Benares and Mirzapur and a direct 
trading link was established among these places. It appears that large 
quantities of silk produced in Malda were sent to Mirzapur and Benares 
through the Sannyasi traders. Jonathan Duncan, Resident at Benares, 
reported that Beni Giri (the noted Sannyasi merchant of Benares who also 
held a large estate in Mymensingh) had trading connections with 
Malda.!® Simitarly William Harwood wrote to the Members of the 
Committee of Circuit in 1773 a considerable quantity of Malda silk was 
purchased by the Sannyasis. The trading activities of the Sannyasis 
between Malda and Benares is also corroborated by other reports of a 
letter period.!4 This trade link was so advantageous to the Sannyasis that 
Mahanth Man Giri, Subal Giri and other Sannyasi merchants of Malda 
sent a petition to the Governor General in 1794 for the abolition of police 
tax imposed on the traders in order to increase their trading capacities 
between Malda and Benares./® Further, the evidence of Sadananda 
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Bandyopadhaya, a silk broker, recorded in 1789, suggests that even the 
raw silk of Murshidabad was sent to Benares, Mirzapur and Nagpur.166 
Gautam Bhadra has written of the trading connections between the Basra 
market in Mirzapur and Murshidabad in silk-piece goods and the role 
of Sannyasi merchants as a link between the two centres.'©” Mirzapur 
thus appears to have been a distributing centre of Murshidabad raw-silk 
and silk piece goods. Chanchal Puri, the noted banker and trader of 
Benares, used to purchase silk from Murshidabad.!© This connection 
between trading centres was quite close during the period of rebellion, 
and this was made possible because the British officially approved the 
activities of the Sannyasis as traders.! 

The Sannyasis had old trade links with Nepal, Tibet and Bhutan. They 
used to export gold, silver, Bengal cloth, raw-silk, etc. and import Tibetan 
products like musk, tincal, etc. via Nepal and Benares to different parts 
of Hindusthan.!”° A representation of 1791 from Gyan Giri, a Sannyasi 
merchant of Benares, mentions the volume of trade with Nepal in white 
cloth, chintzs, spices and emeralds.!”1 Logan’s memorandum to Verelst 
also describes the commercial transactions of the Sannyasis between Patna 
and Kathmandu.!” They also established trade links between Bengal and 
Tibet.73 In this context the role of Puran Giri in Preis minerals like 
gold, gold-dust and silver from Tibet deserves mention.'“4 As Gautam 
Bhadra has rightly observed, a trade connection developed between Tibet 
and the Bhot Bagan monastery situated at Howrah in Bengal.!” The 
Sannaysi’s network of trade even included a region as far as Bhutan.!” 
Since the ulterior motive of the religious pilgrimage was to expand trade, 
Puran Puri and Bhagwan Puri travelled on one occasion as far as Russia 
for the expansion of their commercial activities.!”” 

There is no denying the fact that it was through trade and money- 
lending, that the Sannyasis, residing in different parts of India, often met 
at common centres for the purpose of commercial necessities. Their 
existing trading network provided a great opportunity to the insurgent 
Sannyasis to build up an organized framework through which they could 
carry on their warlike activities during the period of rebellion. Moreover, 
since the Sannyasi traders were highly patronised by the Indian powers, 
they had the privilege of travelling as traders in large groups in different 
parts of Bengal and Bihar and they could thus carry on their activities. 
That they could carry arms on their long-distance travels as lawful 
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merchants was even corroborated by the minute of Warren Hastings sent 
to the Board in 1773.178 

some features of the Sannyasis trading activities are notable. The pre- 
colonial Indian powers neither imposed any restriction on their trading 
activities nor declared such activities as illegal. On the contrary, they 
recognised them as lawful merchants. Secondly, they carried on their 
trading activities along with their religious pilgrimage and mercenary 
occupations. Their well-knit organisation enabled them to carry on their 
multifarious avtivities successfully. Thirdly, the Sannyasis primarily 
maintained trade relations with the upper strata of society, which is 
amply proved from the costly and luxurious nature of their merchandise. 

The economic and religious activities of the Sannyasis were directed 
and controlled by their maths and akhras situated in different parts of 
India. The maths established by the great Sankaracharya integrated their 
activities in the respective regions. The Joshi math of Badrinath controlled 
the North and the North-West. The Sarada math in Dwarka was 
principally the guardian of Western India. The Sringeri math managed 
the South and Govardhan math of Puri controlled the Eastern side. The 
Giri sub-order was orginally meant to wander in the mountain with the 
Joshi math as its head-quarters.!”? In course of time Benares became their 
defacto heardquarters because of its commercial!®° and religious 
importance to the Sannyasis and there were as many as fourteen hundred 
maths in existence by the close of the eighteenth century.!8! There were 
also maths in Mirzapur, Poona, Nagpur, Gwalior and Bengal which 
helped the trading activities of the Sannyasis. Although these maths were 
orginally religious organisations, subsequently they became centres of 
commercial activities. Generally the maths were used as trading houses 
where goods could be stored and business conducted. All helped the 
growth of the Sannyasis’ organisation. The Tarakeshwar math in Penca 
had a trading network with centres in different parts of Maharashtra. +87 
The math established at Ghusuri in the Howrah district of Bengal had 
trade relation with Tibet as has already been shown. A district historian 
of Dacca recorded that a close link developed between Joshi math and 
the math at Ramna in Dacca.!® There were similar organisational links 
through maths between Bihar and the rest of India. Buchanon-Hamilton 
in writing his account of Sahabad has shown how the Dasnami Sannyasis 
residing outside Bihar had links with different parts of Bihar through their 
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maths.184 These closely inter-linked maths located in various ‘regions 
played a crucial role in the development of the organisation of the 
Sannyasis all over India. For example, the Sannyasis used to assemble at 
their respective maths to take important administrative decisions, e.g., the 
election to the Panchayat. 


Conclusion 


This socio-religious entity comonly known as the Sannyasis emerged as 
a distinctive political agency during the transitional phases of eighteenth 
century India. Till this period their relation with established political 
power structure like the centralised empire of the Mughals remains rather 
obscure. But it is during the period of political flux and loosening of 
central authorities in different parts of India that their mercenary 
character emerges in full view of other political powers of India like the 
East India Company, Nawabs of Awadh, the Marathas and the Kingdom 
of Bengal. It is these powers which made full political use of their abilities 
as foot soldiers and in some cases as diplomatic and military agents. 

It is noteworthy that in the fluid and volatile political conditions of 
the eighteenth century during which the concept of political sovereignty 
in many parts of the country was defined in a nebulous, manner, the 
changing loyalty of the Sannyasis and their constantly shifting political 
locations had important relevance for states that were emerging, looking 
for a legitimacy and defining their own position vis-a-vis the central 
authority. 

On the.other hand when the ideology of the centralised monarchy was 
under constant threat and pressure, the nature of activities of the 
Sannyasis particularly the aspect of changing loyalties was politically 
symptomatic of the times. 

How far they acted as a catalyst in forging political identities or 
construction of regional or local power structure still remains to be seen. 
But it is quite clear from the evidence gathered by us that they were a 
much sought-after military and commercial group of people. One needs 
to further examine the point whether the disbanding of centralised 
standing armies and the devolution of centralised military command 
structure had something to do with patronage to such mercenary social 


groups. 
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The biggest advantage that the Sannyasis had was the existence of a 
supra-regional network of.their power structure cutting across the 
boundaries of regional kingdoms and principalities, inter-linked with 
each other through the maths and akhras and commanding enough 
resources to sustain a continuous movement across frontiers. This 
network virtually paralleled the network of administration of the 
Mughals and the regional states. While the akhras were nurseries for 
young men aspiring to join mercenary militant groups, the maths were 
commercial warehouses cum religious/ideological indoctrinating schools. 

Within this supra-regional network spread across Bengal and Northern 
India the Sannyasis acted as conduits of economic transaction. They acted 
as money-lenders and traders. In Bengal they have been found as money- 
lenders in various districts. They have also been mentioned as traders 
coming from North India through various routes, into Murshidabad and 
Malda. Here they acted chiefly as traders in mulberry and also other 
textiles. 
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APPENDIX-1 
Dasnami Ascetics according to Sankaracharya 

Headquarters Order — Jurisdiction 
Sringeri, Mysore 1. Saraswati Andhra, Dravida, 

2. Bharati Kerala, Karnataka, etc. 

3. Puri 
Sarada, Dwarka 4. Tirtha Sindhu, Sauvira, 

5. Ashrama Saurashtra, Maharashtra, etc. 
Joshi, Garwal 6. Giri Kuru, Kashmir, Panchal, 

7. Parvata Kamboja etc. 

8. Sagara 
Govardhan, Puri 9. Aranya Anga, Vanga, Kalinga, 

10. Vana Utkal, etc. 
Source : Gopinath Kaviraj, Bharatiya Sadhanar Dhara (in Bengali), Calcutta, 1975, 
p. 168. 
ABBREVIATIONS 

BOR Ceded and Board of Revenue ceded and 


Conquered Provinces 
BOR 


BOR(UPSA) 
CCRP 
CPRB 
FDPL 

JCR 

RDG 
SECRET 


SELECT 
SCIO 


Conquered Provinces. 

Board of Revenue, Fort William in 
Bengal. 

Board of Revenue, Fort William, Uttar 
Pradesh State Archives, Lucknow. 
Controlling Council of Revenue at 
Patna. 

Correspondence and Proceed- ings of 
the Resident at Benares. 

Foreign Department (Political) 
Judicial (Criminal) 

Revenue Department : Gover- nor 
General in Council 

Secret Committee Proceedings 

Select Committee Proceedings 

Select Committee Proceedings, India 
Office Records. 


SILK AND COTTON RUMALS OF . 
COROMANDEL & BENGAL : NATURE 
AND PATTERN OF INDO-EUROPEAN 

TRADE IN THE EAST-WEST 
COMMERCIAL AXIS (CIR.1660-1790) 


S. Jeyaseela Stephen 
Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan 


Introduction 


Production of several varieties of cotton mk silk fabrics in the hinterland 
of the ports of coastal Eastern India helped the Indian merchants to 
purchase textiles in exchange for spices at the ports of South East Asia 
and Western coast of India in the early modern period.’ The European 
trading companies that conducted commerce with India also saw this 
traditional textile business operated by the Persian merchants from the 
ports of the Bay of Bengal and they were initially forced to participate in 
the intra-Asian trade in their way of developing the Indo-European trade 
in the early seventeenth century. Thus variety of textiles came to be 
appreciated in the trading world of Asia by the Europeans and they 
added a new feather to the cap exporting selected variety of cloth of 
Europe in the subsequent periods. Several European trading commercial 
records relating to the exports of commodities from the east coast of India 
in the early modern period have survived. A closer examination of 
evidences shows that the Portuguese purchased varieties of textiles like 
Tapis, Sarasass, Muris, Pintados and white cloth from the Coromandel ports 
of Nagapattinam, Kunimedu, Pulicat, Armagon and Caliture in the 
sixteenth century. They limited their procurement to white long cloth 
alone at Masulipatnam and were not attracted by rumals (handkerchiefs) 
manufactured on the coast as found in sources.* Similarly an inquiry into 
the Dutch factory records of Bengal and Coromandel shows that the 
varieties of textiles purchased in the descending order of fineness and cost 
were fota, chintz, gunies, gara, sail cloth and dassie. Thus index of textile 
exports by the Dutch included all above mentioned varieties of textiles 
to Amsterdam except rumals.> Further a detailed investigation into the 
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records of the English company shows that the English made tentative 
efforts to secure Coromandel textiles'‘to England in 1621 and the idea of 
securing some fine calicoes came from the Dutch exports to Holland.* The 
early indication of the existence of European markets for Coromandel 
textiles by the English in 1647 appears when President Ivy at Fort St. 
George wrote to the English company.” However Coromandel textiles 
came to be preferred in England during 1650s although no samples of 
rumals were included between 1650 and 1652 among its exports of textiles 
from India to England.® Hence it is concluded that all the European 
trading companies in the Bay of Bengal began to develop interest in the 
purchase and sale of rumals only during the sixth decade of the 
seventeenth century. Judging from the known evidences’ the English 
were the pioneers among the Europeans to purchase rumals at 
Masulipatnam in 1663 who directly exported to London. Later we find 
purchase of rumals from Pulicat, Hooghli, Balasore, Dacca, Malda and 
Kasimbazaar and it continued to figure among the items of trade by 
attracting the English company, expanding its commerce, exploding 
several markets in Europe by the late 1790s. It is against this backdrop 
that the present paper is an attempt to weave the warp of relationship 
into the weft of facts and events examining the characteristics of rumal 
manufacture and how the ports of Bay of Bengal responded during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. The materials presented here are 
from the Oriental and India Office Collections preserved in the British 
Library, London, National Archives of India, New Delhi, Andhra Pradesh 
State Archives, Hyderabad, and Tamilnadu State Archives, Chennai.® 
Many published records also constitute the source of this study. 


I 


Hinterland of the port of Masulipatnam was the most famous region on 
the Coromandel Coast that produced two varieties of cotton rumals of 
single yarn and double yarn based on number of strands. The width of 
cotton rumal had been divided into so many threads and the 
measurement was called punjam generally consisting of 120 threads. Each 
cotton handkerchief had a fixed size of length and breadth of three fourths 
of a yard. Further silk rumals were woven only in the hinterland of the 
`ports of the Bengal coast and some times silk and cotton mixed rumals 
had also been produced there. This patterned variety of textiles had been 
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included in the list of piece goods being widely sold in pieces in the units 
of tens and hundreds. The same textiles were placed under the broad 
classification of chay goods in the records of the English East India 
Company because of the application of natural dyes in its manufacture. 

The English who arrived at Masulipatnam approached the indigenous 
merchants for procurement of textiles including rumals knowing the trade 
was long dominated by the Persians. They were interested in the purchase 
of all varieties of rumals produced locally and requested the local 
merchants to supply. Madapollam-based Hindu merchants were the first 
to come to the rescue of the English company promising that they would 
supply rumals.’ The English entered into trade.agreements with the local 
merchants learning that the textiles could be purchased at a cheaper rate 
than in Masulipatnam.!° A new contract was signed immediately for the 
supply of 2000 pieces of rumals. Basil Cochrane assumed charge of office 
as the controller of finances for the Madapollam investments.!! Next we 
find in the records that Petapoli-based native merchants to provide all 
sorts of calicoes, rumals etc., which the English company required. This 
promise was kept up by the native merchants and it facilitated the English 
to establish a trading factory there.” According to the practice then 
prevalent in the locality the English honoured the chief merchants of the 
town of Petapoli with Tasherift’’ through a gift of five yards of scarlet 
cloth and other presents reaching an agreement successfully. The local 
merchants supplied rumals in advance on credit basis at nine per cent 
annual interest, till the arrival of the English Company’s ship from 
England. The mode of payment was also decided to be made in the form 
of ready money and Europe goods to local merchants.'* Some times when 
ready money could not be provided the native merchants were satisfied 
with bullion and metals paid by the English in exchange for rumals as 
per the related accounts maintained by the warehouse keeper. 

Cotton rumals manufctured at Masulipatnam were initially exported 
to England. According to sources, cotton rumals means only those 
handkerchieves produced at Masulipatam in the seventeenth century 
which was given a special label marking letter and number M. one at the 
time of export in 1670. Each of these rumals had three fourths of a yard 
square in length and breadth. Several repeated. orders refer to this label 
of M. one variety and describe that this commodity alone should be 
exported to London. Silk rumals obtained from the other regions of the 
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Bay of Bengal exported to England had been referred to a label of 
identification marks with S. N. One written on it. Ordinary varieties were 
said to be labelled with markings on it with the letter of O and the 
company always requested its officials to purchase rumals as cheap as 
they could and watch that the price of one handkerchief did not exceed 
the rate of one pagoda. This purchase price was cheaper at the rate of forty 
per cent of the sale price that earned profit. This good margin of gain, 
made the officials to undertake a commercial drive placing an order of 
40,000 handkerchief pieces during the year 1682. Further we find the 
orders in the subsequent years reached 1,00,000 pieces of rumals during 
the year 1684. However the English could procure only 98,000 
handkerchieves so as to reach the target fixed by the English Company 
in London. 


Cotton Rumal Exports from Masulipatnam to England, 1675-1698 


Volume (in pieces) 





Source : See Note 15 


Thus the orders for a few years do not seem to have been met because 
of rumal scarcity. The Company Directors also requested always not to 
send rumals that were too dear and of a very bad colour. They were keen 
on ensuring that the stock did not remain unsold in Europe. 

By this time the English East India Company had strengthened 
procurement of printed rumals and textiles by appointing a dubash called 
Santha Ram who acted as a commercial link between the English and the 
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native sundry merchants. Cash advances by the English were made 
through dubash to the merchants, who in turn disbursed the sum to the 
weavers to buy thread, chay root and dyeing things. Later the same was 
fixed in. the looms and it took two months for processing and final 
production of rumals.!¢ Bulk order of rumals desired by the English made 
them to follow this procedure. Realizing the heavy demand for. 
Masulipatnam rumals by the English, a new taxation system was ' 
introduced on 8 October 1672 on the outgoing merchandise of Golconda 
and tolls upon rumals entering Masulipatnam.” The Persian merchants 
enhanced the sale price of rumals to twenty pagodas per corge. They gave 
no other concessions to the English while eight per cent discount was 
usually allowed to merchants.’ 


II 


Masulipatnam-based Persian merchants imported silk rumals 
manufactured in the Bengal coast and conducted busy trade with Persia. 
Bengal produced varieties of silk rumals in this period because raw silk 
was available in plenty. The English decided to purchase 5,000 rumals 
directly at Hooghly in Bengal in the absence of sufficient quantity of 
cotton rumals at Masulipatnam as early as 1677. The records of the 
English Company specifically mention the various names of production 
centres such as Hooghly, Dacca, Balasore, Malda and Kassimbazaar on 
the Bengal coast from where silk rumals had been ordered to be 
purchased.!® The English Company officials in London compared the 
prices and examined it with those silk rumals received from Bengal in 
1681. They decided to purchase silk rumals only from Dacca and Malda, 
and communicated it in their letter dated 22 April 1681 written to the 
Chief and Council at Hooghly.” 


Export of Silk Rumals from the Ports of 
the Bengal to England, 1681-1682 


1681 1682 


Hooghly 


Balasore 
Dacca 







Source : See Note 21 - 
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Evidences suggest that the English Company had closed down the 
factories of Madapollam and Masulipatnam during 1705 owing to 
troubles with the Mughals.” This was another reason why the English 
purchased silk rumals from Bengal and exported to England when 
manufacture of rumals and trade of Masulipatnam suffered during the 
later period. 

While this was the case, some of the other European companies like 
the Verenigde Oost-Indische Compagnie (VOC) attempted to 
manufacture painted rumals on the Eastern Coast of India. The Dutch 
officials in Coromandel were instructed by the VOC in Amsterdam to 
manufacture these painted rumals by the application of the mordant dyes 
to the cloth with brush. The factors at Hooghly and Patna were also asked 
to encourage and increase production by persuading the weavers, as the 
rumals could not be sufficiently procured for export to Europe by the 
Dutch, because it was dominated by the Persians with Asia and by the 
English in Europe. Under this new project, the Dutch manufactured a 
small quantity of 592 pieces and these rumals were exported to Holland 
in 1714. The Directors of the VOC who received it, had commented saying 
that, the rumals were not of standard quality and painting was very poor. 
Further they commanded the Dutch officials in India to rectify the defects 
to improve the quality. In the absence of native craftsmanship to 
undertake a services of the Dutch, the S was finally wound 
up in India.” 

II 

Instead of depending upon the purchases of cotton rumals from 
Masulipatnam and silk rumals from Bengal, the English decided to 
develop manufacture in the neighbourhood of Fort St. George, that helped 
them to avoid the transport cost and also ensured regular supply. At this 
time the English Company and the Madras Council developed an 
advanced system of dealing with each group of textile workers only 
through an agent as early as during 1718-1719. Thus we find Tamby 
Chetty was the merchant agent, Moorthy was the washer-men agent, and 
Ayyanar as the dyer agent in the third decade of the eighteenth century.” 
They also planned to introduce the numerous varieties of cotton rumal’s 

weaving pattern suited according to their need and specifications with 
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the weavers of Pulicat- when the VOC shifted the headquarters of the 
Dutch factories on the Coromandel coast from the port of Pulicat to 
Nagapattinam in 1689. Chay rumals mentioned in the English Company 
records meant Pulicat handerchieves only.” The quantity of 500 pieces 
of rumals were initially exported from Pulicat to England. The 
manufacture and regular supply of rumals had been affected due to 
famines” that prevailed continuously in the years 1728-29, 1733-34 and 
1736-37. However, some irregular supply of una for export had been 
made at that time. 


Export of Rumals from Pulicat to England, 1708-1721 


Quantity in pieces 





Source : See Note 28 


We find once again that the English had begun to trade actively at 
Masulipatnam by purchasing rumals during 1735. There are no details 
available with regard to the export of rumals from Masulipatnam in the 
records for a period of fourteen years. Again information is continuously 
not available till 1787. Veeranna, Badrayya, Venkayya and Lingayya were 
some of the outstanding sundry merchants found in the records who 
responded to the call of the English in this period.” These merchants 
entered into contract with a provision to deliver rumals within two 
months, after the receipt of advance: Evidences suggest that this system 
proved unsuitable in course of time because many dubashis were found 
to be corrupt. They disbursed less amount ‘of advance money ‘to the 
sundry merchants but took a receipt for huge sum without paying the 
balance and retaining it with them. The sundry merchants therefore 
lodged complaints to the kotwal, the chief police officer in the choultry of 
the town, to investigate into this embezzlement and render justice.” As 
the procedure adopted to procure the rumals had not been a success, the 
English officials soon realized the problem and they established direct 
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commercial relations with traders, merchants, financiers and the 
contractors to supply rumals. 

Ramana Nayak, an eminent Tamil merchant who hailed from a small 
village called Manapakkam near modern Porur located in the hinterland 
of the port of Madras, had been well encouraged by the English in this 
venture.*! Their moral support to Ramana Nayak gave him the necessary 
strength and courage to shift his residence permanently to Masulipatnam 
where he remained trading independently.** He regularly supplied rumals 
and chay goods to the English from 1765 onwards. Later we find in the 
records the appointment of Sadasiva Nayak, a Telugu merchant who had 
replaced Ramana Nayak and entered into business with the English 
Company in 1787. According to sources he is mentioned as a sowcar who 
combined the function of money lending too. The English Company 
disbursed current pagodas to Sadasiva Nayak as advances to be given 
to the weavers. As per this contract Sadasiva Nayak was expected to 
deliver three fourths of the rumals either daily, weekly or monthly but 
was bound also with the penalty of twenty five per cent ad valorem on 
the said amount of investment in case the terms of contract had been 
violated. There was a provision declaring that the penalty will not take 
effect in the case of eventualities such as war, natural calamities and 
political disturbances in the country government that affected the 
manufacture.** Evidences suggest that the Board of Trade generally 
accepted the proposals of Sadasiva Nayak to provide rumals as per 
adjusting account at the fixed price.» 


Details of a Contract Signed by the English with Sadasiva Nayak on 
13 May 1788 at Masulipatnam 


Sl.No. Item, Quantity, Value in no. of pieces in Rupees 


1. Small Rumals 
(a) 18 Punjams, 16 in a piece 24 cubits in length, 3 spans in breadth, 
or 210 corge, price Rs. 32:16:16 per corge, = Rs.4200 6814:18 
(b) 18 punjams, 16 spans in a piece, 28 cubits in length, 7/8 yard 
breadth, or 210 corge, price 38-18 per corge = Rs. 4200 8085-00 
2. Large Rumals | | 


210 corge, at Rs. 44 per corge = 4200 240-00 
Source : See Note 36 
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Evidences suggest, that cash advances in pagodas received by Sadasiva 
Nayak from the English Company were paid to.the contractors who in 
turn advanced money to the weavers to manufacture and supply 
rumals.°*” One of the sub-contractors who in turn advanced money to the 
weavers to manufacture and supply rumals happened to be his own 
brother called Govinda Nayak in the records. Sadasiva Nayak always 
insisted the various samples of rumals to be produced by the sub- 
contractors themselves in the absence of such models. He made also the 
sub-contractors chiefly responsible for the deficiency in all varieties of 
rumals prepared for muster roll. Under this system the merchant 
financiers who employed sub-contractors for the supply of rumals 
provided these rumals according to the specifications of the English. 
Production had substantially increased in this period from 1787 to 1790 
and the details are available for these years. _ 


Export of Rumals from eee to England, 1735-1790 


Volume in pieces 


5,000 
4,000 


12,000 
22,200 
34,400 
15,000 





Source : See Notes 39 


Many changes had occured in the Masulipatnam-based rumal weaving 
during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. It is to be pointed out 
that the manufacture of rumals that had been very standardised in the 
seventeenth century with two models of using twenty one punjams and 
eighten punjams began to change.” According to sources we find rumals 
with various punjams of eleven, twenty-two, twenty-four, twenty-six, 
twenty-nine and thirty-six were introduced in weaving at Masulipatnam 
during the eighteenth century. The English identified several varieties of 
fine rumals by the various numbers given serially from one to eleven. 
Each of this variety was further classified into sub-groups marked with 
A and B letters.*! The English Company also ordered borders of the 
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handkerchiefs considerably. They also introduced larger checks as found 
in the modern handkerchiefs.” Rumals of various colours preferably red, 
blue, pink, violet, yellow, green, white and brick colour had been much 
preferred in Europe. The rumals that had been exported from India in 
1749 possessed too much of the same design. Therefore variety of designs 
in each bale had been ordered to be sent in the future.* The Directors of 
the English East India Company in London objected to some 
handkerchiefs on account of being too dark and not sufficiently clear.“ 
The local English officials who were responsible for the purchase of 
rumals had been also instructed by the Board of Revenue in Madras 
regarding the quality, quantity, design and size. It was very difficult to 
satisfy the English export needs by the weavers. Silk rumals from Bengal 
were continued to be brought to Masulipatnam by the merchants as per 
muster roll. The English procured and exported them to England during 
February 1766 to the tune of 6234-30 pagodas.® 


IV 


Evidences suggest that the rumals of the Bay of Bengal region during 1675 
generally had attracted various markets in Europe and they were useful 
in the trade with Spain and Turkey.” The English Company officials in 
London in their letter dated 3 October 1684 requested the officials at Fort. 
St. George to purchase as many rumals as they could during 1685 because 
the rumals had been sold like hot cakes in London. The Company placed 
orders of 48,000 pieces of rumals earlier, but in their subsequent letter from 
London dated 16 March 1685 they increased the purchase order to the 
tune of 73,000 rumals of many varieties.” In January 1697 the weavers of 
London became enraged on the ground that the imported Indian textiles 
captured markets and affected their business. They even attempted to 
seize the Indian textiles stored in the East India house.” During the year 
1721 an Act was passed with the preamble to encourage the 
manufacturers of England. Import of rumals declined between 1747 and 
1787, while the later period from 1786-1790 witnessed again procurement 
of Masulipatnam rumals. | 

Market for rumals had been diversified with various pockets in Europe. 
` The English Company continued to obtain several fresh export orders 
from the Royal Spanish Philippine Company for rumals and it carried 
out the orders somehow managing the situation. 
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'« Details of Purchase Order and Procurement of Rumals by the 
as from the Royal Spanish Philippine piii 
i (RSPC) in-1789 


*: Ttem ' Rumal variety numbers 1; 2, 3, 5, 6,7,8 and 11 _ 
The amount of goods contract for company account to the RSPC, 
400, 460, 460, 460, 400, 460, 825 and 17000 
The amount of goods in Masulipatnam warehouse in favour of 
RSPC, 202, 188, 202, 139, 183, 212, 11 and 97 
The amount of goods in the hands of the washermen, 192, 231, 223, 
` 274,254, 214,150 and 631° i 
: Amount of goods to be received by January, 66, 41, 35, 47, 23, 34, 
224 and 272 


Source: See Note 51 


Masulipatnam rumals dies picked up its'market in Dublin” as noticed 
from the extracts of accounts dated 3 February 1790. However demand 
for rumals in on SPE was less duet to extensive use of wool and 
linens 
Trade in rumals from the ports of the Eastern coast tol India to Europe 
had depended upon a number of items and goods sent from Europe for 
sale in India in the seventeenth century. The detailed entries in the 
company ledgers mainly provide scope for imports of metals to India such 
as Stockholm lead, iron' and silver which dominated the scene.™ Some 
native merchants like Amissmea agreed to buy 100 candy of lead from 
the Eriglish Company at ten pagodas per candy and he directed the English 
Company officials to deliver it only at the place where he required, chiefly 
to avoid transport cost and levy of inland taxes ‘and port customs in the 
Masulipatnam region. In this case, half the quantity of lead was sent to 
Golconda and the other half at Makkhapet by the English.” In the Diary 
of Streynsham Master we find that the local merchants by and large 
refused to accept lead in exchange for rumals.™ Significant change in the 
commodity composition of outward cargo from England to Madras and 
Masulipatnam took place, where we notice heavy drop in the amount of 
silver but find increase in the import of copper supply” Demand for 
copper was very high at Masulipatnam and the English imported 
Japanese copper” to the tune of 249-16 quintals as on 5 May 1791. The 
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native merchants like Mir Fuqurdeen always purchased copper from the 
English.” This imported copper had been used much in the conversion 
of copper coins called dubs in Telugu and there were four kinds of dubs 
besides rupees which bore the stamp of Alamgir in the Masulipatnam 
region. Merchants like Ramana Nayak asked the English Company to 
pass necessary orders to mint as many coins as possible.” 


Conclusion 


Finally, we may say that the trade in rumals before the advent of the 
Europeans had been limited and intended only to the Asian markets. 
After the arrival of the English in particular the trade in rumal no longer 
continued to be conducted in its traditional way but expanded mainly 
from Madras to London with the participation of the English East India 
Company, along with the Persian commercial competitive enterprise. 
Bullions and metals came into use extensively with the English trade in 
rumal without replacing cash advances fed to the weavers in the 
hinterland villages of the ports of the Bay of Bengal. A noticeable feature 
of the rumal trade in the Bay of Bengal region had been the very sharp 
fluctuations that existed year after year in the rumal exports to England. 
Many factors of endogenous nature such as droughts, famines, floods and 
wars disrupted the rumal trade. However the exogenous factor like the 
insufficient capital could also be said to be one of the reasons for rumal 
export fluctuations. The English who attempted to limit their rumal 
purchases to Masulipatnam slowly expanded it to other ports and areas 
of Pulicat, Malda, Balasore, Hooghly, Dacca and Kassimbazzar which had 
wider regional perspectives. The salient feature of the Indo-British trade 
in rumals was that the English company officials enjoyed a degree of 
autonomy in enacting the company’s business besides acting according 
to the directions of their agents and councils in the most beneficial way 
to earn profit for the English East India Company. 
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JUDICIAL ADMINISTRATION OF BIHAR 
UNDER THE PROVINCIAL COUNCIL 


Paramita Maharatna 
Presidency College, Calcutta 


After the acquisition of the Diwani by the East India Company in 1765, 
the main interest of the company was centred around revenue collection.! 
The judicial administration, more specifically criminal justice, was left in 
the hands of the naib nazims of the respective provinces of Bengal and 
Bihar. It was only in 1772 that the Company realised that to ensure better 
collection of revenue some reforms should be brought about in the civil 
justice of the provinces. But it was not until 1790 that the Company 
thought of bringing about changes in the administration of the criminal 
justice of the provinces.* 

The British view was that law and justice were in a deplorable 
condition. But initially the Company’s policy was one of non-interference 
or as little interference as possible. The Company did not show any 
interest in imposing English laws on the country. It depended on the naib 
nazim, especially in matters of criminal justice. The Company’s role was 
supervisory. There was a general reluctance to change too much of the 
existing judicial system of the country, though according to the Company 
the existing judicial system was oppressive.” 

The appointment of Supervisors in 1770 was the first step taken by 
the Company towards the administration of justice. The traditional 
institutions were assumed to have lost much of their authority and so 
the supervisors were sent to the districts to administer justice in addition 
to their responsibilities in revenue administration. Though the effects of 
their supervision proved negligible, yet their activities indicated later 
reforms.4 

In Bihar, since 1765 the revenue was administered mainly by the chief 
of the Patna factory whereas the criminal justice was left entirely in the 
hands of Shitab Rai, the naib nazim of Bihar. The civil justice was in the 
hands of zamindars and farmers. Warren Hastings showed a special 
interest in the administration of justice. Hastings felt that the regular 
course of justice was everywhere suspended. The British felt that the 
administration of justice was thoroughly defective and oppressive in the 
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provinces. They believed that the officers of justice were appointed, not 
according to merit or eligibility, but by official favour. So in due course 
they thought that a lot of unscrupulous people came to be employed in 
the courts of justice, whose only motive was to make fortunes for 
themselves. Consequently bribery was rampant. The judges were not paid 
fixed salaries. They drew their salary from perquisites which were 
generally much more than what they were allowed to draw. The 
important office of the qazi could be leased out and under leased. 
Consequently ignorant people could hold this office. Justice was not also 
impartially enforced in every case. Rich people often escaped punishment 
by paying fines.” Ghulam Hussain, the author of The Seir Mutakherin also 
refers to the faithlessness of the gazis. Fee payment to the gazi was very 
important and judgement depended on the payment of fees. After all this 
the Qazis “still pretend to be Musulman will never make any difficulty, 
on receiving a sum of money, as Cazi’s fees, to turn right into wrong, 
and injustice into justice”. 

Civil justice was closely linked to the eean of revenue. The 
regular couts, were supposed to operate in the chief towns, where the 
provincial Governors had some authority, but in the districts, courts were 
held by the zamindars and the farmers. The gazis still existing in the 
districts were reduced to the status of inferior law officers.” 

The authorised faujdari bazi jama, or fines for petty crimes and 
misdemeanours provided an added incentive to bribery and oppression. 
The registers and records where proceedings of cases were maintained 
were not kept by the courts. This encouraged the judges to bribery and 
fraud.8 Certain practices sanctioned by Muslim law appeared to be 
extremely dubious to the British. Fines were imposed instead of capital 
punishment if the murder was committed with an instrument not formed 
for shedding blood. The sons or the nearest relations of the murdered 
had the privilege to pardon a murderer. A sentence passed by them could 
be also put into execution. Punishments such as mutilation were shocking 
to English feelings. Death penalties were not very frequent. On the whole 
Islamic law was regarded by the English as unsuitable for the suppression 
of crime.?: 

The English viewed the judiciary as disorganised and corrupt with 
incompetent agents. But Jorg Fisch argues that even if the British had 
acquired a flourishing Islamic state they probably would have had the 
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same notion; the system of justice was arbitrary, exacting and 
oppressive.!° On the other hand, Ghulam Hussain, a contemporary 
Indian historian, also viewed the judicial system as corrupt. Faithless gazis 
have already been referred to. The sadr-us-sadr, or the office established 
in every sarkar for trying the capacity and morals of the gazis had also 
turned corrupt. So too had the office of the daroga of the adalat or the 
auditor of the court of justice. This office was created for the purpose of 
affording instant relief to those poor, defenceless, weak people who could 
not for every reason resort to the minister or the Emperor for help. The 
muhtasibs had also become corrupt. Their duties included inspection upon 
weights, measures and markets and fixing the prices of grain and other 
commodities. The faujdars in charge of guarding their province were also 
not performing their duties properly." 

Although the English were quite aware of the defects of the judicial 
organisation of the province, yet their attitude in the beginning, as 
pointed out earlier, was one of general reluctance to change too much in 
too short a period for fear of disturbances. The collection of revenue was 
the primary objective of the Company. Revenue could only be collected 
successfully if proper civil courts were introduced. So when Hastings 
thought of introducing changes in 1772, civil administration was 
considered first. Criminal administration which also required important 
changes was set apart for the time being. It was reformed in 1790. 

On 15th August 1772, the Committee of Circuit, with Warren Hastings 
as President, drew up a plan for-the judicial administration of the 
provinces which the President and Council at Fort William adopted on 
21st August. The aim was to reorganise the district courts and free them 
from the hands of the zamindars and the farmers. The jurisdictions of the 
courts of adalat of Murshidabad, Patna and Dhaka were restricted, 
stretching but little over the bounds of the city. The gazi and the two 
courts of adalat worked at cross purposes and for want of specified 
jurisdictions often dealt with the same case. The jurisdictions of each court 
of adalat, which had disappeared some years ago, were reconstructed by 
the President and Council. | 

In Bihar, in November 1773, to deal with civil suits, the Provincial 
Diwani Adalat was set up at Patna. Mofussil Diwani Adalats were also set 
up in the districts of Bihar. All disputes concerning property, inheritance, 
marriage, caste, debt and rent were to be dealt in the Diwani. Inheritance, 
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marriages, castes: and other religious matters were to be decided 
according to mussulman laws where Muslims were concerned and 
according to shastras where Hindus were concerned. The maulavis and 
the brahmins were in these cases to give a written declaration of the law. 
The Mofussil Diwani Adalats in the districts were to be presided over by 
the naibs and they were to transmit their proceedings to the Provincial 
Council. The English collectors (who were later recalled) were to sit there 
too with the Diwan and the other officers of the kachahri. They were to 
decide cases not exceeding 500 rupees. Matters‘ exceeding that sum, and 
if the cases remained undecided in the districts, were to be referred to 
the Provincial Diwani Adalat at Patna (which also dealt with cases arising 
in the jurisdiction of Patna). It was presided over by the Chief of the 
English factory of Patna and the members of the Provincial Council. In 
matters not exceeding 1,000 rupees the decree of the Provincial Diwani 
Adalat was to be final. Matters exceeding that sum, and if the parties still 
remain aggrieved, and appeal could be made to the Sadar Diwani Adalat 
at.Calcutta. This was the superior court of appeal in civil cases and was 
presided over by the President and two members of the Council aided 
by the Diwan of the Khalsa, head ganungoes and officers of the kachahri.!° 
Disputes regarding revenue were to be dealt by the Provincial Council 
in the Provincial Diwani Adalat in Patna. They. were to decide ultimately 
in all cases not exceeding one thousand rupees. In this is included 
malguzary lands of which the jama or produce is not more then one 
thousand rupees and alienated or free lands of which the jama is not more 
than one thousand rupees. In cases exceeding ‘that sum an appeal could 
be made to the Sadar Diwani Adalat in Calcutta. In all cases the Provincial 
Council at large could advise the decisions of the Superintending 
members. Complaints against the head farmers, naibs of the districts, 
zamindars and other principal officers of government relative to their 
conduct in the revenue were to be decided by. the Provincial council and 
entered on their proceedings: If the parties still felt app rieved they could 
apply to.the superior council of Revenue in Calcutta.*4 : 
_ The. Mofussil Diwani Adalats were to meet twice every week and on 
other-days if-necessary, but it seems that.the meetings of the Provincial 
Diwani Adalat at Patna were very irregular. From a case study of the year 
1779 it is revealed that courts were not held every week, not even every 
month. There might have been a fixed day in the week (generally 
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Wednesday) for hearing cases but they did not meet every week on that 
day. There is also evidence of the-adalat being held sometimes once or 
twice or thrice every month. On an average, upon the selection by the 
Chief of the Council, generally two to three cases were heard whenever 
the adalat was held. Sometimes the cases were dismissed and sometimes 
the verdict of the Mofussil Diwani Adalat stood valid. Sometimes the cases 
remained undecided and some were reheard after the lapse of two or 
three months. In cases that were decided the mode of punishment was 
usually the imposition of a fine on the guilty party. The sum of money 
to be imposed as damages and costs depended on the extent of the offence 
committed.!» It is very likely that if the offender refused or was unable 
to pay the fine he would be imprisoned. These irregular proceedings of 
the adalat signify that the Provincial Council did not take much interest 
in the judicial administration of the country. It has been also noticed that 
from 1773: until it ceased to function in 1775, no appeals were ever 
forwarded from Patna to the Sadar Diwani Adalat at Calcutta.‘ It is hardly 
surprising that Ghulam Hussain did not feel that the oppresed judicial 
condition of the country had ended, for he wrote, ”......now that the 
English seldom visit or see any of us, the distressed inhabitants of this 
country; to obtain justice is become a very difficult business, .....’’. He 
further added that the English, “have no attention to spare for the 
concerns of the people of this land........’”7 

When it did involve itself in judicial matters the Provincial Council 
had a tendency to abuse authority. The high handedness ard the irregular 
conduct of the Provincial Council can be best proved by referring to the 
famous Patna case (1777-79) between Nadera Begum and her nephew 
Bahadur Beg, who filed a petition in the Patna Council on the basis of a 
will said to have ben executed by his uncle in his favour. As a general 
rule the Chief and the Provincial Council and their Superintending 
members had the power to summon the parties in court for their cases 
to be tried and determined. The gazi and the mufti were to act as law 
officers and decided on points of law not of fact. But in the case of Nadera 
Begum and Bahadur Beg these law officers conducted the whole trial 
locally, and submitted a decree both in point of law and fact. The Chief 
and Provincial Council at Patna accepted the decree in favour of Bahadur 
Beg and asked them to execute it. The Governor General expressed his 
disappointment at the irregular conduct of the Patna Council. He felt that 
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the Indian law officers were totally unaccustomed in examining witnesses 
and this should have been done before the court. The law officers 
conducted the enquiry very arbitrarily without giving any previous 
information to Nadera Begum. Given the time, she would have been able 
to present her case properly.'® 

Normally such an irregular case would have come under review in 
the Sadar Diwani Adalat at Calcutta. But this court had ceased to function 
since November 1775. The aggrieved parties had to accept the decisions 
of the Provincial Council. Those who had the means to press their case 
appealed to the Supreme Court of Justice established at Calcutta in 1774. 
Appealing at first in vain to the Governor, Nadera Begum appealed to 
the Supreme Court, claiming damages to the amount of 600,000 rupees 
against the gazi, two muftis and the members of the Provincial Council 
at Patna. The decree awarded by the Supreme Court went in favour of 
Nadera Begum. This created opposition in India and abroad which 
culminated in the passing of the Amending Act of 1781. By this act the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court was restricted to the town of Calcutta 
and the factories dependent on the settlement of Fort William.’ 

This Patna case formed the subject of an enquiry held at the House of 
Commons. William Young, Edward Golding and Evan Law who were 
summoned for questioning, pointed out that it was usual for the gazi and 
the mufti to make investigations. But objection to this practice was raised 
particularly in this case. Although there were instances that in certain 
cases the court proceeded to make enquiries themselves, all three of the 
witnesses felt that it was not necessary in the Patna case; Evan Law in 
particular felt that the gazi in question who investigated the case was a 
respectable person.”” 

In 1772 some regulations were established for the functioning of the 
criminal justice of the province though no major changes were introduced 
till 1790. No changes were introduced in criminal law. In each district of 
Bihar there were to.be two courts, the Mofussil Diwani Adalat dealing with 
civil cases, and the Mofussil Faujdari Adalat, dealing with criminal cases 
with its superior court of appeal called the Nezamat Adalat located in 
Calcutta. All cases of murder, robbery, theft, forgery, perjury and breaches 
of the peace were to be dealt in the faujdari. In the faujdari courts the gazi 
and the mufti of the districts and two maulavis would sit to expound the 
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law, but the collector should also attend to see that witnesses were 
summoned and examined. The:Nezamat Adalat was presided over by a 
chief officer of the justice appointed on the part of the nazim by the title 
of daroga adalat, assisted by the qazi and mufti and three maulavis. They 
were to prepare sentences for capital cases for the warrant of the nazim 
and return them to the mofussils to be executed there. The Mofussil Faujdari 
courts may fine, imprison or inflict corporal punishment but capital cases 
(resulting in punishment by _ must be referred to the. Nezamat 
Adalat}. 

The gazi, mufti etc. were to.receive monthly salaries i in lieu of fees. ‘There 
would be an office for regulating weights and these were to be so 
stationed by the collectors that the raiyats might not have above a day’s 
journey to get to them. Dacoits were to be executed in their own vilages, 
which should be fined, and their families made slaves of the state. 
Thanadars and paiks who neglect their duties were to be dismissed and 
fined and those who exerted themselves i in protecting their villages and 
seizing robbers were to be fecompensed by money or land or by some 
other reward. The collectors were to lay before the Committee of Circuit 
any other regulations they might find useful for districts, particularly they 
were to fix the fees of peons and paiks employed in the two courts and 
establish such rates and poo that none of them may take any other 
gratuities from the parties.” 

Muslim criminal law continued as the basis of’ criminal justice. The 
British thought that the provisions’ of the laws were so inadequate and 
weak that the gazis easily abused their power. They connived at the most 
dreadful crimes with the payment of fines. In 1772 during Shitab Rai’s 
naib-diwanship, there were many instances of murdeér and robberies in the 
province of Bihar. Under the Muslim criminal law, many, though guilty, 
had escaped punishment for the lack of sufficient proof. Shitab Rai 
wanted'to punish those charged with murder. The Supevisors were 
instructed: not to interfere in the affairs of the Nezamat to which the 
punishments of the murders, robbers belonged. Shitab Rai had executed 
some guilty of offenses. He issued parwanas to renters to be vigilant in 
all such disturburs of peace. He stressed that persons guilty of murder 
would be punishable by death, although enough proofs under the Muslim 
law might not T been — Robbery would also be pene by 
utmost severity.“ 
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We have seen how Warren Hastings’ regulations of 1772 provided 
for criminal courts in each district. The collectors were to keep an eye on 
the impartial administration of justice. When collectors were recalled in 
1773 the district crimnal courts continued to function under the general 
supervision of the Nezamat Adalat. The Governor General approved of 
the sentences for capital offenses to be carried into execution by the 
authority of the naib nazim without waiting for the confirmation of the 
Nezamat Adalat. However, complaints against the officers of the Faujdari 
Adalat were to be referred to the Nezamat Adalat for their enquiry and 
determination.*4 In December 1773 it was decided that in the districts of 
Saran and Tirhut a Faujdari Adalat would be continued on the same 
footing as before. In all other districts of Bihar the Diwani and the Faujdari 
Adalats should be combined into one to save expenses.” 

With Hastings’ resignation from the Superintendence of the criminal 
administration in 1775, Muhammad Reza Khan was reappointed to the 
office of the naib nazim to conduct the political affairs of the government, 
the business of the Nezamat and the administration of criminal justice and 
police. Reza Khan devised a new plan for criminal administration which 
the Governor General approved in 1776. Under this new plan the Nezamat 
Adalat was again transferred to Murshidabad. A faujdari thana (police 
station) was to be fixed at the chief town of every district. In Bihar there 
was only one faujdari thana at Patna. But the plan provided for eight 
chowkies (inferior police stations) distributed throughout the province.” 
These eight chowkies were located in the districts of Saran, Champaran, 
Tirhut, Hajipur, Shahabad, Rotas, Bahar and Monghyr. The Sadar Faujdari 
was located in Patna. In July 1776 Reza Khan appointed Kuleb Ali Khan 
to the Sadar Faujdari. Rupees 490 was allocated as the monthly expense 
of the Sadar Faujdart. In each of the chowkies of the district there was to 
be one faujdar subordinate to the Sadar Faujdari. They were to maintain 
peace in their districts for a small salary. Every offence of a criminal 
nature came within their jurisdiction.*” The total independence of the 
Faujdari was very much resented by the Provincial Council at Patna. They 
felt that this would debar them from interfering in its affairs.” Reza 
Khan’s system did not work well owing to the effects of the famine of 
1770. The country had not yet recovered from the famine. The Faujdari 
staff being inadequate in number were unable to check the wave of crime 
that followed the famine.*? Moreover the people did not extend their 
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co-operation to the faujdars. The faujdars were often corrupt, oppressive 
and negligent in their duties. Sometimes they appeared to be quite 
powerless against an ordinary agent of the Company. An interesting case 
took place in Tirhut in September 1777 where the faujdar Shakrulla was 
attacked and assaulted by Imam Baksh, an agent of the Company for salt- 
petre, who had in his employment four to five hundred armed men. 
Shakrulla was rescued by some local people.” 

The Council also felt that the authority of the naib nazim of Bengal was 
not much. felt in Bihar because of the distance at which he resided. He 
had to depend on the facts transmitted to him from Bihar, in which case, 
the cases would often apear obscure and perplexed and the prisoner 
would be sure of an acquittal.’ 

On 28th March 1780 the Governor General proposed a number of 
alterations in the judicial administration in the provinces which were 
adopted on 11th April of.the same year. The Patna Provincial Council 
resented this because they felt that their power was being weakened in 
the province.* The first and the most important of these reforms were 
the appointments of Superintendents of Adalats in Calcutta, Murshidabad, 
Burdwan, Dhaka, Purnea and Patna. The Superintendent had to be a 
covenanted servant of the Company. with the title of Superintendent of 
the Diwani Adalat. He was to be appointed by the Governor General and 
his jurisdiction was to be separate from and independent of the Provincial 
councils. The jurisdiction of the Provincial Council was now restricted 
to matters of revenue and of disputes about the limits of districts. The 
Superintendént could not summon a:‘zamindar or farmer without prior 
permission of the Provincial council who could refuse granting such a 
permission. Even if the Superintendent wanted to summon an inferior 
agent of reveriue he had to issue a warrant under his public‘seal and 
signature stating reasons for issuing such a warrant.” 

A clear segregation was made for the first time betwe2n revenue and 
purely civil suits. Under revenue fell all demands for rents or revenue 
or persons employed in collecting them down from the government to 
the raiyats, as well as complaints from the raiyats and others against: 
exactions and oppression which did not come under the jurisdiction of 
the criminal courts. Under civil suits were included cases of inheritance 
to zamindari or other Herel, estates or real property and disputes and 
matters of personal property.”* The argument regarding ‘the division of 
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jurisdiction was that it would relieve the council from a great deal of 
labour and responsibility and enable them to put more efforts in their 
duties pertaining to revenue. But the Provincial Councils were to render 
every kind of assistance to the Superintendents. 

But difficulties were sure to arise from the proposed judicial 
regulations, which were pointed out by the Provincial Council of Bihar 
to the Governor General. There were fewer big zamindars in Bihar than 
in Bengal. Bihar was dotted with petty zamindars or maliks and small 
revenue payers or chowdhuries, who were frequently involved in litigation. 
Since public enquiry would hamper revenue collections, the Council 
always pursued the policy of bringing the two parties into an amicable 
settlement. Under the new regulations, cases relating to private property 
were to be tried at a court independent of the Council’s jurisdiction. In 
that case the council felt that the duty of the superintendent was bound 
to clash frequently with theirs which would tend very much to weaken 
their authority so necessary to secure the revenues. The Counci’s opinion 
was that in a country like Bihar, where the zamindars were refractory and 
rebellious, obedience could be only secured by the strong hand of 
absolute authority.°6 

The Council also feared a clash of authority with the Faujdari. courts. 
It would be often difficult to distinguish between debts incurred by 
zamindars in consequence of their engagements for the revenue and those 
contracted on their private account as in both cases the usual voucher is 
a bond. If in such a case a zamindar was sued in the Diwani Adalat and a 
decision passed against him, he had no means of repayment except to 
sell his land, in which case there would be a loss in the revenue.?” The 
Governor General however would not make any alterations in the 
regulations of justice on the basis of the Council’s observations. 

The appointment of John Booth as Superintendent of the Adalat in 
Bihar seems to have been another of Hastings’ moves to curb the 
autonomy of the Provincial Council. Booth’s appointment was not 
welcomed in the Council.’ In October 1780 it seemed that what the 
council feared turned out to be true. The Council informed the Governor 
General that little attention was being paid to their decisions in the Diwani 
Adalat and that they frequently received threats of prosecution to the 
Supreme Court of Judicature. It seems that the Council was interfering 
in matters of civil justice which they were not supposed to do. This is 
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confirmed by John Booth’s allegations against the Council. The Council 
was not on good terms with Booth. They wrote to the Governor General 
in September 1780:expressing deep resentment against Booth’s charges 
against them particularly against.some of their members. The Council of 
course denied all the charges.%? 

Booth first charged the Council with illegal interference. Apart from 
transmitting the arzees (petitions) presented to them to the adalat, the 
Council was interpreting and commenting on them. The Council denied 
this charge. Booth also alleged, that the council was giving private 
instructions to the amils not to obey the parwanas issued by the court. The 
council refuted this charge too and pointed out that though they had 
frequently received complaints from the amils and the zammdars regarding 
the interruptions to the collections due to the Superintendent’s constant 
interference by summoning them to the court, the Council had chosen 
to ignore them. Booth further charged the Council with having circulated 
through Tirhut and other such places under their immediate dependence, 
orders that, in case of any contest arising: cognizable to ‘his jurisdiction, 
no petition. whatever to his court was to be made. He also charged.them 
with having circulated in the province private English papers, pretending 
that: they were parwanas from the Adalat. He finally charged. them with 
having frequently in his hours of business in the Adalat instigated people 
to bring either insolent messages or to behave in a disrespectful manner 
towards him. The Council denied all the charges brought by Booth against 
them.40 

Booth had bisugit these charges specifically against three’ members 
of the Council, Young, Bird and Bright. In December 1780 for some reason 
or other Booth withdrew his charges against these three men.*! Though 
the allegations were withdrawn, it was apparent that the Council was 
encroaching upon the jurisdiction of the Superintendent though their 
jurisdictions were categorically specified by the Governer General in the 
new regulations of 1780. 

All the available evidence T that the effects of British 
intervention in the judicial administration of Bihar was very limited 
indeed. ‘The only evidence that reveals any degree of involvement in civil 
justice relates to Patna itself. Here the Provincial Council went through 
the motions of holding courts. But what the famous “Patna Case” 
demonstrated beyond possibility of doubt is that, the Muslim law officers, 
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including a distinguished gazi who had been in office under the Nawabs, 
were left to their own devices. Judging by the records of the Patna 
Council, the Mofussil Adalats were functioning, and were referring appeals 
to Patna. A few of these were heard by the Provincial Council, but in 
most cases the existing decrees were simply confirmed. It seems highly 
likely that outside Patna and its neighbourhood the effective 
administration of justice remained with the zamindars and revenue 
farmers. 

Intervention in criminal justice was even more limited in scope and 
the British were concerned that no improvements seemed to have been 
made in maintaining order and security. Reports of dacoits were 
widespred. There was said to have been a “crime wave” after the 
famine. Sannyasi robbers were reported. As late as 1806-07 Bahbahani who 
visited Bihar said that travelling was unsafe in the province. On his way 
to Benaras from Patna, Bahbahani was attacked by robbers at Danapur 
on the western outskirts of Patna and was deprived of all his 
possessions.** With the administration of civil justice it would seem that 
police power could only be effectively created by zamindars, not by the 
British. Big zamindars retained armed forces but such powers were 
evidently not being used to maintain order locally. 
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COLONISING THE HILLS : THE BRITISH 
IN DARJEELING (1835-1947) 


Sreejith K 
Darjeeling Government College 


And let it circulate through ev'ry vein 
Of all your empire; that where Britain’s power 
Is felt, mankind may feel her mercy too. 
— Anonymous 


In Orientalism! and elsewhere, Edward Said has shown how the control 
of the means of representation confirmed the hegemony of the European 
powers in their respective empires.* For the colonisers, in most cases, 
‘knowing’ the people conquered, and representing them in a 
subordinate position became an ally of political and economic 
domination. Through a study of colonial writings, this article aims to 
reveal how the British, through imperial discourse, reinforced their 
hegemony in the Darjeeling hills. In the process, an attempt would be 
made to show how by a deployment of binaries, and demarcation with 
the ‘other’, a ‘British’ identity was constructed. 


I 


For the British, India of the plains was a land of disease and disorder. 
And in the hill stations ‘discovered’ in the mid-nineteenth century, they 
found an ideal way to social distancing and a release from the hot, 
disease-ridden land. In the cool clime of the hills, with their fewer 
population, absence of mosquitoes and ‘miasmatic’- fevers, it became 
possible for the English to recreate a ‘home away from home’. As 
Metcalfe has pointed out,” in these towns, with their ample numbers of 
English women and children, the colonial British could reaffirm their 
sense of themselves as a community at once fit to rule and bound together 
by common values.” 

The British search for a hill station in the east, especially for those 
whites toiling in the heat of Kolkata, concluded with the ‘founding’ of 


Darjeeling. They first came upon Darjeeling in 1828 when Captain G, A-—- ~ "i 
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Lloyd and J. W. Grant, the commercial Resident at Maldah, on their way 
to settle a dispute between Sikkim and Nepal, stumbled upon it and were 
impressed with its potential as a sanatorium. Consequently, Lloyd was 
authorized by the Court of Directors to conduct negotiations with the 
Sikkim Raja, who, by a deed signed on 1st Febuary, 1835, granted 
Darjeeling to the British for Rs. 3000/- which was later increased to Rs. 
6000/- per annum. According to the British historian Dozey “this 
exchange...considered at that time from a financial point of view was 
entirely in favour of the giver as the revenue derived from the hill never 
exceeded Rs. 20/- per year’’* In November, 1849, Dr. Hooker and Dr. 
Campbell while travelling in Sikkim, ostensibly with prior permission, 
were ‘treacherously’ arrested and made to undergo severe indignities 
by Chogyal, the ‘pagla dewan’ of the Himalayan kingdom.? This led to 
a punitive expedition by the British over the borders in February 1850, 
the end result of which was the English acquired for Darjeeling, an 
enclave within Sikkimese territories, a land route to the plains. This, 
however, was not the end of the matter. Levelling charges of kidnapping 
their subjects and harbouring criminals, the British undertook the final 
military action against Sikkim in 1860-61, which resulted in the 
humiliating Tumlung treaty signed by the Sikkim raja, on which H. H. 
Risely was to triumphantly declare : “No more complete recognition 
of our supremacy in matters of external policy, and our right to prescribe 
certain essential conditions of internal administration. could well be 
demanded’” Soon roads and railways connected the hill station to the 
plains, and the process of colonisation was in full swing. 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, it was widely believed that 
“of the many beautiful hill stations scattered on the picturesque 
mountaintops of India, Darjeeling, by reason of its delightful 
surroundings, is pre-eminently the first—the Queen of Hill Resorts.” 
Initially, it was expected to serve as a sanatorium to restore the battered 
health of the English after a long stay in the plains. But in course of time, 
it attracted several hundreds of European settlers who with their 
newfound aesthetic sensibility informed by the ‘picturesque’, took to the 
mountains with a passion. A popular travel guide of the period claimed 
that “it is doubtful whether there is a finer view in the world than that 
to be obtained from Observatory Hill...The remembrance of the Alpine 
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regions of Switzerland sinks into nothingness at the sight of the mighty 
Himalayas.’ Its health benefits too became a recurrent theme in 
nineteenth-century colonial writings. As one writer put it, “it would be 
difficult to imagine a climate more likely on the whole to be suitable to 
the maintenance of good health in the European than that of 
Darjeeling.... The possibility of being in the open air at all times without 
inconvenience from the effects of the sun induces habits of active exercise 
which render the body muscular and vigorous; the skin is clear, the 
complexion ruddy, and corpulency is almost unknown......It is incredible 
what a few weeks of that mountain air does for the India born children 
of European parents.’” Similarly, Hooker, the botanist-traveller wrote 
that “children’s faces afford as good an index as any to the 
healthfulness of a climate, and in no part of the world is there a more 
active, rosy and bright young community than at Darjeeling.’?° It was 
soon “recognized by the government that it is cheaper in the long run 
to send up its servants to Darjeeling when they are out of sorts for a few 
weeks’ treatment in a European climate instead of their having to take 
leave, or linger on in a condition of inefficiency from illness at stations 
in the plains.’’!! 

Before the emergence of hill stations, English families used to send their 
wards to England for schooling. But with the starting of schools for 
European children in Darjeeling, it became possible to avoid the “most 
dismal drawback to Anglo-Indian life, namely, the fact of children 
growing up with little or no knowledge of their parents, and parents 
passing into the vale of years ignorant of the character and disposition 
of their children.’’!* The schooling in the hills was also meant to be 
different from that in the plains. For example, St. Andrews Colonial 
Homes in Kalimpong aimed : 

To give the children of the domiciled community a course of training in a 
healthy district and in favourable environments, such as will fit them for 
emigration to the colonies and for honest labour in India. It is a well-known 
fact that the domiciled community deteriorates in the environment of a 
tropical country and oriental standards; and the object of the Homes is to 
break down the influence of heredity and of such environments, by removing 
the children at an early age to surroundings which are healthier, both 
physically and morally, than the towns in plains, by teaching them dignity 
of oe and by instilling principles of self-respect, self-reliance and self- 
help.! 
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Initially, while the British were still in the process of consolidation, they 
demonstrated their authority with the partially Indianised figure of the 
nabob, keeping Indian mistresses, smoking hookah anc. indulging in 
Indian ceremonials. However, once power was firmly in their hands, they 
legitimized their status-as rulers by re-casting themselves as the 
embodiment of racial superiority, pre-ordained to rule over the Indians. 
The nabob had given way to the sahib. As Collingham points out, 
metropolitan signifiers of respectability were subtly transformed within 
the colonial context and reformulated as distinctly Anglo-Indian signifiers 
of Britishness.!4 Officials were now anxious to see themselves as uniquely 
fitted to rule, leading an aristocratic lifestyle; respected by simple peasants 
and supported by “martial races’. In short, social hierarchy was to 
correspond to the political hierarchy. 

Thus, apart from the fear of disease and insecurity, political 
imperatives prompted the colonial authorities in Darjeeling to demarcate 
where the whites and the locals were to inhabit. The result, as elsewhere 
in India, was two different worlds—the English settlements with well- 
planned streets and gardens, whereas the locals had to live alongside 
narrow filthy lanes. The areas inhabited by the British inciuding its army 
barracks were self-contained, in order “to keep them away from the 
baneful influences at work in the bazaar.’ A contemporary source 
describes the contrasting areas in Darjeeling thus :, 

The ridge on which the station is situated is’ very narrow at the top; along it 
most of the European houses are perched, while others occupy positions on 
the flanks...The Eden and the Jubilee sanatoriums, the Police lines, the bazaar 
and the Railway station are built on the lower portions of zhe western slope 
of the ridge, and below them, lie the jail, the Botanical garden and the native 
town, chiefly occupied by the Poors classes of natives, and consisting of huts 

built without method or regularity.'° 
On the infrequent occasions the British: did visit the areas inhabited by 
the locals, they were repulsed by the filth and poverty they were 
confronted with. While going inside a monastery, one writer warned, 
‘intending visitors should provide themselves with a good supply of 
eau-de-cologne as the sacred atmosphere of the interior is a good deal 
removed from that of ‘Araby the Blest.’’!” Of the Bautias, another 
commented that ‘‘ear-rings and gambling are their chief weaknesses, if 
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we except an apparent abhorrence of soap and water’’!8 Apart from the 
predictable revulsion, some others found the colours and gaiety of the 
native areas exotic, as is evident from the following description of the 
weekly market : as 
The noise the vendors and purchasers make, chattering, shouting, howling 
and singing is something terrific. It is both interesting and amusing to watch 
the coolies and others as they flock to and fro in never-ending strings, some 
coming in to make their purchases, others returning home; the women with 
their useful hill bamboo basket slung on their backs, the men were never 
without their kukris struck in belts; laughing, joking, playing with each other, 
many of them more than half intoxicated with the drink they make from 
‘murwah’ or from questionable brandy and whisky obtained in the 
bazaar.” 
For the English, India was a new world which they tried to comprehend 
using their own forms of knowledge. The colonial officials considered 
India to be a vast collection of numbers because, as Cohn points out, 
“numbers were a particular form of certainty to be held on in a strange 
world.’’?0 The censuses also indicate the Victorian quest for total 
knowledge and obsession for statistics. In the census and elsewhere, caste, 
tribe-and community were placed at the heart of India’s social system, 
and became the social categories that were ordered for administrative 
purposes. Linguistic, cultural and physical differences were objectified to 
order typologies and hierarchies. In Darjeeling, in one instance, on the 
basis of physiognomy, the natives were characterized under the following 
heads : 
A-type-The long nosed, big-eyed, and tall in stature : 1. the Brahmans; 
2. Thakuri; 3. Chettry, 4. Newar, 5. Kami, 6. Sarki, and 7. Damae 
B-type-Intermediate between A and C : 1. Mangar; 2. Gurung; 
3. Tamang 
C-type—Flat-nosed, small and oblique-eyed, and small in stature : 
1. The Limboo; 2. Jimdar, and 3. the Yakha.*+ Concepts of racial differences 
and hierarchies which placed the Europeans at the top were thought to 
be supported by science during the early phase of colonialism and 
became the justification for empire. However, in the 20th century, when 
racial theories got discredited, the colonisers were to go back to the notion 
of cultural differences for self-justification. 
In the hills, like elsewhere in the country, the British, in pursuit of their 
political goals, resorted to clever machinations along ethnic lines. 
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Following the acquisition of Darjeeling and further conquests in the 
region, Risley wrote that “our position will be strengthened by the 
change which is insensibly but steadily taking place in the composition 
of the population...The Lepchas...are rapidly dying out; while from the 
west, the industrious Newars and Goorkhas of Nepal are pressing 
forward to clear and cultivate the large areas of unoccupied land on which 
the European tea-planters of Darjeeling have already cast longing eyes. 
The influx of these hereditary enemies of Tibet is our surest guarantee 
against a revival of Tibetan influence. Here also religion will play a 
leading part... The Tibetan proprietors will gradually be dispossessed, and 
will betake themselves to the petty trade for which they have an 
undeniable aptitude. Thus race and religion, the prime movers of the 
Asiatic world, will settle the Sikkim difficulty for us in their own way. 
We have only to look on and see that the operation of these causes is not 
artifically hindered by the interference of Tibet and Nepal.” 

The national movement did not make much headway in Darjeeling, 
but in the subconscious of the British and the Anglo-Indians living here, 
there was, always, the lurking uneasiness. Reverend Pelly, Rector at St. 
Paul’s school from 1928-33 recollects : “Those were the days of strong 
anti-British feelings and British officers went in danger of their lives. Our 
boys, almost all, reckoned themselves as British. I remember going one 
good-night, and seeing to my surprise that they all had their hockey-sticks 
at their bed-sides. I asked why. They said ‘we want to be ready in case 
old Gandhi comes up the hill”? In the twentieth century, as the empire 
faced setbacks elsewhere, the colonials in the hill station needed constant 
reasurances of their authority. In 1916, a tableau was organized at the 
Loreto convent where the might of the mother-country was clearly on 
show.” i 

In the gendering of races, the Gurkhas of this frontier region, cut off 
as they were from the mainstream and hence the national movement, 
were designated as ‘martial’ as opposed to the ‘effeminate Bengali’. 
Of the various ‘military tribes’ of Nepal, who later were to flock in large 
numbers to Darjeeling, Hodgson was to write “such are their energy 
of character, love of enterprise, freedom from the shackles of caste, 
unadulterated military habits and perfect subjectibility to a discipline such 
as ours, that I am well assured, their services, if obtained, would soon 
come to be highly prized...In my humble opinion, they are, by far, the 
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best soldiers in Asia.’ In the course of time, Darjeeling became a local 
recruiting centre for the Gurkha Regiment with around 27,428 taken 
between 1886 and 1904.76 

For many amongst the British, the Indian subcontinent was an escape 
from the stifling embrace of civilised places. Here, the idea of ‘the noble 
savage’ was to gain wide currency, especially in British notions of the 
people in the frontier region. Dane Kennedy has argued that the British 
perceived the hillsmen, ‘the noble guardians of Edenic sanctuaries’, as 
a simple people informed by such qualities as gentleness and innocence 
and lacking in the vices that marked the Indian of the plains.” This 
essentialist perception is in evidence in some of the writings by the British 
in Darjeeling. For instance, one wrote of how “the Lepcha is essentially 
a child of nature, a creature of the forest, with the fondness of the jungle- 
man for bird and beast and flower.” Dozey, the historian, observed 
how the paharie is “one whose being is saturated with a philosophic 
contempt for the accumulation of material wealth...because the mere 
earning of wages with him is a triviality when compared with the joy of 
living.” In one of those rare cases where the colonial binaries are 
reversed, it was posited that ‘Limbu women set an example to the 
women of our own race, which doubtless would be pleasing to many 
husbands if followed, by showing a mind, above all, extraneous to aids 
to their charms, considering “beauty unadorned adored the most” 30 

However, as Said has shown, the representation of the ‘natives’ in 
imperial discourse is implicated in power inequalities and the 
subordination of the colonised. In the construction of a ‘British’ identity, 
demarcation of inferiorisation of the ‘other’ was something the 
colonisers could not do without. The colonised was projected as the 
inverse or the negative image of the coloniser, and the colonised world 
was emptied of meaning so as to enable Europe to emerge as the site of 
civilisational plenitude. In Darjeeling, to describe oneself as ‘enlightened’ 
meant that someone else like the Lepchas or the Bhutias had to be shown 
as ‘savage’ or ‘vicious’. A violent hierarchy was thus established in 
imperial discourse through binary opposition, in which one term of the 
opposition is always dominant as in civilised / primitive. In a travel guide 
of the period, the natives are described as “strange, wild, dirty, 
uncombed, independent, semi-savages...with the Mongolian cast of 
countenance.” *! The British, convinced of their own upright and humane 
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intentions, sought to make of the natives a people uniquely predisposed 
to corruption and laziness. Of the Lepchas, it was pointed out that “like 
all savages, they have a great dislike to continental exertion; and are lazy; 
disobedient to their masters, when they take service; and at the very least, 
as much addicted to lying as the inhabitants of Bengal.’”°? The Tibetan 
Bhutias, according to one, looked “more like what we should imagine 
some of the denizens of Dante’s inner ‘circles’ to be than living human 
beings.” For many amongst the English, India’s present was equal 
to Britain’s past. On seeing a devil-dance in a monastery, one writer 
observed, “as a picture of medievalism I know nothing to compare with 
it.”54 On the religious beliefs of the population in Darjeeling, Major W. 
Brook Northey, an officer in the Gurkha Rifles, opined : “they are 
intensely superstitious, and wizards, witches and all kinds of witchcraft 
play an important part in their lives. Above all things, they have the most 
child-like belief in ghosts, or, as they are called in their language, bhuts” 35 

Euro-centrism was also manifest in the assumptions ard practices of 
Christian missionaries to whom the colonial officials provided unstinted 
support. It was posed that “if we do not seek the conversion of the 
heathen in our particular locality, do we deserve to be considered the 
followers of Him whose very name is Love.” And it was hoped that 
‘if the Lepchas could be brought under the influence of 
Christianity...they would be a very interesting and hopeful race”? The 
role of the missionaries was ambiguous in this context. On the one hand, 
they worked closely with the Indians, and criticized, at times, the official 
policies. But the presence of the missionaries encouraged the British to 
see themselves as more moral than Indians and to. think that the 
preservation of social distancing was morally justifiable. Moreover, in 
many of their activities, religious conversion, spreading European style 
education and their own ideas of morality, family life and social customs, 
the missionaries were the most intrusive of all forces of cultural 
imperialism. ed 

Being more self-contained and insulated than i in the plains, the British 
in Darjeeling, thus, expressed contempt for all things native: ‘Coming as 
they did from a hierarchised society, the colonisers were also marked by 
class distinctioins. However, in an alien land, in the construction of a 
British identity, these distinctions were conveniently overlooked. On one 
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occasion, following fun and frolic in which the English settlers belonging 
to both the classes took part, one writer pointed out that though social 
distinctions are a necessary evil, “when occasions such as these bring 
us together, we are enabled to feel that we are the offspring of a common 
progenitor, the children of one common Father, and such intercourse we 
believe to be good for both.’”*8 


IHI 


In hegemonising the conquered areas, the colonisers effectively employed 
the strategy of erasing the history of the people subjugated and, in its 
place, imposing their own. The natives were, in any case, seen as 
incapable of independent existence—a non-historical people, to be 
inevitably absorbed by larger nations. It was argued that the Lepchas, 
among others, “have no history either of themselves or others.’”? In 
March 1929, moves were made by the British officials in the city headed 
by the Deputy ‘Commissioner, Mr. Blandy, to commemorate what was 
assumed to be the centenary of its ‘founding’. Officially, the British had 
come to possess Darjeeling only in 1835, and, therefore, there was still 
time left to actually complete the hundredth year of its possession. But 
as a certain H. Hosten, writing in the Bengal Past and Present, wrote, 
defending the official decision, “may we not say that June 18, 1829, the 
date of Lloyd’s first report, indicates the beginning of Darjeeling, and 
that therefore June 18,1929, might suitably be celebrated as its first 
centenary?’ He also suggested that “the first documents [old diaries, 
family papers, newspapers, printed books] to which Darjeeling owes its 
existence as a British city be published or republished this year” as a 
means of leaving behind “some enduring form of the public spirit 
aroused by a century of peaceful occupation...and some lasting 
remembrance of the men who lived here and are gone.’*! 
Throughout its colonial record in India, the British had invoked their 
‘popular history’ with its emblematic heroes and villains to legitimise 
their rule. Darjeeling proved to be no exception with, for instance, the 
unjust treatment of Sikkim from whom the British had acquired 
Darjeeling coming to be justified in colonial writings by vilifying 
‘Chogyal’ (Dewan). Campbell’s ‘ill-treatment’ by the Sikkim 
authorities which led to an English invasion and further annexations, was 
caused, according to one writer, by his interference to procure the release 
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of a Nepalese girl the Chogyal had kidnapped,“ and elsewhere, the latter 
was castigated for monopolizing trade, enriching himself, for ae 
British subjects, taxing merchandise, and harbouring offenders.*° 

The rapacious territorial conquests made by the British.in these parts 
were legitimised by a deployment of the myth of Pax Brittanica. The 
bitterness and acrimony Sikkim would have felt in its dealings with the 
British were camouflaged by the claim that “association with India has 
been of the greatest benefit to Sikkim and her people, who are secured 
from invasions and annexation by her neighbours, and assured of 
peace...British administration has saved her from a state of complete 
insolvency” [!]* And, on the forcible acquisition of Kalimpong from 
Bhutan, it was pointed out that “from that day peace and prospeny 
have reigned in the place of turmoil and poverty.” 

Metcalf has shown how the British employed Saracenic features in their 
architecture in the post-mutiny period, when the Crown took over the 
direct administration of the country, in order to lay claim to legitimacy 
as the successor of the Mughal state.*° In Darjeeling, ‘The Shrubbery’, 
the seat of the Lieutenant of Governor of Bengal built in 1879, and one 
of those imposing colonial structures aimed at creating awe amongst the 
natives, is one such example with a huge blue dome on to top. Indo- 
saracenic architecture, however, was interspersed with the Gothic style 
which, by then, had acquired the status of Britishness; and which, in the 
colonies, provided a feeling of being at home. St. Andrews Church, 
orginally constructed in 1843, and renovated over the years is a good 
example of the Gothic style employed by the British. It has pointed arches, 
conspicuous spires and a cross on the top as well as long, narrow group 
lance glasses. The Municipal. Town Hall, another of the Gothic structures, 
was built in 1911 with a 100 ft. tower, its four clocks. facing the four 
directions. 

In the imperial agenda, naming and renaming of spaces became a 
symbolic as well as literal act of mastery. Apart from the Auckland Roads 
and Lavendar Lanes, contemporary sources in colonial Darjeeling reveal 
the distinctive English names given to half-timbered dwellings modeled 
after the English country cottages which may have partly mitigaged the 
nostaligia the early settlers felt for an England left behind—"“‘in the north, 
one Lt. Montgomery owned a house called ‘John O’Groats’, and on the 
road to Observatory hill, there was Mr. Martin’s ‘Primrose Hill’ as well 
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as ‘Lowland Place’ owned by Mr. Hepper.”® The Gothic St. Andrew’s 
Church, a Bandstand and the ‘Chowrasta’ completed the illusion of an 
English country town, while the last-mentoned according to a popular 
guide of the period, “may be regarded as the ‘charing cross’ of 
Darjeeling.*® 

In the development of the hill station, the hard work put in by the 
locals who laboured in often dangerous circumstances was ignored, and 
British officialdom valorized. It was pointed out that “agreeable and 
courteous in manners, able and judicious in mind, energetic and 
enterprising in carrying out the plans that occurred to himself or others 
for increasing the prosperity of the settlement, it is to Dr. Campbell that 
Darjeeling mainly owes it past progress and present position.’”4? The 
region was thought to be rich in resources with great potential for 
economic development, but the ignorance of the locals and the obsolete 
social customs they followed were blamed for hindering the possibility 
of it being transformed into a commercially viable economy. The 
efficiency, technical progress and the capacity for abstract thought 
supposedly possessed by the Whites were counterposed to the collective 
flaws of the natives. In a striking binary, it was argued that in Darjeeling, 
at one end of the scale of civilisation stands the European, and at the other, 
remnants of races who express agriculture by the term ‘felling’ or 
‘clearing the forest’, who have no term for ‘village’, for ‘horse’, for 
‘plough’, for ‘money’ of any kind, and whose language is marked by 
an absence of any term for nearly every operation of the intellect or will, 
whether virtuous or vicious, and for almost every abstract idea, whether 
material or immaterial.’ In their writings, the colonial administrators 
conform to the world-view of emerging capitalism with regard to the 
relation between man and nature, and the utilization of resources for 
production and exchange. It was pointed out that” it may be safely 
asserted that the European tea-planter has done more or develop the 
natural resources of this beautiful country within a short span of years, 
than could be accomplished in centuries without his aid”.5} In an article 
titled ‘On the colonization of the Himalayas by Europeans’, Hodgson 
argued that “the encouragement of colonization...is one of the highest 
and most important duties of the Government.’’”°? Pointing to the 
emerging British settlement in Sonada in the periphery of Darjeeling 
town, Capt. Hathorn, writing in 1863, triumphantly declared : 
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we would say to those who undervalue ‘interlopers’, go to Hope Town, and 
see what half a dozen Englishmen of intelligence and energy have 
accomplished there—a ‘howling wilderness’ transformed into prosperous 
farms and happy homesteads—and we think that they will wish us that every 
forest-covered spur in the British Himalayas were similarly colonized by the 
character and caliber of our countrymen on the hills above the Balasun.* 
Euro-centric views laced with varying levels of Social-Darwinism made 
the English in India project Imperial Europe as the ‘centre’, and those 
areas that lay outside it at the margin or periphery as lacking in 
civilization. Consequently, the colonizer’s attempts to bring those areas 
under the influence of enlightenment became the rationale for their 
exploitation. Through a critical reading of the writings left behind by the 
British in Darjeeling, it, thus, becomes possible to demonstrate the extent 
to which they contradict their underlying assumptions on civilisation, 
justice, etc. while revealing their colonialist ideologies.and practices. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE ORIGIN OF 
INDIAN NATIONAL CONGRESS 
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The origin of the Indian National Congress, as P. Sitaramayya notes, is 
“shrouded in mystery.”! The details and theories about its birth are so 
varied that a closer look at them at first seems to deepen the sense of 
mystery. 

Why was the Indian National Congress founded in the year 1885? Why 
was it left to an ex-Secretary* to the Government of India and a national 
of the white ruling race to organize a political organization for the well 
being of the Indian? What were Hume’s real motives? Did the idea of, 
the Indian National Congress originate with Lord Dufferin? Was the 
Indian National Congress a product of Dufferin’s Machiavellianism or 
Hume’s Liberalism or a by-product of their conspiracy? Was 
Russophobia the compelling motive? These questions have so far defied 
satisfactory answers. 

It was W. C. Bonnerjee who first propounded the thesis that the Indian 
National Congress as an all-India political organization owed its origin 
to the scheming brain of Dufferin: The Viceroy sent for Mr. A. O. Hume 
and convinced him that the latter’s proposal to set up an all-India 
organization to reform ’social evils of India would not be of much avail 
and instead suggested the need for an all-India political organization 
which could point out to the Government the defects of the 
administration and also how these could be removed. The great 
proconsul’s idea was that the proposed organization should perform the 
same functions in India which Her Majesty’s Opposition did in England. 
Hume discussed the Viceroy’s plan with the Indian politicians and all 
decided to work out the project.’ 

This contention is also supported by Lala Lajpat Rai* who has further 
developed the theme that Dufferin and Hume jointly worked out the plan 
of an ‘innocuous and loyal’ political organization to serve as a ‘safety- 
valve’ for the escape of the mounting discontent’ that beset the British 
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Empire. Pattabhi Sitaramayya” also subscribes to the general view that 
Dufferin and Hume worked in unison and evolved out the plan of a 
political organization. Lord Dufferin had made it a condition with Mr. 
Hume that his name should not be divulged so long as he remained in 
the country. 

Indian nationalists have generally supported this theory. Gokhale, for 
instance, believed that no “Indian could have started the Indian 
National Congress.’’”© The prevailing political psychology didnot 
encourage Indians to come forward and be courageous, and even if some 
had taken the initiative, “the officials would not have allowed it (the 
congress) to come into existence.” 

Even the Communists repeat the Dufferin-Hume “conspiracy” 
theory in which they see, of course, a perfectly natural working out of 
the laws of dialectical materialism. That the Congress should have been 
‘‘Dufferin’s project”, was so to speak, historically determined. 
According to Palme Dutt, the chief Marxian theoretician, the 
“contradictions” in Indian nationalism spring precisely from its Hume- 
Dufferin parentage. For, in his view, Indian nationalism manifests a 
strand of co-operation with imperialism against the masses and a strand 
of leadership of ‘ele masses against imperialism. Consequently the Indian 
bourgeoisie is “at once in conflict with the British bourgeoisie and 
desiring to lead the Indian people, yet fearing that “too rapid” advance 
may end in destroying its privileges along with those of. the 
imperialists.” 

_ The official records of the Government of india and the Private 
Correspondence of Lord Dufferin give an insight into the developments 
connected with the. inception of the Indian National Congress. A broad 
perspective of the developments suggests that the egg of Indian 
nationalism. had been incubated decades earlier and this national 
consciousness was a product of the Indian renaissance and contemporary 
Western influences.. 

The fear of Russian advance in Central Asia and the apprehended - 
invasion of Herat in the spring of 1885 kept the Indian Government at 
tenterhooks. The people of India gave demonstration of their loyalty to 
the Crown by offering themselves as volunteers for the defence of their 
country. The Indian, press and western-educated Indians demanded the 
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organization of volunteer corps. A similar demand came from the 
European residents in India. The Indian citizens wanted arms for self- 
defence and for performance of police duties should all the resources of 
the government be deployed at the frontier to meet the advancing Russian 
armies. The ‘Volunteer Movement’, as Government officials called it, 
considerably puzzled the government. | 

When the Viceroy visited Lahore he was confronted by representation 
for repeal of the Arms Act and formation of an Indian Volunteer Corps. 
The Viceroy had to be very cautions and diplomatic in his talk. He said 
“The normal forces of the Empire are more than sufficient to maintain 
the inviolability of our territory and among the forces there is none more 
inivincible than the consciousness that behind the organized and 
disciplined Anglo-Indian armies is stored up the inexhaustible fund of 
popular loyalty and courageous enthusiasm to which you have 
referred.’’® 

Dufferin described the Volunteer Movement as being “stimulated by 
designing people with a view to the creation of the Citizen Army to be 
hereafter used for political purposes.’” Sir Lepel Girffin, Agent to the 
Governor General in Central India, described the Volunteer Scheme as 
impolitic and dangerous.” Indians will be loyal in the sense that a 
mastiff is loyal to his master, not in the sense a son is loyal to his father. 
A mastiff well-fed and contented will defend his master’s property, as 
the Indian has done and will do; but there are limits to his fidelity and 
under circumstances when his animal instincts are aroused or opposed 
he will turn on his master.’ 

Dufferin considered it safer to admit a certain portion of natives to 
responsible commands in the regular army than to put rifles and 
ammunition into the hands of a parcel of untrained, undisciplined and 
excitable Indian University graduates.!! The Indian Government cold- 
shouldered the issue and the ‘Volunteer Movement’ petered out as the 
Russian danger receded. | 

Russophobia and the “Volunteer Movement’ worked as a lever to 
political activity in India. In the ferment of political ideas, the project of 
an all-India political organization which was already in the air found an 
atmosphere very conducive to its birth and growth. It was in March 1885, 
when the Russian danger was at its optimum point, that A. O. Hume 
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met the Viceroy, explained to him his proposal to organize the Indian 
National Congress and succeeded in securing the Viceroy’s neutrality, 
if not active, support, for his plan. Taken in this light, Russophobia did 
yield some dividends in favour of the Indians. 

Still another theory explaining Hume’s initiative was the fear of a 
rebellion of the peasants, especially in North India. There are two versions 
to this theory. The first says that Hume came to know of the impending 
evanuty while still a civilian, through official sources, namely the 

‘secret reports” from the CID.'* The second version is found in 
Wedderburn’s life of Hume.* It says that Hume got the information not 
from official sources, but from some mysterious beings called “Chelas” 
and ‘’Gurus’’ (disciples and masters). Through them Hume gained 
access to “seven large volumes” containing a large number of entries 
indicating a general state of rebellion in North India. These volumes were 
put at Hume’s disposal, “to avert calamity”, about fifteen months 
before Lord Lytton’s departure from India, i.e. about 1879. For some 
strange reason these volumes were in his possession for only a week : 
“into six of them he only dipped” while he examined the volumes 
relating to N.W. Provinces rather carefully. 

Who were those Chelas and Gurus and how did they come into contact 
with Hume? Also puzzling is the histocity of “the seven large 
volumes”. No historian refers to a revolutionary situation in the 1870s. 
If Hume’s supporters had the Deccan peasant revolt in mind, it was 
economic in character, not political ; it was a revolt against Indian money- 
lenders, not against British rule. And it did not affect North India. 
Everywhere the: Hindus were in no mood for rebellion ; as for the 
Muslims, Sir Syeed Ahmed Khan was doing his best to reconcile them 
to British rule. 

Despite these obvious difficulties about “the seven large volumes”, 
Hume did make use of the theme of discontent in his Congress 
pamphlets, especially in The Rising Tide. Anyone familiar with the 
language of theosophy and informed of Hume’s passionate involvement 
in theosophy during 1879-83 will not be surprised by Wedderburn’s 
mysterious reference to Chelas and Gurus, terms which are borrowed from 
theosophical vocabulary. In 1879 (the year in which Hume received the 
communications from “Chelas” and ‘‘Gurus’’) Madame Blavatsky and 
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Col. Olcott, the co-founders of Theosophy, landed in India. They were 
Hume’s intimate friends and Hume’s Shimla home was the scene of 
several spiritual seances conducted by Madame Blavatsky. It must be 
remembered that Hume was a radical humanitarian by nature and that 
the Mutiny precipitated a spiritual crisis in his life. He had lost confidence 
in the validity of the principles of British imperialism, particularly, those 
of racial and cultural exclusiveness. It was, thus, in a time of spiritual 
crisis, that Hume came under the spell of Madame Blavatsky. C. E. 
Bechhofer Roberts, a biographer of Blavatsky, remarks that the prominent. 
but eccentric Civil servant was ready to throw up his career and to go to 
Tibet as a Pupil (Chela) of the Masters (Gurus) if only he were summoned 
there.!° In 1881 Hume was the first president of Shimla Eclectic, the 
Shimla Branch of Theosophy.!© But soon Hume lost interest in Theosophy 
and remained for some time a nominal member only.!” Hume’s personal 
involvement in Theosophy only partially illuminates the theory under 
discussion. For a fuller explanation of why Hume borrowed the theme 
and language of the Theosophical movement we must remember that the 
latter was a very powerful agent of Indian national awakening.'® 

Our point is that despite personal disenchantment with Theosophy, 
Hume recognized its communicative value to arouse the Indian 
intelligentsia of the period. Hence, even though the theory of ‘rebellion’ 
has no historical facts to support it, it was nevertheless used by Hume 
as a convenient literary device. According to our analysis its value was 
purely propagandistic. 

When we come to examine the various accounts describing the 
immediate circumstances leading to the founding of the Congress, some 
important difficulties arise. To begin with, why, we may ask, were two 
political gatherings each claiming to be national—the Congress at Bombay 
and the Conference at Calcutta—held simultaneously in December 1885 ? 
Surendranath Banerji’s answer is not satisfactory. He says that neither 
party knew what the other was doing ” until on the eve of the sittings 
of the Conference and of the Congress”, and that when W. C. Bonnerjee 
invited him to join the Congress,” it was too late to suspend the 
Conference”.!9 But it seems that Surendranath Banerji knew that the 
Congress was being planned before it was” too late.” In the first place, 
Annie Besant mentions him by name as one of the seventeen who stayed 
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back after the 1884 Theosophical Convention in Madras and formed the 
“provisional committee” to discuss a national meeting.*? Secondly, 
Surendranath Banerji himself'says that “While we were organizing our 
National Conference at Calcutta, some of our friends headed by the late 
Mr. Allen (sic) Hume had met at Madras for a similar purpose. Mr. 
Kashinath Trembuck Telang wrote to me from Bombay requesting me 
to send him some notes about the first atone Conference held in 
18837.21. 

The circular announcing the EE of the Indian National 
Union” was sent in March 1885, and the place for the meeting was 
designated as Poona. Bruce McCully noted that the Calcutta politicians 
had no ‘inkling’ of the meeting, although even a distant and relatively 
unimportant political association as the Prayag Hindu Sabha of Allahabad 
was informed of it.** This means that the most powerful political 
Association—the Indian Association of Bengal—was isolated, and that 
Surendranath Banerji, the most active of Indian politicians of the day had 
no share in the formation of the first Congress. There was, we conclude, 
some friction between Bengal politicians on the one hand and politicians 
from the rest of India on the other which was strong TEN to warrant 
two separate, national, political gatherings. 

As for the causes of this friction we find two important ones : personal 
and regional. The Bengal politicians probably wanted Calcutta to be the 
venue of the Congress. The Maratha for December 6 and 13, 1885 said 
that the original place fixed for the session of the Congress was Calcutta, 
but that “it was afterwards thought that for its central position Poona 
would suit better.” The alleged “remoteness” of Calcutta and the 
“central position” of Poona may not be convincing if one takes a 
purely geographic view of the matter. But when we pay attention to the 
alignment of personalities the remoteness of Calcutta seems to be 
relevant. ! | 

The “Bombay Sources’’* cite that asia wanted to by-pass 
Surendranath Banerji or sabotage-his efforts as his (Hume’s) group did 
not want to leave the leadership in the hands of a dismissed Civil servant. 
Bepin Chandra Pal confirms this Hume-Surendranath Banerji rift. 

Mr. Bonnerjee (W. C.) did not belong to the Indian Association. He 
never appreciated the labours of Surendra Nath. In fact, it was an open 
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secret in those days that Mr. Bonerjee was not in favour of inviting 
Surendra Nath and the leaders of the Indian Association to the first 
session of the Congress in Bombay. Mr. A. O. Hume who is recognized 
as the ‘Father’ of the Indian National Congress, had been an official 
member of the Indian Civil Service, and naturally therefore shared the 
strong prejudices of his service against Surendra Nath and his politics.*4 

Any attempt at determining Hume’s exact role in the immediate 
circumstances leading to the founding of the Congress must take into 
consideration some of his personality traits which coloured his treatment 
of some of his Indian colleagues. Traditional writings on Hume tend to 
idealize him. But the fact was that he had a bad temper and that he treated 
his Indian nationalist colleagues not as equals, not even as coadjutors, 
but as little better than children. 

The cumulative argument that we make is that, on the eve of the 
founding of the Congress, Hume was not the de facto leader of all Indian 
nationalists. He was neither liked nor blindly followed by all Indians. In 
fact some very important Indians like Surendranath Banerji and some 
important political associations like the Indian Association, were 
determined to go ahead on their own, even without Hume. 

Hume was a liberal and ‘deadly earnest’ about the project, no one 
` has ever denied. Hume believed that the interests of the empire would 
be better served by providing it with a ‘safely-valve’ for the escape of 
dangerous agitation rather than hermetically sealing the chimney-outlet 
and exposing the empire to the risk of a dangerous explosion. Hume thus 
advocated early introduction of constitutional reforms as a cure of the 
Indian political unrest. Dufferin differed with Hume’s methods and 
conclusions. He did not share Hume’s alarmist view of the political 
situation in the country and considered Hume’s fears of a general 
insurrection as ‘foolish’. He considered Hume to be an idealist, a man 
of ‘impracticable nature’ who had ‘a bee in his bonnet’. A mature 
statesman that Lord Dufferin was, he adopted an attitude of outward 
civility towards Hume and his other colleagues although he disagreed 
with their projects and policies. 

Allan Octavian Hume had inherited liberal tendencies from his father 
Joseph Hume (a Radical leader of England) and his sentimental and soft 
heart leapt for the general good of humanity. In the contemporaneous 
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ideological context, however, the good of the Indian people was not 
necessarily bound up with the grant of Home Rule or independence to 
them. Hume’s liberalism was limited, as far as India was concerned, to 
the provision of a clean and sympathetic administration coupled with 
some sort of independent representation for the Indians in the Legislative 
Councils. 

Hume launched a frontal attack on the ways of the oppressive, 
heartless and race-conscious bureaucracy. For some inexplicable reasons 
Hume had great faith in the good sense of Lord Dufferin and urged him 
from time to time to play the hero and become the benefactor of India. 

But three pamphlets were in question. The Rising Tide, The Old Man’s 
Hope and A conversation between Maulana Faridudeen and Rambuksh of 
Kambakhtpur, all anonymously published, but which were known to, be 
from the pen of Mr. Hume. They were highly critical of the government 
and the Viceroy’s policies, as harsh and blind. Dufferin was highly 
incensed by these pamphlets.. 

Hume wanted the Viceroy to forthwith appoint a commission to 
consider and report on a definite scheme for the introduction of a 
representative element into the Legislative Councils. 

Hume’s altruism was not incompatible with his imperial instincts. 
Fully aware of the mounting discontent in the country against the stiff 
and unimaginative attitude of the bureaucracy and static policy of the 
Government, Hume urged the Viceroy to mend matters by grant of 
political concessions before it was too, late. 

If the Viceroy would not take an early action to open a safety valve 
for the escape of great and growing forces, Hume would not see things 
lying down. Hume could devise “no more efficacious sazety-valve than 
the Congress movement.” Since a thoroughly loyal political 
organization alone could subserve the imperial interests Hume would 
not associate himself with the Indian National Conference organized by 
Surendra Nath Banerji, a disgruntled Indian of ‘advanced’ political 
views. Hume took the steam our of Banerji’s ship by launching a paralled 
political organization and took care to associate with it only moderate 
and loyalist elements. When the Governor of Bombay refused to accept 
the presidentship of the first Congress it was offered to W. C. Bonnerjee 
who ridiculed all sort of political agitation and was the model of a loyal 
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Indian. With the emergence of the Indian National Congress on the Indian 
political firmament, the Indian National Conference paled into 
insignificance and became extinct. 

Hume’s loyalty to the British crown was unquestionable. In fact his 
active association with the Congress had a steadying influence on that 
body towards loyalty to the British crown. At the Calcutta session of 
the Congress, Dadabhai Naoroji dwelt at length on the “Blessing of the 
British Rule’ and his remarks were cheered by the audience. Mr. Hume 
moved a resolution for three times three cheers for Her Most Gracious 
Majesty, the Queen Empress and a further resolution for the long life of 
the Queen.*6 

Hume always advised his party adilesgues in the mdan National 
Congress to look upon Lord Dufferin not as an enemy but a friend and 
well-wisher. “Tf in action a neutral Hume maintained Dufferin was at 
least a psssive friend desirous of the welfarre of the people and 
enlargement of their liberties.” He, however, cautioned his friends not 
to expect immediate practical results. It was Hume’s misfortune or rather 
an inconsistency in his twin objectives—loyalty towards the crown and 
welfare to the Indians—that the spirit of loyalty he injected into the 
Congress organization gradually faded out. 

It was perhaps Hume’s moderation and extra-Indian loyalties that 
made him a suspect with an extreme section of the Indian National 
Congress. His prestige showed signs of waning. Still the nationalist 
leaders advised Hume to remain friendly with the Viceroy lest he should 
maliciously thwart their organization. 

Lord Dufferin could not possibly sponsor the idea of the Indian 

National Congress when he had considerable misgivings about the aims 
and objects of any political organization of that type in India. 
Dufferin was unhappy that the Indian National Congress should dabble 
in politics and he would have very much liked it to concentrate its 
attention more on social an economic problems. If instead of adopting 
that line they had discussed the great social and economic problems 
which were pressing for solution in India, they might have been of great 
assistance to the Government. 

Appreciating the ‘loyal and friendly’ tone of the Indian National 
Congress and apprehending no immediate danger, Dufferin outlined the 
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policy of non-interference with the working of the Congress movement. 
Dufferin described himself as a liberal by instinct and disfavored a 
repressive policy. However, to steal the thunder out of the Indian 
National Congress, Dufferin indicated his inclination to examine carefully 
the demands of he Indian National Congress or what he called the Indian 
Bill of Rights and grant of some timely concessions coupled with the 
announcement that the concessions offered must be accepted as providing 
a final settlement of the Indian system for a period often or fifteen years. 
He actually recommended to the Home authorities a limited expansion 
of Indian provincial legislative councils and grant of a greater share to 
Indians in the administration wine ‘unduly compromising British 
Imperial supremacy’. 

Hume’s motives were an ee of liberalism and imperialism, that 
he found in the plan of the proposed Indian National Congress an 
efficacious ‘safety-valve’ for the escape of great dangers that faced the 
British Empire, that he set up the ‘loyal’ Indian National Congress in 
1885 to stun the Indian National Conference of ‘Bengali Baboos’ of 
‘advanced’ views. 

We are forced to conclude that W. C. Bonnerjee’s testimony cannot 
be accepted. Available data suggest that Dufferin was not Hume’s 
sympathizer, that he was an amused critic of the Congress, not its 
anxious parent. 

If the above opinion is correct, why did Hume and W. C. Bonnerjee 
circulate the story? Our answer is mainly in the form of a hypothesis. 
We suggest that the story was utilized as an effective means of gaining 
acceptance for Hume, W. C. Bonnerjee and their followers among those 
Indians, like Ranade, who might have hesitated to join the Congress 
whole-heartedly. The idea that the Viceroy was with Hume might have 
been useful against Surendranath Banerji and his followers. Any sign of 
official favour would have been agreeable to the contemporary Indian 
political psychology. Recall Gokhale’s dictum that no Indian could have 
founded the Congress for fear of official suppression. : 

The rejection of W. C. Borinerjee’s testimony need not substantially 
affect the traditional view regarding Hume. His reputation as the “Father 
of the Indian National Congress’ fortunately, does not depend on a single 
factor. His orgnizing ability, his immense ‘courage, and genuine 
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humanitarianism were indispensable, historically speaking, for the 
development of the Congress as an organization. Even so, Congress as a 
movement both preceded his entry into Indian politics and exceeded his 
expectations of what it was supposed to be—even before his death. 
similarly, the Congress owes more to Surendranath Banerji than what 
tradition has hitherto attributed. Had not Banerji joined the Congress in 
1886, the Congress would probably have been a different institution 
today. The Congress became one and truly national, not in 1885, the year 
of its founding, but in 1886, the year in which Surendranath Banerji (and 
Bengal with him) joined it. 

The mystery that surrounds the birth of the Congress springs largely 
from W. C. Bonnerjee’s account of the Hume-Dufferin “conspiracy”. 
We are now in a position to say that there is no objective basis for that 
account. Secondly, it comes from the regional differences, which classical 
writers on Indian nationalism do not, as a rule, recognize. They were 
eager, perhaps for reasons of prudence, to present a picture of harmony 
and agreement, where in fact regional and personal factors caused much 
rancour and misunderstanding. 
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SANSKRIT SCHOLARS AND THE 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE BENGALI 

LANGUAGE IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY 


Samita Sinha 
Maharaja Manindra Chandra College, Calcutta 


Sanskrit Pundits played an important role in the development of the 
Bengali language.-Scholars of Serampore Mission and Fort William 
College started writing Bengali prose in the early part of the nineteenth 
century and gradually some Sanskrit pundits composed Bengali literary 
works. William Carey the Professor of Marathi, Sanskrit and Bengali, and 
his associate pundits in the Fort William College wrote several text books 
to meet the requirement of the students of the college. 

The pundits of the Fort William College such as Mrityunjay 
Vidyalankar, Ramjoy Tarkalankar and Ram Ram Basu made Bengali 
prose suitable for their age. The style of writing of Mrityunjay 
Vidyalankar differed much from Ram Ram Basu’s style of writing. Ram 
Ram Basu was a Persian scholar. His prose was simple, similar to 
colloquial language but had an excess of Persian words in it, wheras 
Mrityunjay was an erudite Sanskrit scholar whose language was not at 
all simple. His Bengali prose was full of difficult Sanskrit compound 
words and Sanskritised sentences.! 

When Pundits of the Fort William College were writing Bengali prose, 
Ram Mohun Roy, who was not attached to the Fort William College, was 
also composing Bengali works. He began a movement against the custom 
of widow burning and idol worship. To stop these customs he wrote 
articles and books. Ram Mohun emphasised the subject of discussion 
rather than the style of writing. His prose lacked eloquence.” 

Mrityunjay wrote Batrish Sinhasan (1802), Probodh Chandrika (printed 
in 1833), Rajaboli (1808) and Vedanta Chandrika (1817). Mritunjay’s works 
showed his artistic skill. Mrityunjay’s Rajaboli and portions of his Probodh 
Chandrika had similarity with some of Vidyasagar’s works.’ 
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Vidyasagar realized that for the expression of new and changing ideas, 
feelings and emotions, the language of prose was to be made appropriate 
for the age. He did.not write any original work in Sanskrit but only some 
commentaries and explanations. Most of his works were written in. 
Bengali. | 

The Pundit community which composed Bengali prase in different 
Sanskritised languages, ridiculed Vidyasagar’s works for its simple style. 
But later on they wrote or made attempts to write in lucid Bengali.* 

Among the Pundits of the Sanskrit College who wrote Bengali prose 
mention may be made of Pundit Taranath Tarkabachasvati. He wrote 
Bakyamanjari for the students to teach them to write correct sentences. 
Patrer Dhara was compiled by Pundit Joy Gopal Tarkalankar. Joy Gopal 
revised and published the Mahabharata of Kasidasa. Vidyasagar and 
Madan Mohan jointly published Sarbasubhakari. In Sarbasubhakari Madan 
Mohan made excellent arguments on female education. This sort 
of writing was not published in Bengali before. Medan Mohan’s 
Rasatarangini was a Bengali translation of queer slokas. His Sisusiksha was 
an unusual Bengali work written for the first time for the children. 

Pundit Prem Chandra Tarkabagish was a friend of Iswar Chandra 
Gupta. Both of them cultivated the Bengali language. Iswar Chandra 
Gupta got Prem Chandra’s help in the publication of Sambad Probhakar. 

Dwarakanath Vidyabhusan, another Pundit of the Sanskrit College, felt 
the need of good text books and wrote Nitishar, Greece Desher Itihas which 
was based on Leonard Smith’s History of Greece and Bengali translation 
of Bacon’s Advancement of Learning. He also wrote Sankhyadarshan. One 
aim of Dwarakanath in publishing Somprokash was to develop political 
and social awareness of people. The language of this weekly was lucid. 

The well-known work of Kashinath Tarkapanchanan was Granthanam 
Padartha Koumudi. Pundit Girish Chandra Vidyaratna made Bengali 
translation of sorne Sanskrit works. Dasakumarcharita was published in 
1855. 

Pundit Tarasankar Tarkaratna’s Kadambari was published in 1854. It 
was a free translation of Banabhatta’s work. Raselas published in 1857 
was based on Kalikrishna’s Dev’s translation of Johnson’s Raselas. 
Pasvaboli was another: Bengali work of Tarasankar Tarkaratna. Except 
Bharatborsiya Striganer Vidyasiksha his all other works were translation but 
in these works he showed his originality. 
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Ramnarayan Tarkaratna’s drama Kulin Kula Sarbasya published in 1854 
was written on socail immorality. It left some influence on the society. 
Of his works Patibratapakhyan, Benisamhar (1856) and Ratnaboli (1858) the 
. last two were Bengali translation from Sanskrit. He also made translation 
into colloquial Bengali of Kalidasa’s Abhigyan Sakuntalam. Jemon Karma 
Temni Phal was his satire on the harmful effect of debauchery. Malati 
Madhab was also:a translation from Sanskrit. Another drama, Ubhay 
Sankat, was written on various bad sides of polygamy. He also wrote 
several other dramas in Bengali. 

In 1818 Ramchandra Vidyabagish wrote a Bengali ian His 
other publications were Parameswarer Upasana. Bishaye Byakhyan, 
Jyotishsangrahasar etc. Kulabhatta’s commentary with Bengali translation 
of Jadunath Nyayapanchanan and Bharat Chandra Siromoni was 
published. 

Pundit Iswarchandra Vidyasagar did not follow blindly the style of 
writing of the Pundits of Fort William College. Neither did he follow the 
Sanskritised style of the Pundits in the contemporary newspapers. He 
adopted different styles in his own way and created a prose style of his 
own. His compositions were well constructed and always readable. His 
works satisfied the literary taste of readers and at the same time these 
served as the weapon of social reform.® 

Not only the pundits of the Fort William College and Sanskrit College, 
the Pundits of Bhattapalli also cultivated the Bengali language. Rakhal 
Das Nyayaratna of Bhatpara was of the opinion that it was necessary to 
explain Hinduism to the Hindus in their vernacular so that they could 
clearly understand the philosophical and religious thought of Hinduism. 
Rakhal Das Nyayaratna wrote Agamoni. Rakhal Das’s father, Sitanath 
Vidyabhushan, composed Bengali poems. Ananda Siromoni’s Subal 
Milan, Udbhab Sandesh, Harakumar Sastri’s Sankaracharya, Kanthahar, a 
book of poems by Ramanuj Vidyaratna or Panchanan Tarkaratna’s Hindu 
Sastrer Anubad prove that the orthodox Pundits of Bhattapalli not only 
cultivated different Sastras they also felt the need of writing prose and 
poem in Bengali. 

Panchanan Tarkaratna made Bengali translation of the Ramayana. He 
wrote a novel in Bengali entitled Malati Madhab. These apart he made 
Bengali translation of classics. He wrote stories and articles in Bengali in 
different journals. 
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Pramatha Nath Tarkabhushan translated classical Sanskrit works into 
Bengali. He also composed ping works in Bengali. Haricharan 
Vidyaratna wrote Sukher Sandhan.’ He had several other Bengali works. 

' The Pundits of the nineteenth century were also engaged in publishing 
newspapers. Samachar Darpan of Joygopal Tarkalankar was first published 
in 1818. He simplified Sanskritised Bengali and made it easy, artistic and 
suitable for everyday use. Newspapers in every country played an 
important role in the development of language. Whatever the limitations 
of journalism may be as the correct conveyor of language, it at least broke 
the barrier between the learned and popular language. 

The development of Bengali language and literature was upto a point 
the work of Sanskrit Pundits and of those who were procucts of classical 
system of education. This was the situation till nearly the time 
Bankimchandra appeared in the literary world. The Pundit style of 
writing drew heavily on Sanskrit vocabulary and syntax and created a 
prose structure that could be manipulated in later stages by English- 
educated Bengali writers to the benefit of the language. In the last part 
of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the twentieth century there 
was controversy over the pundit style of writing and new writing. Finally 
the new style of writing asserted itself. It was the pundits who had 
prepared the way for its success. Both Tulo Bengali and Bazar Bengali 
were decried in the late nineteenth century and created an urbanized 
Bengali which spread from Calcutta to Manbhum in the west and 
in the east. 

‘In the development of the Bengali language the Persian scholars also 
played an. important role though later on the influence of the Sanskrit 
pundits increased. In the development and formation of colloquial Bengali 
too the Persian language had tis significant influence. Too much influence 
of Sanskrit on the Bengali language of the nineteenth century was 
criticised by linguists like Grierson and others. Dr. Kazi Adbul Mannan 
in his work, The Emergence and Development of Dobhasi Literature in Bengal 
upto 1855 describes the influence of Persian on the Benzali language. 

Thus the Bengali language that was ultimately formed had influence 
on it of both Persian and. Sanskrit. The syntax and punctuation mark of 
the English language was used. The Bengali language was enriched in 
the last part of the nineteenth century and standard literary works were 
produced in Bengali. 
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The influence of the Pundits in the development of Bengali language 
declined when Rabindranath Tagore appeared in the literary world. But 
a new class of Pundits also appeared and these Pundits were associated 
with Bangiya Sahitya Parishad. They had their own style of writing. They 
were Amulya Charan Vidyabhusan, Haraprosad Sastri, Ramendra Sundar 
Trivedi, Panchkori Bandyopadhyay and others. They were all Sanskritists 
but were acquainted with modern science and western literary works. The 
finest products of this trend were Haraprosad Sastri and Rajsekhar Bose. 
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Introduction 


The indigenous medical system of India had a glorious past. It had a 
splendid materia medica of its own, the materials of which were almost 
all drawn from the country and as such were easily accessible to the 
people of the land. Unfortunately, this system gradually lost its scientific 
spirit and had a serious setback with the advent of the Europeans in this 
country. Along with their civilization, they brought the western system 
of medicine with its anatomy, pathology and experimental physiology, 
which gradually became deep-rooted in the country. Attracted by the 
glamour and success of the new system, people gradually took to it with 
the result that the Indian system is dying of inertia. 

The early nationalists drew the attention of the government to the 
appalling poverty of the country. They held the policies of the British 
rulers responsible for the grinding poverty and economic backwardness. 
They blamed the British for the decay of India’s indigenous industries. 
They advocated the rapid development of modern industries for setting 
right the economic imbalance and tariff protection for Indian industries. 
They wanted the government to give aid to Indian industries. Above all, 
they popularized the idea of Swadeshi and boycott of British goods in 
order to boost indigenous industries. In 1896, an industrial exhibition was 
held in connection with the Congress. It served to give an impetus to 
Indian industry. 

In such a socio-political climate, when Swadeshi fragrance was 
blooming in the air, Bengali intelligentsia was inspired to take up business 
and industry with a new objective. Motivated by this swadeshi 
inspiration, towards the end of the 19th century, Acharya Prafulla 
Chandra Ray, savant and patriot, conceived the noble idea of starting 
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chemical and pharmaceutical manufacture in this country. He combined 
the wisdom of the east and the west, by utilizing indigenous raw materials 
which the country abounds in, and modern up-to-date scientific methods 
for the manufacture of efficient and cheap medicines for the amelioration 
of the sufferings of his countrymen. His basic intention was to make India 
self-sufficient in drugs and chemicals, and opening a fresh avenue of 
employment for educated young men of the middle class.* 

In the year 1892, Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray established the Bengali 
Chemical and Pharmaceutical Works (BCPW), which played a pioneering 
role not only in the chemical and pharmaceutical industries of India but 
also of Asia. In spite of several constraints imposed by the hostile colonial 
environment, BCPW rose to great height in manufacturing fine chemicals, 
alkaloids, chemotherapeutic drugs, scientific instruments, biological 
products, printing ink etc. But in the post-independence era (late sixties) 
this brilliant example of successful indigenous chemical enterprise became 
sick and started making losses in its activities.’ 

Keeping this backdrop in mind, the present paper tries to examine 
(a) the development of this swadeshi chemical enterprise, (b) nature of 
its gradual expansion and prosperity and finally (c) its gradual decline. 
For the convenience of discussion the present paper has been divided into 
four major stages. The first stage deals with the initial years of 
establishment of the enterprise and the operations which turned it into a 
viable unit. The second stage discusses the achievements of the enterprise, 
extraordinary growth in sales and its reaction against the adverse socio- 
political environment after the First World War to maintain its 
profitability. The third stage highlights the factors responsible for the 
decline in the post-independence era and finally the fourth stage deals 
with the performance of new management, and the circumstances under 
which it passed to the government. The study concludes with the survival 
relevance and strategies, which give the enterprise a sound footing even 
in the present-day competitive environment. 


Formative Stage 


After returning from abroad, in the year 1889 Acharya Prafulla Chandra 
Ray joined the Kolkata (erstwhile Calcutta) Presidency College as a 
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professor of Chemistry. Along with his two friends (one chemist and 
another a medical man), with a capital of Rs 700/- Acharya P. C. Ray 
began the BCPW in a rented house at 91 Upper Circular Road, in the 
vicinity of the now well-known Science College of the Calcutta University, 
with a few appliances devised-by the workers to serve their immediate 
needs. But the founders of BCPW had to face tremendous odds for several 
reasons. With his patriotic spirit and rare insight, Prof Ray realized that 
in an age when scientific knowledge was making vast strides, the key to 
national prosperity lay in harnessing science to industry. Being of a highly 
practical bent of mind, he saw that in starting a new industrial enterprise, 
he would have to depend mostly on his own single-handed effort. He 
felt that at least in the beginning, he could not expect to obtain much 
outside help in such a venture. Therefore, he had to think of a business, 
which would neither require the outlay of a big capital nor interfere with 
his other duties. He began with the manufacture of the commonly used 
preparations of the British Pharmacopoeia. Because of the already existing 
demand for these items, he could dispose of his small production. 
The task of manufacturing a few simple preparations faced no special 
difficulty, but the prejudice of consumers against medical preparations 
of indigenous manufacture proved to be a stumbling block in the path 
of regular marketing of the production of new manufacture. Most of the 
drug dealers were reluctant to take the BCPW products as imported stuff 
was available which the customers would prefer. But this issue was not 
a problematic factor in the long run. Dr. Amulya Charan Bose, a fellow 
student of Prof. Ray and Sri Bhutnath Pal of B. K. Pal & Co, a leading 
trading firm, provided their helping hand in Prof. Ray’s endeavour. They 
initiated a campaign to popularize the BCPW’s products. After this, a 
large number of patriotic doctors, namely, R. G. Kar, Nilratan Sarkar, 
Suresh Prasad Sarbadhikary responded very favourably. With the 
sympathy and active support of patriotic medical men, the manufacture 
and sale of the company’s pharmaceutical preparations progressed well. 
Very soon, the company’s products pushed their way in the market on 
sheer merit, in spite of the prevailing prejudice against atricles of 
indigenous manufacture. Sales started picking up.* 
After the premature death of Amulyacharan Bose, his role was taken 
over by another reputed medical practitioner. Kartick Chandra Bose, 
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along with Sri Bhutnath Paul. Thus the participation of a doctor and a 
trader in the active management in the initial phase, contributed a great 
deal to the initial success. The BCPW started on the basis of import 
substitution, but soon went beyond that. The BCPW initiated the task of 
reviving the use of potent indigenous drugs. Several Ayurvedic 
physicians were contacted and on the basis of the formulas and 
preparations collected, several preparations were placed in the market. 
As a result of disuse, the scientific basis of these products was open to 
doubt. Here too under the leadership of Amulyacharan Bose, who himself 
started prescribing these drugs; attempts were made to convince the 
doctors that the active principles were extracted according to scientific 
methods. It did help in obtaining the confidence of at least a section of 
the medical profession. These indigenous preparations proved to be 
therapeutically effective. Demand was raised from various quarters 
including the council of the Indian Medical Congress, held in Kolkata in 
1898 to include these drugs in the British Pharamacopoeias. Ultimately 
as a result of this pressure, they were added in the list and thus the official 
seal of efficacy was obtained. By the end of the 1930s, the BCPW were 
selling about forty such drugs covering a wide range of diseases—malaria, 
skin disease, rheumatism; dysentery, diarrhoea, bronchitis, tuberculosis, 
asthma, diabetes, liver ailments etc. 


Development Stage 


The Company at its inception mainly depended on P. C. Ray for financial 
resources and he found it difficult to cope. The decision was taken to 
broaden the financial base and shares were issued to the public in 1901. 
The manufacturing operations were shifted in 1905 to a full-fledged 
factory in Manicktala, a suburb of Kolkata. Along with chemical items 
and toilet preparations; it had also undertaken the production of surgical 
and scientific instruments, nitric acid, fire extinguisher, sodium 
Thiosulphate, surgical dressings etc. Sales increased from Rs. 25 thousand 
in 1901-02 to Rs. 16 lakhs in 1918-19. In addition, the announcement of 
the Partition of Bengal in 1903 and the Swadeshi movement and the 
boycott of foreign goods that followed created a market for products in 
indigenous enterprises. Later during the First World War, when normal 
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import supplies were dislocated, naturally goods manufactured in India 
were in great demand. The BPCW took full advantage of these 
opportunities to expand its turnover. 

However, the basic strength of the BCPW. is reflected in its 
technological capabilities. In its infancy, a chemist of the stature of P.C. 
Ray looked after technical aspects. He believed that academic knowledge 
does not provide ready-made solutions to concrete problems. He used 
to stress the importance of practical knowledge. His students whom he 
used to recruit for the BCPW and who held responsible positions till the 
1960s including the top positions during the four decades 1909-1949, 
continued to follow the policy of learning and innovating by doing. It is 
not only that the BCPW succeeded in producing a wide range of products. 
It also tried to make its activities self-supporting. It had its own power 
plants, water works, and engineering department to construct machinery 
etc. The BCPW succeeded quite easily in producing medicated bandages. 
The problem was regarding compressing and packing them. Machinery 
could not be imported because of the First World War. Undaunted, they 
sat down to work and out of the available materials, which too were in 
short supply, invented four new types of machines and improved one. 
Huge government orders for surgical dressings now flowed in and were 
executed. 

However, after the First World War, the environment became worse 
for the BCPW. Competition became intensified as a result of the 
widespread depreciation of the currencies of the West European countries 
in the early 1920s and the depression that followed. But the BCPW did 
not accept it passively. It reacted by initiating various measures to combat 
the adverse situation. The first thing it did was to gear up the sales 
promotion machinery. Advertisement outlay was drastically increased. 
The turning point came in 1927-28. Whereas the annual advertisement 
expenditure averaged Rs. 17,367 during 1919-20 to 1926-27, in the 
subsequent period till the outbreak of the Second World War in 1939, it 
went up to Rs. 65,451, i.e. an increase of 277 per cent.” 

The BCPW went beyond mere advertisement, which actually is only 
a part of total sales promotion. It had already realized the vital importance 
of the cooperation of the doctors through the efforts of Dr. Amulyacharan 
Bose and Dr. Kartick Chandra Bose in the initial phase. Therefore, the 
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BCPW initiated a number of schemes to popularize its drug products 
among the doctors. On the presumption that it is more effective to have 
medical men to tackle the medical practitioners, it recruited a number of 
them. A doctor was selected to be the man in charge of promotional work. 
His job, among others, was to make occasional visits to eminent doctors, 
attend Medical Conferences for promotional purposes, instruct the 
medical representatives on how to interact with the doctors etc. 

In 1932-33 the BCPW issued shares exclusively for the medical 
profession. This is how the Board of Directors justified the scheme to the 
existing shareholders; the sale of these shares was initially restricted to 
the doctors in other regions such as Bombay, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh, 
Madras etc. Occasionally, it also started organizing parties for the medical 
profession. When transport problems and excise barriers (in the case of 
spirituous medicinal preparations) appeared as impediments to sales 
expansion in other regions, the BCPW started manufacturing operation 
in Bombay in 1934. A full-fledged factory was opened in 1938. The impact 
of depression was more severely faced in heavy chemicals and this was 
sought to be compensated by more stress on other products Steps were 
undertaken to develop and market new products, especially in 
pharmaceuticals. 

A Biological Department was opened in 1929 headed by H. Ghosh, 
who later founded the Standard Pharmaceuticals and developed an 
indigenous process for manufacturing penicillin. A new department was 
created for the study of vitamins and manufacture of vitamin products 
under the guidance of B. N. Guha in 1932. In 1937, a separate research 
department named,” Sir Prafulla Research Laboratory” was established 
to carry on in a more organized manner and on a larger scale. The range 
of diseases for which the BCPW placed drugs in the market included liver 
troubles, kidney troubles, rheumatism, hypertension, neuralgia, T. B., 
malaria, dysentery, diarrhoea, bronchitis, diphtheria, asthma, anemia, skin 
diseases, menstrual troubles, diabetes and many others. Through these 
various measures, the B.C.P.W succeeded to prevent a fall in its 
profitability. 


Stage of Decline 


During the Second World War, both profitability and sales performance 
improved, though to a lesser extent than during the First World War. 
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After the war the rate of profit sank to the pre-war level and remained. 
more or less stagnant. Thereafter, the profit rate started fluctuating quite 
sharply and the trend became downward which led ultimately to losses. 
Now the present researcher will try to analyse the major factors behind 
the long-term decline of BCPW in the post-independence era. 


Management Version 


The management through the Directors’ Reports and the Chairman’s 
speeches at the Annual General Meetings has sought to explain the 
decline in profitability in terms of the rise in the costs of various raw 
materials, rise in salaries and wages especially since the late 1960s; higher 
freight; shortage of various raw materials; transportation problem; 
recession in the late 1960s which drastically reduced the demand for 
sulphuric acid, alum etc; inability to raise drug prices under the official 
drug price policy etc. These factors, except for the wage rise, are not 
specific to the BCPW. They equally operated on other firms. If as a result 
all of them were not as adversely affected, it actually reflects upon the 
BCPW’s failure to tackle the situation that developed as a result of these 
factors. Of course, as already discussed, the environment in the post- 
independence era changed for the worse. If government policies were 
more encouraging, then the position of the BCPW would have been better. 
But this need not distract us from the internal failure of the BCPW. 

The attitude of the company, as reflected in the Chairman’s speeches 
at the Annual General Meetings and the Directors’s Reports during the 
1920s and the 1930s, contrasts sharply with that during the 1950s and the 
1960s. Previously the stress was on how the company was reacting against 
the adverse situation by initiating various measures. Later, the tendency 
has been to put all blame on factors considered to be beyond the control 
of the company. There is practically no mention of what the company 
proposes to do under the circumstances. 

Regarding salaries and wages, the management claimed that the 
workers, “infused with some particular ideology which made them 
aggressive and militant”, forced them to pay bonus in excess of the 
permissible amount during the late 1960s and to grant substantial increase 
in salaries and wages. Thus the wages rise in the late 1960s and the 
difficulties in absorbing it actually reflect the failure of the management 
to generate enough surplus per worker compared to other firms.® 
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Internal Failure 


In 1948, B. N. Ghosh became the Managing Director of the Company, a 
post which he held till 1973. This marked a sharp break so far as the 
BCPW’s convention on filling up top positions was concerned. 
B. N. Ghosh first joined the Board of Directors in 1940 and then was 
nominated to the post of managing Director in 1948. Till then he was 
working as a doctor, a profession which he left thereafter. When 
B. N. Ghosh became the managing Director, problems had already started, 
but the BCPW was still quite large compared to other firms. It had a 
glorious past and great image. This gave B. N. Ghosh enough satisfaction, 
as admitted by him. He was averse to risk-taking and was complacent 
that the current scale will continue. 

Actually soon after B. N. Ghosh became the Managing Director, he 
started concentrating and centralizing the managerial powers. In 1958 he 
became both the Chairman and the Secretary of the Company. His brother 
S. N. Ghosh was made a Director in 1960. B. N. Ghosh, in fact, tried to 
include him in the Board of Directors in 1954, but could not do so because 
of the difference with their chairman, T. C. Ray. The Chairman accused 
B. N. Ghosh with missing resources of the company in order to obtain 
proxies for his brother; however B. N. Ghosh denied ‘this. Thus from a 
broad-based “institution, where the genius of the young men of the 
country could find full play for creation and organization” as P. C. Ray 
considered it to be, the BCPW gradually turned into a family—oriented 
enterprise. Contrary to the tradition of the firm, little room was left for 
the initiative of others. The general picture was one of stagnancy, which 
prevented the realization of the full benefits of existing investments and 
undertaking further investments. In what follows, we are trying to 
capture aspects of the static atmosphere in terms of activities and policies.” 


Employment 

Employment increased from 70 in 1909 to 1400 in 1926, 2000 in 1932 and 
ultimately to 4000 when B. N. Ghosh took over as the Managing Director. 
He considered this level to be much above what the existing scale of 


operations justified. But he decided neither to retrench the surplus staff, 
nor to expand the operations with a view to utilizing the surplus workers 
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productively. He preferred the slow process of reducing employment by 
not filling up the post, which fell vacant due to resignations, deaths, 
retirements etc., thereby retaining the surplus staff in the intervening 
period. Employment did decline gradually to 2500 by 1973 when B. N. 
Ghosh left, but the problem remained. 

It is important to note here that the BCPW was not a typically capitalist 
firm.-In 1921 when some shareholders demanded certain changes in 
company policy for earning higher profits, both the Chairman, Chunilal 
Bose, and P. C. Ray, in an Extraordinary Meeting of the shareholders, 
strongly defended the management and pointed out that the objective of 
the company was not merely to generate resources of the company 
through indigenous efforts, but also to apply the knowledge of science 
and technology to production and attain self-reliance. Employment 
creation being one of the major objectives, whenever anybody approached 
P. C. Ray for a job, he used to send him to the BCPW. The problem of 
surplus staff did crop up, but the attitude was different. The stress was 
on expanding and providing them with work rather than waiting for 
death or retirement to take care of the problem.® 


Attitude towards Research & Development (R & D) 


The importance of R & D declined during B. N. Ghosh’s tenure. In 1938- 
39 it spent 0:5% of the total sales on R & D. Except in 1947-48, the same 
level was never again reached. In fact the precentage almost steadily 
declined to 0:2% during the sixties. If we provide for the rise in prices 
over time, the conclusion becomes inescapable that R & D expenditure 
in real terms decreased very sharply. While the research chemists 
developed processes for a large number of bulk drugs, production of a 
few of these had to be stopped or reduced because of high costs. The 
neglected R & D department reached a state by the 1960s, which lacked 
the type of dynamism one witnessed during the 1930s, developing new 
drug products. The government in 1963 froze drugs prices. This reduced 
the profitability of existing drugs because the prices of raw materials were 
not similarly controlled. In 1967 and: 1970, the government announced 
schemes providing for higher mark ups over costs in the case of new 
products. The BCPW failed to take advantage of these provisions by 
introducing new formulations unlike a number of other firms.? 
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Attitude towards Foreign Collaboration 


After the Second World War a number of foreign firms approached 
BCPW for collaboration. In general as a matter of policy the BCPW was 
not against collaboration as the deliberations in the meetings of the Board 
of Directors suggest. They thought it would help them but adequate 
follow-up measures were not initiated. The BCPW had successfully used 
foreign technology in the 1930s and also later for producing sulphuric 
acid and alum. But gradually they reached a state where they were even 
unable to decide when and how to seek technical help and use it to their 
advantage. 


Sales Promotion 


But soon after it, foreign firms terminated BCPW. In the 1960s, the 
administrative authorities felt the need for advertisement and sales 
promotion. But the situation went out of control because competitors had 
already established a firm foothold where mere additional expenditure 
on sales promotion of BCPW was not enough. 

Prior to the Second World War, the BCPW was spending 4:6% of its 
sales on advertisement and sales promotion (1938-39). The sales strategies 
followed by the foreign firms had many features in common with those 
initiated by the BCPW way back in the late 1920s and the 1930s, when 
many of these foreign firms were in their infancy. 


Dividend Policy 


When B. N. Ghosh took over as the Managing Director, this was precisely 
the time when the poor performance of the company, according to the 
management, was mainly due to the workers demand for higher wages 
and bonus. Dividend payments were stopped only when the company 
began to incur cash losses. The tendency to pay dividends even in excess 
of the profits earned might be traced to the efforts of B. N. Ghosh to 
placate the shareholders who might otherwise blame him for the poor 
performance of the company. ` 


Stage of Restoration 


The losses from around 1970 set in motion various forces which made 
matters worse, ultimately paving the way for government takeover of 
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management in December 1977. Towards.the end of 1971 when the 
- financial crisis deepened due to losses over two consecutive years, the 
BCPW approached the Industrial Reconstruction Corporation of India 
(IRCI) for financial assistance. The IRCI agreed to sanction funds but one 
of the conditions was that the Board of Directors will have to be 
reconstituted by inducting functional directors and top-level operational 
executives will have to be appointed. Accordingly, between July 1972 and 
April 1973, three executive directors, selected by the IRCI joined the 
BCPW. Simultaneously attempts were being made to remove B. N. Ghosh 
from the management of the country. As a result of an active campaign 
against him the majority of the shareholders at the Annual General 
Meeting in 1973 voted against his reelection as Director. __ 

With the exit of B. N. Ghosh the post of Managing Director remained 
vacant and the managerial powers passed to the three executive directors 
with G. Saha as the Chairman. Under the new management, the 
performance initially improved. The new management too blamed factors 
such as increase in costs, salaries and wages, non-availability of various 
raw materials, power failures, and acute slump in the heavy chemicals 
industry because of glut in the phosphatic fertilizer market etc. for the 
dismal operating results. These factors do affect an already sick firm more 
severely. | | | | 

The Bengal Chemical Majdoor Union (BCMU) held the Executive 
Directors responsible for the dismal performance. They tried to 
substantiate the charges and initially approached the Chairman of the 
company and then the Company Law Board of the Government of India. 
At the insistence of the government, a one-man enquiry committee was 
set up with N. K. Biswas in February 1977 to go into the allegations of 
the BCMU. Earlier in November 1976 after consultation with the IRCI, 
the services of the executive Directors were terminated. The new 
management embarked on several big projects to produce sodium 
Dichromate, synthetic detergent, salicylic acid etc. when the company’s 
accumulated losses were over Rs. One crore and there were hardly any 
free assets to offer as security against prospective loans. These projects 
were abandoned after spending several lakhs of rupees on project report. 
In the name of rationalizing the product lines, several ‘new’ products 
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were introduced especially in the cosmetic division. These were basically 
the old products with a new name and container. Where additional 
advertisement and selling eae could not establish the product, the 
existing market was lost. 

Attempts were made to cover up their failure. Drawing advance bills 
without any valid order artifically increased sales. The chairman of the 
company, G. Saha had a substantial stake in the BCPW. Before he entered 
the Board of Directors in 1971 he held no shares. But between November 
1971 and March 1977, be continuously went on buying the BCPW shares 
when its market value was below par. Ultimately, next to the LIC, he 
became the largest shareholder, overtaking B. N. Ghosh. Naturally, he 
took an active interest in the company and kept himself informed about 
the activities of the Executive Directors, as pointed out by the N. K. Biswas 
Committee. He in fact specifically instructed the Chief Accountant to 
report to him. The Chairman however, initially defended the Executive 
Directors. Perhaps he did not want to displease the IRCI, which had 
recommended that these Executive Directors be appointed. By November 
1976 when steps were taken against them, the harm had already been 
done. The government had already initiated an investigation under the 
Industries (Development & Regulation) Act, 1951 and came to the 
conclusion that the company was being managed in a manner highly 
detrimental to public interest. The management was taken over on 
December 16, 1977.1! 


Observation and conclusion 


The-present researcher has tried to analyze the growth and decline of the 
BCPW in terms of the changing environment and the BCPW’s response 
to it. The BCPW was a pioner in the chemical and pharmaceutical 
industries in India. Initially it faced competition from imports alone. The 
Swadeshi Movement and the boycott of foreign goods and then the First 
World War—when normal imports were cut off—contributed a great deal 
to find the market. But the BCPW could exploit the favourable situation 
because of the dedicated persons employed at the BCPW who succeeded 
in developing the processes of manufacture of a wide range of goods. 
Sales promotion too was taken seriously right from the beginning. After 
the First World War with the crisis in the advanced capitalist countries, 
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the environment changed for the worse. But the BCPW retaliated and 
managed ‘to prevent the fall in its profitability. A large number of drugs 
were introduced during the period. By the late 1930s, the golden age in 
the history of the BCPW had ended. With increasing participation of other 
firms in its existing lines of business, the BCPW was naturally adversely 
affected. Investment in new and more profitable areas could have been 
the answer. The BCPW however failed to take advantage of the 
opportunities that the policy of discriminating protection provided 
especially from 1929-30 onwards. After independence, the policies of the 
new government were not conducive to the growth of indigenous units. 
The competition of the foreign firms operating in India became intense. 
The BCPW did undertake a few big investment projects. But the approach 
of the management was on the whole static. Profits started falling but the 
BCPW failed to react and initiate steps to reverse the trend. The new 
management since 1973 wanted to change the company overnight. The 
reckless activities contributed to further deterioration, paving the way, 
ultimately, for the take-over of the management by the government. In 
spite of severe competition, the BCPW still now exists as a swadeshi 
chemical enterprise in the Kolkata megapolis. Now the management has 
given more emphasis to improve the knowledge base along with 
modernizing the technical instruments. This survival strategy of BCPW 
helps to maintain its name, fame, and sound footing even in the 21st 
century competitive environment. | 
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_.. THE PEASANT IN INDIAN SOCIETY 
POONA DISTRICT : 1937-1951 


Sudhansu Sekhar De 


-National Defence Academy 
Khadakwasla, Pune 


Agricùlture occupies an important place in the Indian economy. India is 
predominantly a peasant or rural economy with 69 per cent of its working 
population engaged in agricultúre. It contributes nearly 33 per cent of 
our national income. Moreover, our premier industries like sugar, cotton 
textiles and jute entirely depend upon agriculture for the supply of raw 
materials. In fact, the prospe of both en and industries is inter- 
dependent. 

In:view of India’s sidelines economy, it will be arorik to say 
a few words about agricultural developments as well'as position of 
peasants in the Poona district of Maharashtra. 

Poona District has an area of 6,027:5 Square miles—consisting of 
8 Talukas namely Junnar, Indapur, Khed, Shirur, Purandhar, Haveli, 
Mawal and Bhimthadi. 


Population 


According to the census of 1951, the population of the district was 
19,50,976. Agriculture was the predominant occupation of the village folk 
and the census figures of 1951 show that it provided means of livelihood 
to 52:3 per cent of the total population. Nearly 10,21,036 persons 
including their dependents depended on it for livelihood. 

The majority of the workers on the land were cultivating-owners 
numbering 8,64,031 who worked on their own farms; the agricultural 
labourers numbering 80,253 who worked on other people’s farms for 
wages in cash or kind were probably the next most numerous class. 
Moreover, there were 39,788 tenant cultivators in the district. The non- 
cultivating owners of land numbering 36,964 usually gave out their lands 
to tenant cultivators on rent.! 
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Agricultural Product 


The Poona District was mainly a food-grain producing area and non-food 
crops occupied relatively a small place. During the period 1949-50, this 
district had 18,56,037 acres of land under food crops as against 5,83,549 
acres under non-food crops. 

The major food crops grown by the cultivator of the district were 
jowar, bajra, rice, wheat, maize, barley, gram, tur and matki among 
pulses, sugarcane and spices. Besides these, horticulture crops like fruit 
and vegetables were also cultivated. The main non-food crops comprised 
a number of cash crops such as sun-flower, groundnut, sesame and 
linseed among oilseeds and fodder. Tobacco, betel leaves, cotton and 
other fibres grown in the district were negligible. 

It is interesting to note that some crops such as sugarcane, Jowar, sun- 
flower and pulses grown extensively in the district, were exported to 
various parts of Maharashtra and Gujarat. A considerable export of 
foodgrains, Gul, potatoes, vegetables and fruits also took piace from the 
area surrounding Poona to other districts. 

The Mawal country to the west of Poona district produced large 
supplies of special high quality rice. There were substantial exports of 
Mawal rice to other Deccan districts, a part of which passed through 
Poona. The ‘gul’ trade was a dwindling trade. It had attained its greatest 
importance in 1920. At that time gul came to the Poona market for local 
sale and for consignment to distant markets like Bombay city and Gujarat 
from nearby places. The general depression in this trade after 1925 
accompanied by the rise of local markets, 'as at Baramati and Nira, had 
dealt a severe blow to the Poona market. It was reported that in 1936-37 
the value of the transactions had fallen greatly. 

The chief trade centres in the district, besides Poona city were Junnar, 
Bhor, Khed, Baramati, Indapur, Sasvad etc. 


Agricultural Methods 


Ploughing was done almost every year by wooden or iron-ploughs, 
though some progress has been made in introducing modern improved 
implements since independence. Tractor-drawn ploughs and disc 
harrows were gradually introduced in connection with large-scale 
farming. Cleaning the field was usually done by women. 
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Inter-culturing means culturing of tilling or stirring the soil in between 
the lines of a crop. This was done by a small hoe called “Kulpe”. The 
weeds which escaped the hoes were required to be removed by hand with 
the help of a weeding hook called “Khurpe”. Grains were stored in 
underground pits or in cellars in residential buildings. The commonest 
manure was cowdung mixed with farm refuse. Since 1948, the 
Department of Agriculture of the state pe been distributing some 
chemical manure mixtures and fertilizers.4 


Crop Protection 


The farmer had to take precautionary measures to avoid certain pests and 
diseases whenever they appeared in a crop. There was a locust menace 
all over Maharashtra in 1950-51. Government tried to meet this menace 
on a voluntary basis. Some staff was employed, insecticides were supplied 
to cultivators and vehicles were supplied. To fight this menace more 
effectively Agricultural Pests and Diseases Act was — in 1951. 


Irrigation 


On account of frequent failures of monsoons causing faimines and 
scarcity conditions over several 'talukas, irrigation has always attracted 
considerable attention in Poona District. 

(a) Wells 

Wells are usually regarded as e sources of irrigation in this State. A 


È 


well generally watered 2- to $ ~ acres of land and depth of water varied 
from: 20° to 45 ft. In fact, there were two types of well-“pacca” or 
masonry wells and “kachcha”’ or unfaced wells (mere holes in the 
earth, used for one season). A leather water-bag worked by a pair of 
bullocks was used to draw water out of wells for agricultural'and 


drinking purposes. 


(b) Bandharas ! b aig 
Another source of irrigation was Bandharas, which were in charge of 
Revenue Department. 

(c) Canals . 


Canals:were the most important means of irrigation. The largest of such 
canals was the NIRA left and right bank canal at Poona. With the 
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completion of Nira Water works a large area of Purandhar taluka was 
irrigated in 1937-38. 

- Purandhar Taluka was by far the most favourable part of the Deccan 
because of its unique agricultural development. In the year 1938, 
Mr. N. G. APTE conducted economic survey of this taluka.® 

Husbandmen showed unusual energy in cultivation. Most of the 
villagers grew a second crop “‘Jowar”’ after “Bajri”. The raw-sugar 
or Gul of this sub-division was much prized for its high quality. In all, 
20,430 acres of gross cropped area in this taluka were irrigated. 


Agricultural Marketing 


Generally speaking, farmers should have adequate facilities for marketing 
their surplus produce so that they can earn good income, pay taxes, and 
buy essential consumption goods to meet requirements of their families. 
Hence, the services of well-organised marketing system is a chief 
necessity to them. 

During the period under review, agriculturists of this district could 
bring their produce for sale on the market yard—a spreading and 
gathering centre. Otherwise, marketable goods were imported from 
villages through commission agents, or the agents or the agents 
themselves went to the villages for purchase. The principal means of 
transport were bulock-carts or trucks. 

According to Dr. D, R. Gadgil, “The poducer or the trader who had 
acquired the produce from him, consigned it for sale to the dealer in 
Poona. The consignor delivered the goods at the shop of the wholesaler 
in Poona and entrusted its sale to him, it was only rarely that the 
consignor would himself be present at the sale. As a rule, nearly three- 
fourth of the estimaged value of the produce was advanced to the 
consignor by the wholesaler or commission agent.’”” 

In fact, the farmers were often cheated by the unscrupulous comission 
agents or middlemen. The illiterate producer was the worst sufferer. “ 
He had to suffer in his dealings with the commercial interests engaged 
in agricultural marketing because of his ignorance, his lack of 
communications with important marketing centres, lack of holding power 
caused by inadequate access to cheap finance and lack of satisfactory 
storage space.”® 
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After the “popular” Ministries came into office in the provinces in 
1937, various attempts were made towards regulation of markets in this 
district so as to protect the seller against fraudulent practices. The Bombay 
Agricultural Produce Markets Act, 1939 was enacted to bring all 
agricultural commodities under regulation. Consequently, “regulated” 
markets were established at places like Baramati, Khed, Junnar, Bhor. 
Such markets were controlled by Market Committees established under 
the above Act. It was provided in the act that all transactions with regard 
to the sale of agricultural produce would be regulated and controlled by 
Market Committees which would be entirely representative. The interests 
of the “‘dalals’’ were to a maximum extent affected as they were 
subjected to governmental control and regulation. As a matter of fact, 
the general policy of the State was to see that the agriculturist got the 
best possible price for the sale of his surplus produce.” 


Finance 


Money-lenders were traditional suppliers of credit in the district 
especially in rural areas. Much of the money-lending was in the hands 
of the Marwari & Gujrati ““baniyas”. The ill-paid, ill-fed and ill-clad 
village farmers had to depend on the funds made available by the rural 
money-lender. The impoverished peasant was compelled to borrow from 
“blood-sucking’”’ money-lenders at exhorbitant rates of interest (12% 
to 24%) to feed himself and his family especially in times of scarcity. 

The first serious crisis occurred at Supa; a village in the Poona district 
on 12th May 1875. The Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act of 1879, the first 
important anti-money-lender measure adopted by the Provincial 
Government, aimed “to restore the dealings between lender and 
borrower to an enquitable basis” in the district. The Act was further 
amended in 1939, 1947 and 1951. Í 

The Relief Act of 1947 can be regarded as a unique piece of legislation 
in this country. Under the Act, money-lenders were required to obtain 
licenses to carry on their business, to maintain proper accounts of their 
transactions and to give prescribed returns to their borrowers and to the 
State. Further it regulated the rațe of interest i.e. 6% per annum for 
secured loans and 9% for unsecured loans. The conciliation Boards 
established under this law were to determine the number of instalments 
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for debt repayment after assessing the paying capacity of the borrower. 
The performance of these Boards was no doubt commendable. Upto 1951, 
45,959 applications for debt repayment were disposed of and amount of 
debt was reduced to Rs.1,15,38,223 in the district.!° 

But the greatest benefit was derived from the above legislation ‘by a 
group of tenants who had surplus produce to sell. They were able to 
repay a portion of their debts. A large section of the agricultural 
community, in spite of the rise in the prices of agricultural produce, 
remained where it was before the war.!! Practically speaking, Agricultural 
Debtors’ Relief Acts failed to provide any relief to the bulk of the 


peasantry. 
Co-operative Credit Societies 


These societies formed the bulk of Co-operative credit organisation of a 
district. The number of such societies in this district was 192 upto 1938- 
39. They had mostly a single village as their area of operation. Their 
function was to provide financial assistance of short-term nature (1 to 5 
years) to their members for productive purposes.!* There is no denying 
the fact that co-operation is the basis of all human organisations and co- 
operative finance is surely the cheapest and the best. 


Land Mortgage Bank 


In Poona district, there was one such bank and its members numbered 
887 in ‘48-49. It looked after long-term credit needs of farmers. The Bank 
advanced loans to its members on the security of immovable property 
for redemption of mortgaged lands and houses and liquidation of old 
debts. Improvement of agricultural land was its basic aim. | 


Tenancy Legislation 


The most prevalent form of tenure was “Ryotwari” tenure. Under this 
system, the ryot or the landholder was recognised as holding the land 
directly from Government. His tenure was known as “occupancy” 
tenure, which accounts for 85% of occupied land in the district. 

Cultivation of lands by tenants prevailed both in inam lands and in 
ryotwari areas. Lease of lands to tenants occurred mainly because of land- 
holders leaving the villages for better employment in cities. 
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The Bombay Tenancy Act 1939, which was applied to this district in 
1946, was passed with a view to ameliorating the condition of tenants 
without injuring the legitimate interests of landlords. Those tenants who 
had been cultivating lands for six years or more were declared to be 
“protected tenants”. Such tenants could not be evicted unless the land 
was required by the landlord for personal cultivation or for non- 
agricultural purpose. It provided for the fixing of reasonable rent. Fresh 
leases were required to be of ten years’ duration. Despite the passing of 
the Act of 1939, these tenants were no better fed, better clad or no better 
housed than other tenants whose tenancy was of a shorter duration.!¥ 
However, the Act itself was replaced by the Bombay Tenancy and 
Agricultural Lands Act, 1948. The Act of 1948 statutorily fixed the 
maximum rate of rent at 1/3 and 1/4th of the total produce in case of 
non-irrigated lands and irrigated lands respectively. The right of a 
landlord to terminate the tenancy of a protected tenant was also limited 
by the Act. The protected tenant was also given a valuable right to 
purchase his holding from the landlord at ‘a reasonable price. The Act 
further enabled Government to assume management of the estate of a 
landlord for the purpose of i improving the economic and social conditions 
of peasants. 


Standard of Life : Rural Areas 


In general, the agricultural community can be divided into three main 
classes—large-scale farmers, small- scale farmers and agricultural 
labourers. In 1947-48, there were 1,23,115 protected tenants, 38,070 
ordinary tenants and 1,50,947 owner cultivators in the Poona district. 

The big landlord cultivating his own fields with his own as also with 
hired labourer constitutes the aristocracy of rural parts of the district. His 
annual income was between Rs. 2,000 and Rs. 3,000. The fact that he 
mostly grew his own food, lived in his own house and even paid in kind 
-~ for many of the things he bought gave him a sense of adequacy. He was 
acquainted with three R’s, i.e. Reading, Writing & Arithmetic. The 
women-folk of these families were occasionally literate. They helped the 
household and farm routine in such ways as care of cattle, carrying of 
meals and attending light labour in the fields.14 
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The small-scale farmer was rarely a whole-time cultivator. His total 
income from cultivation either in his own field or on those which he 
might have hired, was inadequate to pay for his expenses over the whole 
year. He had, therefore, to supplement his income from cultivation by 
earnings in service, agricultural or non-agricultural. They lived in their 
own modest houses and mostly relied on their own produce for food 
grains, vegetables and dairy products. While some grown up cultivators 
were illiterate, many of them knew how to read and write in Marathi.! 

The condition of agricultural labourers was hard. Their sufferings 
knew no bounds during the outbreak of famine. 

The agriculturally busy seasons meant more or less enough food for 
them but these are rare and the normal picture was of enforced idleness 
and want. It should be noted that the average monthly income for a male 
labourer in 1948-49 was from Rs. 40/- to Rs. 60/- : while a female labourer 
was usually paid between Rs. 15/- to Rs. 30/- per month. Their life was 
really full of misery and want. It must be stated as a general impression 
of the district that the agricultural labour hardly got half of what was 
necessary to keep him in a state of physical sufficiency due to low 
payment and lack of regular employment.!®” This section of the rural 
community constitutes the lowest rung of the economic ladder and an 
amelioration of their economic condition presents perhaps one of the most 
difficult problems of the Indian economy.” 

In conclusion, it may be noted that “just and legitimate” rights of the 
landlords and so-called “protected tenants” were safeguarded; whereas 
interests of a large section of the agricultural community had been 
ignored by the Government during the period of this study. Indeed, 
Indian peasants were placed at the mercy of the State, landlord and the 
money-lender. It was not possible for them to make suitable 
improvements on the land. In fact, tillers of the soil should be owners of 
the lands which they cultivate. Mr. Shanti Lal Shah, ex-Member of the 
Bombay Legislative Council, has aptly remarked : 

“The land and the fruits of the land should 
go to him who cultivates. If, therefore, as 
long as the fruits of the toil and of the 
possession of the land go to the person who 
cultivates the land and grows crops’on it, 

I don’t think any other question arises.”18 
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CAPITALISM, IMPERIALISM AND 
UNEQUAL DEVELOPMENT : GLEANINGS 
FROM MARXIST WRITINGS 


Suparna Gooptu 
Department of History, University of Calcutta 


Today we are living in a world marked by phenomenal changes in 
economy polity culture and society. These changes are encapsulated in 
what is called globalization. The meaning and connotation of the term 
globalization and its implications for contemporary world have generated 
considerable scholarly debate. Popularized in the 1980s by Theodore 
Levitt of Harvard University, the term globalization is usually viewed as 
a process marked by “intensification of trans-border interconnectedness ` 
in all spheres of economy, politics, society, and culture.... without any 
national boundaries and distance”. It also implies that development in 
any part of the world create far reaching consequences elsewhere.’! 
Globalization emphasizes the intensification of trans-border linkages in 
all spheres, breaking down of national boundaries on trade, production 
and finance. Although globalization is understood essentially as an 
economic phenomenon it also has crucial linkages to politics, history, 
culture, environment and society. 

However, to understand the origins of globalization one needs to 
situate it in the context of the history of the evolution of capitalism, which 
in its functioning particularly underwent a qualitative change from the 
early 1970s. In their recent work Bagchi and Dymski, in fact, refer to two 
phases of globalization : the first between 1873 and 1914 when “the 
currencies of the major economic and financial powers, led by Britain, 
were convertible into gold, generally at a fixed ratio determined by the 
bullion content of each nation’s legal tender coin” and the second phase 
from 1973 till date when the “relative values of dollars, Euros, yen, and 
other convertible currencies undergo fluctuations”.* In the second phase 
of the capitalist development the two important landmarks had been the 
collapse of the Bretton Woods system and the development of a new 
regime based on the ‘Washington Consensus’. This transition was 
accompanied by rapid technological advances in communication and 
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information technology. The new economic order occasioned a rapid 
expansion of trade and private capital flows marked by fiscal prudence, 
deregulation, privatization and liberalization. These markers of a new 
economic order gradually and slowly consolidated itself as a ‘new liberal 
orthodoxy’ and came to be seen as a process ‘natural’, ‘autonomous’, and 
‘irreversible’. More significantly, the new order carries with it a 
tremendous potential to redefine relations between transnational capital 
and the nation-states. Along with this there also emerged a global trans- 
national elite, for whom the economic changes provided new 
opportunities to penetrate new markets and expand their areas of 
operation. On the other hand, the same process is also creating and 
reinforcing conditions of uneven development and increasing the 
disparity between the rich and the poor, both within and between the 
countries. The cultural, social and the environmental costs of rapid spread 
of global capital especially in the less developed and erstwhile-colonized 
countries are often too intense and difficult to be compensated by 
economic prosperity of a select few. These different faces of globalization 
have generated a lively academic and political debate. While some 
consider it as an irreversible process of positive development associated 
with structural economic adjustments at domestic and international levels, 
economic growth and prosperity, others critique the neo-liberal 
implications of globalization in terms of equity and justice. They try to 
locate globalization within the broader issues of capitalism, imperialism 
and unequal development essentially within a Marxist framework. The 
recent debates on the nature and impact of globalization revolve 
round such wide range of issues as reflected in the articles in a recent 
publication : ‘Global Capitalism and American empire’, ‘Imperialism of 
our Time’, ‘The New Imperialism : Accumulation by Dispossession; ‘The 
Old and New Economics of Imperialism’; Truths and Myths about the 
Invasion of Iraq’; ‘Human Rights as Swords of Empire’; The US Military 
Posture : “An Uniquely Benign Imperialism’; “Blood for Oil : The Bush- 
Cheney Energy Strategy’; ‘Ecological Imperialism : The Curse of 
Capitalism’; “NGO Dilemmas : Trojan Horses for Global Neoliberalism?” ; 
‘Globalization, Imperialism, Development : False Binaries and Radical 
Resolutions’; “The Limits and Contradictions of ‘Americanization’ and 
‘Crossing Borders in the New Imperialism’.‘ In a recent book John Pilger 
reveals the secrets and illusions of modern imperialism by exposing how 
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General Suharto’s bloody seizure of power in the 1960s was part of a 
western design to impose a ‘global economy’ on-Asia.°? Without delving 
into such debates, the present paper situates globalization in the context 
of the Marxist literature, on the link, between, the stages in the evolution 
of capitalism and imperialism and the issues of development and under- 
development in international political economy. 


II 


The last 200 or 300 years have been marked by two interconnected 
developments : the dominance of the capitalist mode of production and 
increasing inequalities of wealth and power between different parts of 
the world grew. While American workers could watch colour televisions, 
their African and Asian counterparts suffered from malnutrition. The 
world came to be divided into two complementary halves—the 
developed and the underdeveloped. This cleavage became a major 
structural feature of the world system. This global development of 
capitalism sustained itself within an imperialist framework. In classical 
Marxist understanding imperialism- considered as the ‘highest stage of 
capitalism and associated with monopoly and finance capital—became 
the driving force of world politics. For these writers imperialism 
essentially implied rivalry between advanced capitalist states for 
territorial control in search for cheap sources of raw material and enlarged 
markets for their industrial products. The establishment of Western 
colonialism in Asia, Africa and Latin Africa underlined this process. Later 
Marxist scholars expanded this understanding by introducing the idea 
of hegemony to demonstrate how the force of imperialism can be 
subsumed within the structures of both formal and informal empires. 
Most of the Latin American states, for instance, were formally 
independent, but they had been drawn into a system of exploitation and 
dominance Undeveloped countries still participate on very unequal terms 
in a world system of trade and investment. Marxist scholars have also 
established the fundamental link between global capitalism, imperialism 
and the process of.development and underdevelopment in international 
political economy. The development of advanced capitalist states was 
inevitably coterminous with the under-development of colonized, states 
and their dependency on colonial metropolis. 
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The present paper proposes to reflect on some of the Marxist writings 
on the phenomenon of capitalist world economy in the context of such 
questions as : What compels capitalism to expand? What causes it to be 
imperialistic? Why does capitalism lead to development in some areas 
and under-development in some other? How can this disparity within 
capitalism be overcome? How can the relationship between the two 
groups of nations be redefined? Can it just be socialism or are there could 
be some other paths?®° All these issues are of crucial significance for our 
present day understanding of the world situation, particularly when the 
socialist vision to transform the world has received a serious setback. The 
fall of the Soviet Union is considered by some as end of socialism, while 
others prefer to see it as an important transitional phase in the socialist 
transformation of the world. While the debates are on, the Third World 
continues to reel under poverty, malnutrition and underdevelopment, 
although the US-supported political forces have recently been put in a 
backburner in Latin America. Neo-imperialism still constitutes the central 
question of contemporary world politics, and should concern all those 
who are committed to change the unequal world order, whether in the 
imperialist metropolitan centers or in the dominated peripheries. Issues 
of underdevelopment and neo-imperialism need not be the overriding 
concern of the Third World alone. 


HI 


The expansion of Spanish and Portuguese seaborne empires at the end 
of the fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth centuries heralded the 
internationalization of the world economy or, what many scholars call, 
the first phase of globalization. But in the seventeenth century Spain and 
Portugal lost much of their overseas territories to the Dutch, then to, the 
English and the French. In the eighteenth century the English, the French 
and the Dutch trading posts in Asia were expanded into territorial 
possessions. In this mercantile period European commerce came to 
dominate much of the world economy. The decade around 1800 marked 
a crucial turning point, separating mercantile period from classical epoch 
of capitalist development. Britain rapidly replaced France as a major 
colonial power, with India as the lynchpin of its empire. Meanwhile, the 
Industrial Revolution marked the beginning of a new era in British 
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economy. Organization of production became wholly capitalist, based on 
firms relatively large but numerous, and driven by fierce competition 
between themselves. These enterprises could recruit workers with skills 
from the urban proletariat and lay them off again when market conditions 
changed or when labour saving innovations made them redundant. The 
pace of industrialization was accelerated by a period of sustained capital 
accumulation and spread of capitalism to Europe and North America. By 
the end of the nineteenth century Germany and USA emerged as major 
industrial rivals to Britain. At the same time the area effectively integrated 
into the capitalist world economy expanded enormously, with Britain in 
Latin America and Asia, France in Indo-China, and Denmark in the East 
Indies. It was in this period that the world came to be divided into the 
capitalist advanced region and the dependent underdeveloped areas. The 
basic pattern of the present world economy was thus established. 

It was in this context that Marx wrote his Das Capital.” Marx did not 
use the term imperialism, but he gave a theory of capitalism and its 
development, and analyzed the impact of European capitalism on non; 
European pre-capitalist societies. He saw the relative backwardness of 
the non-European countries and their subjection to European masters as 
a transitory phenomenon in the process of development of a wholly 
capitalist world economy. According to him, capitalism could exist on its 
own and could develop without needing to expand into the surrounding 
pre-capitalist societies. He argued that it did not need a subordinate 
hinterland or periphery though it would use it and profit from it, if it 
exist. Capitalism, however, originated in a wider pre-capitalist world, 
expanded at the expense of other modes of production, and supposed to 
have generated growth leading to socialism. Not mercantile capitalism, 
but industrial capitalism could play a progressive role (though brutal) 
initiating capitalist industrialization. The origin and rapid development 
of capitalism in Europe and its slow penetration in Asia were results of 
differences in the preceding modes of production i in these areas. European 
domination was the result and not the primary cause of the differences. 

Rosa Luxemburg? developed Marx’s picture of expansion of capitalism 
into pre-capitalist societies. She found a logical flaw in Marx’s analysis, 
and argued that capitalism cannot exist in a pure form, but only in 
conjunction with non-capitalist systems. She challenged Marx’s analysis 
of expanded reproduction, which made it impossible to realize (to'sell in 
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exchange for money) goods corresponding to that part of the surplus 
value which was destined to be reinvested as new capital, without having 
‘outside buyers’. She argued that capitalist economies suffered from a 
chronic problem of ‘realization’ i.e. of selling the products produced for 
sale, which made them to seek markets abroad. She called it the problem 
of under-consumption. Secondly, competitive pressures led to 
expansionism, in search of raw materials and cheap labour. Thus, 
capitalism expanded into non-capitalist environment, ultimately 
swallowing it up. Capitalism required this non-capitalist environment to 
survive, she argued. To quote Luxemburg : 
Since capitalist production can develop fully only with complete access 
to all territories and climes...it must be able to mobilize world labour 
power without restriction. This labour power, however, is in most cases 
rigidly bound by the traditional pre-capitalist organization of production. 
It must first be ‘set free’ in order to be enrolled in the active army of 
capital. 

Thanks to Luxemburg’s writings, Marxist scholars no longer remained 
preoccupied with advanced sectors of industries and advanced countries, 
but also became concerned with the process and result of the 
incorporation of the underdeveloped world within world capitalism. 
Primitive accumulation, with the concomitant use of ‘force’, ‘fraud’ and 
‘state power’ at the margins where capitalist and pre-capitalist economic 
systems met, was recognized as an essential ingredient of the history of 
capitalism. This margin was not geographic but social, and existed within 
countries rather than between them, and if capitalist form of organization 
triumphed in few places, the unequal struggle continued in large parts 
of the world. 

Marx and Luxemburg wrote at a time when capitalism remained in 
its competitive stage, and was playing a progressive role in developing 
the forces of production. Industrial capital still dominated; merging of 
industrial and banking capital into finance capital and monopoly business 
by elimination of smaller firms had not yet taken place. The latter 
developments occurred at the end of the nineteenth century, which 
marked another turning point in the history of world capitalism. This was 
the beginning of what Lenin called the ‘imperialist stage’ of capitalism." 
The term imperialism, now, came to acquire a technical connotation, 
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distinct from earlier cases of capitalist expansionism. The period saw a 
rapid increase in size of firms and spread of monopoly in forms of cartels, 
trusts etc.!* There was also a large increase in the export of capital at first, 
in form of loans to governments and public utilities, and then as ‘direct’ 
investment in productive enterprise. Formation of monopolies took place 
on a national basis, which initiated an intensification of competition on 
a world scale between national groupings of capital. Once the division 
of the world was complete any further territorial expansion had to be at 
the expense of rival colonial empires, and hence occurred a scramble for 
colonies. Tensions between the main industrial powers, especially 
Germany and Britain, culminated in the First World War. 

It was in this period that a significant development took place i in the 
history of the socialist movement. The socialist parties of the Second 
International abandoned their commitments to internationalism and 
supported their national governments. The Bolshevik wing of the Russian 
Social Democratic Party alone held firm against this disintegration. At 
this time, two of the exiled Bolshevik leaders, wrote on imperialism, 
setting out their analysis of the connections between war and 
development of capitalism.!’ Lenin showed that the imperialist stage of 
capitalism, which developed by about 1900, had five economic features : 
(i) monopolies were created (ii) banking capital had merged with 
industrial capital creating finance capital oligarchy which virtually ruled 
each country. (ii) export of capital, as distinct from export of commodities, 
grew in importance. (iv) international monopoly combines of capitalists 
were formed and divided up the world between them (v) territorial 
division of the world was complete. On the basis of this analysis Lenin 
concluded that the imperialist stage of capitalism inevitably brought with 
it, on the one hand, greater economic crises and wars on a world scale, 
but on the other hand, generated working class revolutions and revolt of 
the oppressed population in the colonies and semi-colonial areas against 
their imperialist exploitation. In the imperialist stage, the anti-colonial 
struggle for liberation was to become more determined and widespread, 
ending with the overthrow of the imperialist groups. Lenin did not 
elaborate upon the impact of imperialism on the underdeveloped 
countries, but expected an acceleration of capitalist development in the 
backward areas of the world, which was finally to help the heralding of 
a socialist revolution.!4 
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IV 


In the inter-War period there was no significant contribution to Marxist 
theories of imperialism, the only notable exceptions being Maurice Dobb 
of Britain, who wrote, in 1937, Political Economy and Capitalism and 
Paul Sweezy of the USA, who wrote, in 1942, The Theory of Capitalist 
Development.'> This was largely because of the preoccupation of the 
Communist leadership with socialist construction in the erstwhile Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc and containment of Fascism and Nazism. But 
the process of decolonization in Asia and Africa in the wake of the Second 
World War and the Communist revolution in China in 1949 provided 
the context for a new shift in Marxist understanding of imperialism 
where the focus was on the relationship between imperialism and 
underdevelopment of ex-colonial countries. This trend in Marxist thinking 
was reinforced by the greater integration of the world capitalist economy, 
rapid internationalization of liquid money capital, trade and investment 
as well as the rise of multinationals. The advanced (North) and 
underdeveloped countries (South) became complementary halves of a 
very unequal world system. While the former occupied the centre point 
of the world economy, the latter comprised the periphery of the world 
system. These centre-periphery relations remained the cornerstone of 
Marxist perception on the working of imperialism. 

In this new scenario, therefore, the nature and functioning of 
imperialism could no longer be interpreted by developments in particular 
nation states in isolation from world happenings. This called for a 
rethinking on major issues of the time-colonialism, imperialism, 
development, under-development and socialism. A group of Latin 
American scholars like Paul Baran, Andre Gunder Frank, Samir Amin and 
T. Dos Santos made their crucial contributions in this regard.!® They 
argued that with the integration of the world capitalist system, the unit 
of analysis was to be the world system in which geographical areas or 
nation states were to be viewed as component parts. The framework was 
viewed as crucial for the distribution of political power, forms of 
organization of production and class structures in different parts of the 
world. 

Capitalism came to be understood not only as being characterized by 
a specific relationship between classes, but also by production for profit 
within a world system of exchange and by an exploitation of some areas 
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by others. The ‘metropolis’ or the ‘core’, exploits the ‘satellites’ or 
‘periphery’ by direct extraction of profit or tribute, by “unequal exchange’ 
or through monopolistic control over trade. To quote Andre Gunder 
Frank, a leading exponent of this view : 


The ‘development of underdevelopment’ occurs because the world 
capitalist system is characterized by a metropolis-satellite structure. The 
metropolis exploits the satellite, so that surplus is concentrated in the 
metropolis; the satellite is directly impoverished and is cut off from 
potential investment funds so that its growth is slowed down. More 
important, the satellite is reduced to a state of dependence which creates a 
particular sort of local ruling class which has an interest in perpetuating 
underdevelopment, a lumpenbourgeoisie’ which follows a ‘policy of 


underdevelopment’ or ‘lumpendevelopment’.!” 


Underdevelopment in international political economy thus, according 
to this view, requires to be considered as the result of the imposition of a 
particular pattern of specialization and exploitation in the periphery. The 
class structure of different nations and particular forms of exploitation ` 
in production are results of the location of the place in the world system, 
rather than being the key determining factor. In this approach, therefore, 
capital accumulation is seen not as a pre-condition for genuine advance 
in levels of production, but a redivision of a fixed magnitude and transfer 
of resources from the exploited periphery to the centre. Development of 
some areas and development of underdevelopment in others are opposite 
sides of the same coin. 

The scholars elucidating this analytical framework came to be known 
as Dependency Theorists. They contend that monopoly capitalism fails 
to generate growth after a certain point of time both in advanced and 
underdeveloped countries. This is mainly because the way surplus is used 
in these countries. In the words of Andre Gunder Frank : 


The monopoly capitalist structure and the surplus expropriation 
contradiction run through the entire Chilean economy, past and present. 
Indeed it is this exploitative relationship which in chain like fashion 
extends the capitalist link between the capitalist world and national 
metropolises to regional centres and from these to local centres and so on 
to large landholders or merchants who expropriate surplus from small 
peasants or tenants and even from these latter to landless labourers 
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exploited by them in turn. At each step along the way the relatively few 
capitalists above, exercise monopoly.power over the many below, 
expropriating some or all of their economic surplus, and to the extent that 
they are not expropriated in turn by the still fewer above, appropriating 
for their own use. Thus at each point the international, national and local 
capitalist system generates economic development for the few and 
underdevelopment for the many.!8 


Thus the system becomes a static system of exploitation, where the 
underdeveloped countries because of their dependency in various ways 
on the advanced countries, in a well integrated capitalist system, fail to 
generate independent capitalist development and continue to remain 
underdeveloped and poverty-stricken. The political structure that evolves 
in these countries also retards genuine development, and, thus in this 
situation of stalement, the only solution to fight against neo-imperialism 
or informal control is either by severing all links with the world capitalist 
system or by bringing about socialist revolution in the periphery. Thus 
in charting out this agenda for change in the periphery these writers adopt 
a third wordlist position. Writing in 1970 T. Dos Santos defined the 
concept of dependence as follows: 


By dependence we mean a situation in which the economy of certain 
countries is conditioned by the development and expansion of 
another economy to which the former is subjected. The relation of 
interdependence...assumes the form of dependence when some countries 
(the dominant ones) can expand and be self-sustaining, while other 
countries (the dependent ones) can do this only as a reflection of that 
expansion.!? 
Dos Santos and others argue that development is restricted by the 
narrowness of markets, by balance of payments constraints and by 
technological dependence. 


V 


By the 1970s, however, there was a realization within the tradition of 
Marxist scholarship that the Dependency School was too general in its 
tone, and hence was unable to explain local variations in the working of 
imperialism. There was the feeling of a need to relate general theories to 
specific circumstances in time and space. This was a prelude to a revival 
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of the classical Marxist approach in the form of a renewed stress on the 
mode of production issue. A leading exponent of this position, B. Warren 
wrote : 


If the extension of capitalism into non-capitalist areas of the world created 

4 an international system of inequality and exploitation called imperialism, 

-it simultaneously created the conditions for the destruction of this system 

$, by the spread of capitalist social relations and productive forces throughout 

the non-capitalist world. Such has been our thesis, as it was the thesis of 
Marx, Lenin, Luxemburg and Bukharin.29 | 


Premised on the possibility of the coexistence of a variety of relations 

of production within a single society, the complexities of the internal 
structuresewere considered crucial in explaining the underdevelopment 
‘ in developing countries. Even while formulating a theory of the evolution 
of capitalism and relating it to imperialism and underdevelopment it 
- became necessary to acknowledge that a single explanation cannot be 
applied to all cases. A broad theoretical explanation has to take into 
account divergences, complexities and similarities by addressing such 
issues as : 

e How capitalism develops in underdeveloped countries? 

e Does the operation of multinational corporations in underdeveloped 
countries promote development? 

e What will be the future of the working of capitalism in the centre 
in view of recent European and Japanese and Chinese challenge to 
the United States economic hegemony? How did the formation of 
the European Common Market and the re-unification of Germany 
bring about further integration of the market of liquid money 
capital? 

e What will be the future of capitalism in the periphery? Is it destined 
to remain underdeveloped or is complete capitalist industrialization 
of the world a real possibility paving the way for a socialist 
transition? 

e Is independent capitalist development possible in the third world? 
Will industrialization in the Third World through import 
substitution and multinational companies merely reproduce in new 
forms the relations of dependence between center and periphery, 
or will it mark the beginning of a breakdown of the traditional 
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centre-periphery division? Will the developing countries always be 

at a disadvantage because of monopolistic control, based on 

technological superiority of the developed countries and a system 

of unequal exchange? Could established industries in the advanced 

countries be seriously threatened by the development of major new 

industrial centers in low wage areas of the periphery causirig a 
breakdown of the monopoly of neo-colonial powers? ae 

While scholars continue to debate the interface between colonialism, 

imperialism and underdevelopment, imperialism in newer and newer 

forms continue to impede the construction of a world order based on 


ri 1 


equity and justice. The states in the South do certainly have the, / i 


responsibility of strengthening their indigenous tissues of growth by not . 


falling into the trap of technological and financial dependence, on the | 


North. But the question remains : will the developed countriés with their 
increasing hegemony over international political economy in the garb of 
globalization allow the independent development of the developing 
countries? Perhaps not. But perhaps the sharpening of contradictions 
between the North and South will presage a new world order in the 
coming years. 

India and many other Third World countries under conditions of 
globalization are currently passing through a critical stage of transition 
in their economy, social formation and cultural moorings. This has 
brought to the forefront many issues relating to processes of 
industrialization and their consequences for socio-economic development. 
It is in this context that the present article is an attempt to conceptualize 
the classical and later Marxist debates on industrial growth and 
developmental issues, as they evolved in the European and non-European 
countries in late nineteenth and twentieth centuries. This debate, 
especially in the context of post-1990 globalization has, I believe, an 
important bearing in assessing the present situation and also 
understanding the historical roots of such issues. 
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GANDHI'S LEGACY IN THE SOUTH 
AFRICAN LIBERATION STRUGGLE* 


JEREMY CRONIN 
M. P. South Africa 


“The principle called Satyagralia came into being before that name was invented. 
Indeed when it was born, 1 myself could not say what it was ..” , Gandhi 1994, 
p.266 


Gandhi is referred to several times by Nelson Mandela in his 
autobiography, Long Walk To Freedom. One reference occurs in the context 
of an account of hunger strikes by political prisoners. He was not, Mandela 
concedes, much of an enthusiast for these prison hunger strikes, but, 
outvoted by his comrades, he loyally participated in several. They rarely 
succeeded in their objectives, he complains. 


“For me, hunger strikes were altogether too passive. We who were already 
suffering were threatening our health, even courting death. I have always 
favoured a more active, militant style of protest such as work strikes, go- 
slow strikes, or refusing to clean-up; actions that punished the authorities, 
not ourselves. They wanted gravel, we produced no gravel. They wanted 
the prison yard clean, and it was untidy. This land of behaviour distressed 
and exasperated them, whereas I think they secretly enjoyed watching us 
go hungry. “ (Mandela, p. 408) 


However, Mandela does allow that there was one successful hunger strike 
on Robben Island prison over bad rations. It succeeded where others had 
failed because, in one of those unpredicted twists and turns that seem often 
to characterise popular struggle, the hunger strike of black political prisoners 
inspired their white prison warders to emulate the prisoners, realizing that 
they too had grievances about rations. Faced with a double hunger strike, 
the senior apartheid prison authorities gave way on both fronts. 


+ Abinash Chandra Dutta Memorial Lecture, delivered on 10 December, 2007, at the 
Centre for Gandhian Studies, University of Calcutta ` ` 
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The struggle for a different world from deep inside of the belly of the 
old; the power of the powerless; the relative unpredictability of struggle 
outcomes; the moral and psychological impact of a struggle on those waging 
it; and, paradoxically, upon those against which it is directed; the mundane 
but fundamental question of rations; the debate over strategies and tactics 
- many of the themes that I would like to develop in the course of this 
lecture, which are Gandhian as much as South African struggle themes, are 
already implicit in this hunger strike anecdote. 

How do the oppressed, the exploited, the colonised (or the neo-colonised), 
the victims of racist, gendered, ethnic, religious intolerance and oppression, 
the one billion people now living in sprawling slums that cut a swathe 
across the globe - from the bustees of Kolkata, to the favelas of Brazil, and 
the imijondolo of Durban - how do they survive? And, more importantly, 
how are they to move beyond struggles for survival to begin to transform 
themselves and a world so full of promise and yet so locked into seemingly 
unstoppable processes that daily reproduce oppression, exploitation, 
marginalisation, inequality and environmental destruction? 


Needless to say, answering these questions with some neat formula is 
beyond both the scope of the present paper and my own capacities. But a 
consideration of Gandhi's not inconsiderable and still living impact upon 
the South African liberation struggle is, I believe, one window through 
which to consider these challenges of our own times. Such an inquiry is 
certainly of relevance to South Africans right now as we grapple with a 
complex post-liberation reality. I hope that it will also be of some interest 
to friends, colleagues, activists, scholars here in India. 


In England the Chartists had experimented with a general strike in 1842, 
hoping to force government to grant a general franchise. But, in the second 
half of the 19" century, it was the Bakunists who, above all, held up the 
general strike as the method par excellence for starving out and 
overthrowing the bourgeoisie through the simple cessation of work. 
Friedrich Engels lambasted this view: 


“One fine morning all the workers in every industry in a country, or 
perhaps in every country will cease work, and hereby compel the ruling 
classes either to submit in about four weeks, or to launch an attack on 
the workers so that the latter will have the right to defend themselves, 
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and may use the opportunity to overthrow the old society ... but to carry 
[this] out it was necessary to have a perfect organisation of the working 
class and a full war chest. And that is the crux of the question ... this 
ideal organisation and this colossal reserve fund. But if they had these, 
they would not need to make use of the roundabout way of the general 
strike in order to attain their object.” (cited in Luxemburg 1971, 
pp. 223-4) 

Writing in 1906, inspired by the wave of spontenous mass uprisings in 
the 1905 Russian Revolution, Rosa Luxemburg begins her classical work, 
The Mass Strike, by quoting Engels’ critique of the anarchists. She agrees 
with the critique of the mass strike as a “kladderadatsch”, a one-off, mother- 
of-all events that would supposedly bring the walls of a capitalist Jericho 
tumbling down. She also critiques the anarchists’ instrumentalist notion of 
a general strike as “a, purely technical means of struggle which can be 
‘decided’ at pleasure and strictly according to conscience ... a kind of pocket- 
knife which can be kept in the pocket clasped ‘ready for any emergency’, 
and according to decision, can be unclasped and used.” (p.229). However, 
Luxemburg proceeds, the 1905 Russian events have, in practice, pioneered 
a different kind of mass strike - not an event, but a rolling wave of semi- 
spontaneous mass actions, strikes, boycotts, demonstrations. 


No doubt Luxemburg and Gandhi belong to very different ideological 
lineages, but if we are to understand Gandhi's legacy in the South African 
liberation struggle then Luxemburg’s espousal of popular protagonism is, 
in my view, one of the best classical resources. 


However, there i is one challenge that Luxemburg does not take up fom 
Engels’ critique of the anarchists. How are working people to resource a 
sustained struggle, what is the war-chest, what is the “colossal reserve 
fund”? 


In this particular case, we are dealing with the proletariat in the narrower 
sense of the word, and the dilemma is that the very reality (class exploitation) 
that might motivate and ground the workers’ aspiration to change the 
system is, precisely, also the reality that constantly reproduces the power 
of capital over them. To survive, the worker must work. Everyday’s work, 
tendentially, provides through a wage the worker with the bare means to 
-return the next day to the factory gate, but little more than this, and often 
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much less. But everyday’s work by hundreds, thousands, millions of workers 
produces a surplus for capital, and that surplus is power - power to retrench, 
to casualise, to downsize, to disinvest, in short, to keep the system going 
on the terms of capitalist profitability. And that power accumulates over 
centuries - the vast wealth diverted to the West through the primitive 
accumulation processes of the African slave trade from the 15" through 
into the 19" century, or the plundering through unequal trade of a colonised 
India, that wealth (and therefore that power) is still out there. It speaks to 
us in the shape of the IMF, or the international ratings agencies, or the EU 
trade negotiators. 


So how are workers, on the terrain of this system to whose reproduction, 
unwillingly, coercively, they daily contribute, how are they to build an 
anti-systemic organisational capacity and a “war chest”? 


Interestingly, this working class dilemma was one that Gandhi was to 
confront, almost accidentally, in the very last years of his extended stay in 
South Africa. In 1913 he had launched the largest and what was to be the 
last of his South African Satyagrala campaigns. The South African Indian 
community, less than 200,000 at the time, consisted of two broad categories. 
A first wave of immigrants had come from India as indentured labourers, 
shipped to Natal to work on sugar plantations. This Indian indentured 
labour was imported from 1860 through until 1911. After completing a 
five-year stint, migrant labourers had the option of renewing their contracts, 
or returning to India. Those who opted to serve two 5-year contracts were 
(until 1891) provided with,a small land allocation, and many chose to stay 
on in Natal as market gardeners, artisans, and labourers on the mines. A 
second category of Indian immigration consisted of traders. The first wave 
of traders arrived in the 1870s, many from Gandhi's own Gujerat. They 
were relatively wealthy merchants, and were often Muslim. They were 
known as “passenger” Indians, because they paid for their own passage 
fares. In the 1890s another larger wave of trader immigrants arrived, they 
were typically less resourced than the earlier Western Indian immigrants, 
they engaged in many forms of petty trade in Natal and increasingly, like 
their richer counterparts, in the gold boom towns of the Transvaal Boer 
Republic. 


In 1913 this Indian community still suffered a wide range of 
discriminatory measures that included harsh racial restrictions on mobility 
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between provinces of the new Union of South Africa, and restrictions on 
where they could live and trade. What is more there was a deep sense of 
betrayal. Gandhi had attributed (not without reason) the anti-Indian 
discriminatory measures that he found in Natal and the Transvaal to the 
local white South Africans (both English-speakers and Boers). He had pinned 
his hopes, his strategies and tactics on the British imperial authorities back 
„in London ensuring full citizenship rights for their British subjects of Indian 
origin living in South Africa. “What we wanted in South Africa was not a 
White man’s country; not a White brotherhood, but an imperial 
brotherhood”, Gandhi had written in October 1901 (quoted in Bhana 1997, 
p.9). This “imperial brotherhood” was, of course, a white and Indian 
“brotherhood”. It excluded, not just sisterhoods, but the indigenous African 
majority. 

It was on these grounds that Gandhi had supported the British in the 
Anglo-Boer War of 1899-1901. After all, the British had cited the treatment 
of Indians in the Transvaal as one of the major reasons for their going to 
war. No lesser authority than War Secretary Lord Landsdowne had piously 
proclaimed that “of all the misdeeds of the Boers, none fills me with so 
much indignation as their treatment of British Indians in Transvaal”. 
(Sanghavi 2006, p.213). Unfortunately, Indian rights in the Transvaal like 
the more recent example of “weapons of mass destruction” were merely a 
pretext for a war to more securely effect imperial control over a natural 
resource, gold in one case, oil in another. After the defeat of the Boer 
republics, discriminatory legislation against Indians was simply dusted off 
and implemented a new, now, often, with much greater administrative 
capacity. 

If Gandhi provided South Africa with some important lessons (as I shall 
go on to argue), the cauldron that was South Africa at the beginning of the 
last century, was also beginning to teach Gandhi some hard lessons. As 
one Gandhi biographer puts it: “In a way, South Africa started to drain 
Britain out of Gandhi.” (Sanghavi 2006, p.97) 

Gandhi's 1913 resistance campaign was against the entrenched 
discrimination laws directed against the Indian community including a 
three pound annual poll tax payable by labourers who had not renewed 
their indentures. The campaign was to have two principal legs, a Satyagraha 
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campaign “proper”, which would involve volunteers, satyagrahis, crossing 
over from Natal into the Transvaal province and illegally hawking there 
without licences. They were to invite the authorities to jail them and hoped 
to highlight to the world, and not least to British public opinion, the 
continued plight of Indians in South Africa. The second leg of the campaign 
was planned as a strike of Indian workers on the collieries of Natal against 
the three pound tax. For Gandhi at the time these Indian labourers were 
not satyagrahis, he considered that they lacked the necessary discipline and 
ethical standards, their’s was to be a supportive action. 


The true satyagrahis, the core cadre of the struggle, was drawn from the 
farm commune at Phoenix outside of Durban. Influenced by European and 
North American utopian socialist thinkers, notably Thoreau, Ruskin and 
Tolstoy and by various religious monastic practices, among them the 
Catholic Trappists, Gandhi had begun experimenting with communes, 
selflessly donating his legal earnings to acquiring a farm and supporting 
a community at Phoenix. In 1910 a second commune was established outside 
Johannesburg, and was named Tolstoy farm by its main Jewish benefactor, 
a Gandhi supporter. The Tolstoy farm: 


“was a rich and selfsufficient farm and it was to become ‘a centre of self 
purification as a prelude to the final cantpaign’ ... it was a sort of war 
camp sheltering sixty males, ten women and about twenty-thirty children 
of all ages. The inmates belonged to different religious and language 
groups. They subsisted on physical labour like farming, fruit gardening 
and sandal-making etc. It was here that the simple, hard, corporate 
ashram life ... began to shape itself Celibacy was compulsory and 
everybody slept on the floor. The continuation of Satyagraha would not 
have been possible without this farm because from this base, Gandhi 
could carry on his fight indefinitely ... The Tolstoy farm was closed after 
three years and all the satyagrali families including Gandhi moved on 
to Phoenix farm [in Natal] that became the base camp for the last and 
most famous phase of Gandhi's Satyagraha [in South Africa, of course”. 
(Sanghavi 2006, p. 357-8) 
The Satyagraha began on a low key on the 15" September 1913. Eleven 


men and four women led by Kastur Gandhi crossed the border into the 
Transvaal and invited arrest. The government, shrewdly, responded to this 
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so-called passive’ resistance with its own passivity and declined to make 
any arrests. Gandhi observed that “There were not many men willing to go 
to jails ... and those who were ready, could not easily have their wish.” 
(Sanghavi 2006, p.379) 


Later in the month, a group of Tamil women from the Phoenix farm 
crossed over into the Orange Free State Province, a province banned to 
Indians. Again the authorities declined to take action. The women in 
frustration then marched back into Natal and made their way to the coal- 
mines around Newcastle. Proceeding barrack to barrack, door to door, they 
mobilised among the Indian mine-workers. In mid-October two thousand 
Indian workers went on strike at six collieries. As Gandhi was to note, “If 
the women had been arrested” [as planned] “the strike might not have 
taken place”. (Sanghavi 2006, p.380) 


The strike quickly spread to the sugar plantations and railways, with 
some five thousand Indian workers involved by the end of October. Gandhi 
was strongly opposed to the strike on the plantations and wanted it confined 
to the collieries, but it spread nonetheless, taking in the whole sugar belt, 
shutting down the sugar mills, factories, shops and offices (Simons and 
Simons, p.l61). The mine-owners invited Gandhi to talks in the Durban 
Chamber of Commerce Hall. Berated by the mine-owners, Gandhi conceded 
that Satyagraha was not intended for any labour matter, while the mine- 
owners, for their part, promised to pressure.government to abolish the 
three pounds tax. When this failed, the striking mine workers were driven 
out of their barracks by the cutting off of electricity and water and the 
withholding of rations. 


And so Gandhi was confronted with the dilemma that I have already 
referred to when quoting from Engels and Rosa Luxemburg - the question 
of a “war chest”. How could the striking workers sustain their action without 
means of subsistence? Clearly, the resources of the Phoenix farm commune, 
intended as a rear base and liberated zone for the small band of satyagrahis, 
were hopelessly inadequate for thousands of workers, and, moreover, the 
other potential resource base, the Indian merchants, proved disappointing. 
“The Indian merchants”, Gandhi wrote, “were mortally afraid and not at 
all ready to help me publicly because they had trading relations with the 
coal miners and other European merchants.” (Gandhi 1928, p.391) 
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In this context, Gandhi hit on the notion of returning to the original idea 
of a Satyagraha march from Natal into the Transvaal, but this time with an 
altogether different class character and with a different principal objective 
- to get the marchers arrested so that they would be supplied rations in 
prison! The march set out on the 16" November with 2023 men, 130 women 
and 40 children. Gandhi gave up his Western attire, expressing solidarity 
with the workers by dressing as one of them. Once again the authorities 
declined to arrest all of the marchers, although some were detained 
including Gandhi. In the end, the workers were forced back to the mines 
and the mine compounds were converted into prisons in which the strikers 
then served out “prison” terms of hard labour - confirming, perhaps, the 
true essence of the capitalist labour market beneath the appearance of a 
“free” market exchange of labour power for wages. . 


Paradoxically the march of Indian mine-workers, who were not meant 
to be the main force of the Satyagraha, had the very impact that the original 
Satyagraha had intended but failed to achieve - namely to capture popular 
national and international attention. The London Times wrote: “The march 
of the Indian labourers must live in memory as one of the most remarkable 
manifestations in the history of passive resistance.” (quoted in Sanghavi, 
p.383). Gandhi himself described the march as “my most wonderful 
experience in South Africa. A wonderful thing for 2000 men to have marched 
so long and so far without violating law and without stealing and rioting.” 
(Gandhi, Collected Works XU, p.480) 


However, for Gandhi personally the immediate aftermath of the 1913 
campaign was to prove unhappy and it ended with a sense of defeat. He 
successfully insisted on a government commission of inquiry into the 
conditions of South African Indians, but he was then excluded from its work. 
A so-called Indian Relief Act was passed in 1914 following the commission’s 
report. The 3 pound poll tax was abolished (the commission having found 
- whether accurately or not, I do not know - that it was “paid by very few” 
in any case); “educated” Indians were allowed to move more freely within 
the Union of South Africa, but not in the Orange Free State province; a grand 
total of six “educated” Indians would be permitted every year to visit South 
Africa; and future polygamous marriages would not be recognised. 


Few immediate gains had been made, and most of the discriminatory 
measures directed against Indians in South Africa remained on the statute 
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books. The Muslim merchants were particularly angry at the failure to 
secure recognition for future polygamous marriages and they accused 
Gandhi of betraying the cause and even of fraudulently abusing cash 
advances. Gandhi was estranged from the Natal Indian Congress leadership. 
The fractious community that Gandhi had sought to unite, unevenly and 
with his own limitations of the time, slipped back into ethnic, religious, 
class and caste divisions. In 1914 Gandhi left South Africa never to return. 


According to a recent biographer, professor Nagindas Sanghavi : 


“When he left South Africa, he left behind him a vacuum. He had no 
successors. In India, Gandhi trained and disciplined an army of future 
leaders; but in Africa he could not do so for reasons beyond his control. 
He hiniself was too young and was still training himself. Moreover in 
South Africa there was hardly any human material worth training. “ 
(Sanghavi, p.80-1) 

The young Gandhi can, perhaps, be forgiven for being largely indifferent 
to a wider South African reality about him. I am less inclined to be forgiving 
of a biographer, writing in 2006 with such a narrowly Indo-centric and 
elite understanding of Gandhi’s South Africa, and patently running the 
danger of repeating the old colonial myths of an empty continent without 
human material. 


The November 1913 strike of Indian mine-workers on the Natal collieries 
was not, in fact, an isolated event. In mid-1913 there had been a general strike 
of white mine-workers from the gold mines around Johannesburg, calling 
for trade union recognition. It culminated in a mass rally with the police 
intervening. The white workers resisted, injuring one-third of the 264 
deployed police. The following day there was more rioting and violence with 
at least 20 people killed. A compromise settlement was hurriedly reached 
the next day. But the strike had politicised African workers in turn and three 
days later 13,000 black mineworkers from the compounds around 
Johannesburg went on strike for higher wages. The black workers strike was 
met with even greater violence and obduracy. Troops were deployed with 
guns and fixed bayonets to force the workers back to work underground. 


At much the same time, in mid-1913 another major protest action took 
place with many of the hall-marks of Gandhi's own passive resistance 
campaigning, but, as far as we know, without any direct or indirect 
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influence. In 1913 the Orange Free State attempted to force African women 
to purchase a monthly pass. After leading a fruitless deputation to the 
Minister of Native Affairs in Cape Town, women in the Free State decided, 
as they put it, to “throw off their shawls” and take the law into their own 
hands. According to Sol Plaatje: 


“A crowd of six hundred women, in July 1913 marched to the Municipal 
Offices at Bloemfontein and asked to see the Mayor. He was not in, so 
they called for the Town Clerk. The Deputy Mayor came out, and they 
deposited before him a bag containing their passes of the previous month 
and politely signified their intention not to buy any more passes.” (Plaatje 
1982, p.115) 

In other small towns of the province similar protests took place, including 
one of 800 singing women in Winburg. Many defiers were imprisoned but 
they steadfastly refused to pay for new passes. The Orange Free State 
authorities eventually gave way in the face of this resistance. (See Me1i1988, 
pp.s0ff.) 


Clearly, if Gandhi and his Satayagraiia campaigning had been able to 
strike up common fronts of struggle with other resistance cufrents in South 
Africa then the struggle against Indian discrimination would have stood a 
better chance of success. Of course, Gandhi and his South African Indian 
resisters were not alone in their historic limitations. It is literally only in the 
Jast four or five years that South African black and white mineworkers 
(still largely organised into different unions) have been able to act at least 
together in some struggles for safer working conditions. 


Notwithstanding all of this, Gandhi's impact upon the South African 
liberation struggle has been profound. To better appreciate this impact it is 
useful to remember that the South Africa in which Gandhi lived and 
struggled was a society undergoing a seismic transformation, in which 
historical epochs were being crunched into each other like shifting tectonic 
plates. The Johannesburg in which he worked as a lawyer was a global 
boom-town, the Shanghai of its day. The principal impulse for South Africa’s 
capitalist revolution of the last quarter of the 19" century was not organic 
or indigenous. It was capitalism at its “highest stage”, brand-new, out of 
the box, as it were, imposed from without upon a backwater hinterland in 
which huge reserves of gold had been discovered. The capitalist revolution 
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in South Africa was one of the centre-pieces of the previous accelerated 
wave of capitalist globalisation in the second half of the 19" century. It was 
a revolution driven forward by joint stock companies, London-based 
financial houses, cutting edge technology that sunk mining shafts that now 
go an incredible three-and-ahalf vertical kilometres down beneath the 
surface, long logistic lines, hurriedly constructed rail-lines and ports that 
still form the back-bone of South Africa’s transport grid, and, of course, a 
ae imperial army of occupation. 


-But it was also an emerging South Africa in which the last pitched 
battles between precapitalist societies and the imperial colonial power were 
.being fought. In fact, Gandhi, acting as.a volunteer. medical aide on the 
side of the colonial authorities, had witnessed at first-hand in Natal what 
was to be the last battle of the colonial armies against an independent 
African society. The so-called Bambatha rebellion of 1906 was the final 
chapter in three centuries of armed resistance to colonial domination by 
the Bantuspeaking iron-age cultures of southern Africa. So durable had 
been this resistance that, in the 18" century, colonial settlement in the Cape 
was able to advance, for the better part of that century, an average of only 
one kilometre a year on the Eastern Frontier. In the last quarter of the 19" 
century Zulu armies, with great courage and tactical skill, had inflicted 
major defeats on the British army. These protracted wars of resistance are 
part‘of an explanation why South Africa's 20" century history and its 21 st 
century demographics- are quite distinct from other temperate zones of 
extensive British settlement - say Canada, or Australia, or New Zealand. In 
South Africa, at the beginning of'the 20" century, the indigenous peoples 
were disarmed, dispossessed, largely corralled in “reserves”, without rights, 
but. .. they had survived centuries of genocidal aggression, to constitute 
the overwhelming majority within the new industrialising society. 

The young Mandela, like others of his generation, was deeply inspired 
by the oral accounts, some of them first-hand, from his elders of heroic 
armed resistance. If the spinning wheel was to become an iconic affirmation 
of Indian pride, national dignity and of a commitment to self-determination, 
then, in South Africa, the African National Congress.symbol remains, still 
today, an iron spear and a cow-hide shield. Anyone who has attended a 
South African liberation movement conference, or trade-union congress, or 
strike, or community demonstration, will know that song is an integral 
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component of these events, and many of the songs derive directly from 
warrior songs and chants of previous centuries. Gandhi's great emphasis 
upon and spiritual commitment to ahimsa (non-violence) was never going 
to be the principal point of resonance with South African Pope culture 
and resistance. 

Nevertheless, by the beginning of the early 20" century military resistance 
was no longer a strategic option for the African majority in South Africa. 
Like Gandhi, the new generation of African leaders in South Africa, 
enlightened traditional leaders and middle class intellectuals, often lawyers, 
preachers and journalists, some with US university education, had hoped 
that the Colonial Office in London would ensure political rights would be 
extended, if not to all Africans, then at least to those who were “civilised” 
and propertied. As with Indian rights, the post-Anglo-Boer War settlement 
and the new Union of South Africa, proved to be a bitter disappointment. 
Racial discrimination persisted and was, in many ways, intensified. Like 
Gandhi, the modernising generation of African leaders sent fruitless petitions 
and deputations to London. 


It was in this context that, in 1912, the South African Native National 
Congress (later to become the African National Congress) was established. 
Its first president-general, the Reverend John L Dube, had, in fact, been 
a near neighbour of Gandhi’s Phoenix settlement in Natal. Somewhat 
like Gandhi, Dube had purchased a farm in the vicinity and established 
a school on the property to train a new generation of African leaders. We 
know that the Phoenix commune donated a smithy to the Dube farm, 
but we do not' have much evidence of any other direct contacts or 
influence, although this is possible. What seems more certain in terms of 
influences is the choice of the word “congress” to describe the new 
movement, the Native National Congress. This almost certainly reflected 
the impact of the work of the Natal Indian Congress established by Gandhi 
in 1894, whose name, in turn, no doubt evoked the Congress Movement 
back in India. 


The SA Native National Congress took some time to develop its rather 
long-winded and rambling inaugural constitution, only adopting it in 1919. 
Significantly, in this constitution under the vrei “Methods and Modus 
Operandi”, it is asserted: 
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“The work of the Association shall be affected and advanced (a) by 
means of resolutions, protests and a constitutional and peaceful 
propaganda; by deputations and other forms of representations; by holding 
enquiries and the investigation of grievances and other matters; and by 
passive action or continued movement ... “ (Karis and Carter 1987, 
p.78) 


Several South African historians agree that the reference to “passive action” 
is almost certainly an indication of the impact of Gandhï’s Satyagraha 
campaigns in South Africa. However, after /1913 and for some decades, 
neither the African women’s defiance of passes in the Orange Free State, 
nor the example of Gandhi's 1913 campaign seem to have had much practical 
impact in terms of active mobilisational work by the ANC. 


In the following decades there are, nonetheless, continuous references within 
South African liberation movement politics to Gandhi, remembering what 
he had done in South Africa, and following what he was now doing back 
in India. 
It is not, however, the purpose of this paper to comprehensively document 
the impact of Gandhi's political activities on the South African liberation 
struggle. Clearly, this was an uneven but ongoing reality. However, the 
next major, and perhaps decisive Gandhian legacy bestowed on South Africa 
was to come in 1946, and, once more, it came from within the South African 
Indian community, and specifically from the Natal Indian Congress (that 
“Gandhi had inaugurated in 1894) and its sister organisation the Transvaal 
Indian Congress. 


In 1946 the Smuts government passed the so-called Asiatic Land Tenure 
Act which attempted to tighten the restrictions on the free movement of 
people of Indian origin, as well as restricting residential and trading rights. 
This law became known, in the South African Indian community, as the 
“Ghetto Act”. Led by the communist party member and Transvaal Indian 
Congress leader, Dr YusufDadoo and Dr GM Naicker, president of the 
Natal Indian Congress, the Indian community in South Africa launched 
a two-year campaign of passive resistance to oppose the measures. 


This is how the young Nelson Mandela, a student in Johannesburg at the 
time, remembers the events: 


oe 
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“the Indian community conducted a mass campaign that impressed us 
with its organisation and dedication. Housewives, priests, doctors, 
lawyers, traders, students and workers took their place in the front lines 
of the protest. For two years, people suspended their lives to take up the 

_ battle. Mass rallies were held; land reserved for whites was occupied and 
picketed. No fewer than 2000 volunteers went to jail, and Dr Dadoo and 
Dr Naicker were sentenced to six months’ hard labour ( . .) The 
government crippled the rebellion with harsh laws and intimidation, but , 
we in the. Youth League and the ANC had witnessed the Indian people | 
register an extraordinary protest against colour oppression in a way . 


-= that Africans. and. the. ANC. had_not,(.....)-The Indian campaign became. --... -. 


a model for the type of protest that we in the Youth League were calling 
for. It instilled a spirit of defiance and radicalism among the people, 
broke’ the fear of prison, and boosted the popularity and influence of the 
NIC'and TIC. They reminded us that the freedom struggle was not ' 

- merely a question’ of making speeches, holding meetings, passing ` 
resolutions and sending deputations, but of meticulous organisation, 

, militant mass action and, above all, the willingness. to suffer and sacrifice. . 
The Indians’ campaign harkened back to the 1913 passive resistance 
campaign in which Mahatma Gandhi led a tumultuous procession of 
Indians crossing illegally from Natal to the Transvaal., That was history; 
this campaign was dt cal before my own eyes.” Nees 1994, 
p.97-8) , 

For Mandela, then, the decisive and sail Sack of ne Can 
legacy upon the South African liberation movement in the late 1940s was 
that it provided a “model” of struggle that helped break with what had 
been essentially an elite politics of an educated and modernising African 
professional stratum purporting to speak on behalf of a broader majority, 
but without particularly mobilising or engaging with that broader majority. 
The break-out from a politics of resolutions and deputations to popular 
mobilisation was, of course, a trajectory that Gandhi began to make himself 
in the course of his South African years. 


The shift from the old, model to ‘a new one necessarily began to change 
many things. Gandhi’ s earlier activism in South Africa was essentially a 
civil rights struggle for the’ extension ‘of rights to Indians in the British 
Colony of Natal, on the grounds of their being “British subjects” like the 


SE Rete 
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White colonials. The i issues directly facing Indian labourers on the collieries 
‘and sugar plantations were seen as largely extraneous to these civil rights 
demands. But if colonised elites often struggle for inclusion within an existing 
power system, the moment a broader popular mobilisation is undertaken, 
so the struggle is compelled to ask questions not just about inclusion, but 
about inclusion into what? In short, the i issue Of transforming existing power 
relations begins to place itself more ‘firmly on the agenda. But herein likes 
a long and complex history of debates about conceptualisation and. about 
practical strategies ‘and tactics. | 


- Within the Marxist tradition there have en two, somewhat diferent 
concepts of what’has tọ be done in regard to prevailing state power - one 
conception is`of a struggle to “capture” state power. Used reductively, this 
can lead: to an excessively instrumentalist understanding and strategy 
directed at securing a “transfer”, the state-instrument passes from one class 
to another. An alternative concept, has been the idea of smashing the 
bourgeois state and replacing ` it with another. While these are certainly i not 
identical notions, both concepts tend to suggest that the working class 
and/or the workers” ‘party are, external to, ‘outside of the’ bourgeois state 
and then either” acquire, it, or smash it. The attempt to build socialism i in 
one country in the Stalin years in the Soviet Union, and then in one bloc 
after 1945 reinforced the notion of socialism as something radically external 
to capitalism; behind a wall; in another time-zone, as it were. ' 


‘The post-1990 reality and particularly the phenomenon of China surely 
force us to, think quite differently about these matters. Recall, for instarice, 
how sustained growth in the Chinese‘ economy ‘helped the whole of Asia, 
and indeed the ‘global capitalist economy to recover more rapidly from the 
so-called “Asian Contagion” than had been éxpected. When I was in the 
PRC in 2001 senior Party officials joked ‘that Chinese socialism had saved 
global capitalisti. ‘Cérlainly relative de-linking from the global economy in 
the Chinese (and 'to’some extent Indian) case, was an important factor, it 
provided insulation ‘from the worst ‘of the turbulence, which, in turn 
permitted ‘sustained growth that then impacted upon ‘the whole’ global 
system. The notion of monolithic:blocs, external ‘to ‘each ‘other, of entirely 
elec systems, is NOW Gif it was not always) anachronistic. =~ i 


“Tn many 20° century national liberation struggles the appearance ‘of 
separateness, of the exiernality of two combating forces was also a natural 
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assumption given that colonial powers were mostly distant realities, albeit 
with a local colonial apparatus. The objective of.a transfer of power also 
often seemed to be what the liberation struggle was about. Indeed, in some 
cases, “independence” became little more than the formal “transfer” of the 
same local colonial state apparatus to an emerging elite, the departure of 
the colonial force and a change of flag and anthem. 


The colonial reality in South Africa was somewhat different. In the first 
decades of the 20" century, what had begun as an external colonialism and 
an externally imposed industrial revolution, increasingly developed an 
internal colonial and national capitalist character, based on a relatively 
sizeable indigenised white minority. In the South African reality, the 
emerging national liberation movement could never have as a viable 
strategic objective the eradication or expulsion of whites from the country 
- although there were (understandably, given the intense levels of racist 
oppression) always some millenarian movements that hoped that the whites 
could somehow be swept into the sea. 


If the exclusion, expulsion, or eradication of the white minority was 
improbable, then the liberation movement had increasingly to think of 
liberation as a process of transformation and not as a moment of transfer. 
The process of transformation included the transformation of the 
protagonists themselves. The ANC was a movement that sought to build 
in struggle, and out of tribal and ethnic diversity, a common sense of 
Africanness-Africanness was a project, not a pre-given identity. And this 
is one reason why the South African liberation movement found important 
resonances in Gandhi's ideas, his similarly open-ended, inclusive and often 
eclectic sense of national identity was a shared theme. In the South African 
liberation struggle, the process of transformation was also directed at 
transforming one’s opponents. In short, the struggle was increasingly 
understood to be aimed not at a moment of transfer or liquidation, but at 
a process of transforming the systemic power relations (racial, class and 
gendered) underpinning oppression. 


But, for various reasons, since our 1994 democratic breakthrough, I am 
not sure that as South Africans we have always accurately remembered 
our own struggle history. When we (I mean South Africans as much as 
anyone else) think of apartheid, we think of apartness, separation, racial 
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exclusion. This way of thinking about our immediate past (insofar as it 1s 
past), then encourages us to imagine that our post-1994, post-apartheid 
social, economic and political policies should be centred upon “integration”, 
or “inclusion” - but “integration” or “inclusion” into what? The fact that 
our democratic breakthrough, our South African “de-colonisation” moment, 
occurred in the seemingly uni-polar world of the 1990s, and not in the four 
decades after 1945, has meant that this “integration” paradigm has also 
tended to be expanded into a view that to break out of “our” apartheid: 
past we must “integrate” into the global economy from which “we” (and 
here we assume the subjectivity of our erstwhile white minority regime 
opponents) had: been excluded by international trade, cultural and arms 
sanctions. 


This evocation of “integration” as our guiding paradigm is based on a 
misreading of our past, and it is a misreading that, amongst many other 
things, is liable not to grasp the genius of the legacy that Gandhi (whether 
intentionally or unintentionally) bequeathed to the South African liberation 
struggle. 


Apartheid, like its predecessor segregationist variants of internal 
colonialism (or white minority rule), was certainly and notoriously about 
the separation of so-called “races”. As a young white South African in the 
1950s and 60s this separation was all around me. The school I went to 
was “whites only”, so, was the university. The suburbs I lived in were for 
white residents. The buses I caught had “European” and “non-European” 
seats, and park benches proclaimed themselves as “Whites Only” or “Non- 
Whites Only” (those were the ones without shade or without a panoramic 
view). 

But this doleful racial segregation of resources, facilities and of space, 
including microspaces, was always only one side of the coin. White minority 
rule in 20" century South Africa was also always about the (inferior) inclusion 
of the oppressed majority into the fabric of a relatively developed capitalist 
system - as workers; as reproducers of a reserve army of labour through 
petty production and trading in the native reserves and later in ghettoes 
and townships; as professional cadres in a variety of subaltern administrative 
institutions; as consumers, marginalised and impoverished to be sure, but 
nonetheless a mass market for an emerging capitalist manufacturing sector; 
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as merchants - if the Indian merchants of 1913 were lukewarm at best in 
their support for the striking Indian mineworkers because of their trading 
links with mining houses, then clearly there was also a reciprocal 
dependency of the mining houses upon them which might have been 
exploited, but was notat the time. 


t 


From the early'1950s, led by the Mandela nities in aliance with an 
older generation of African communist and trade union leaders, the ANC 
became for the first time-a mass organisation with an'active mass-line. A 
Defiance Campaign (1952-3) directly inspired by the NIC and TIC Passive 
Resistance: campaign of 1946 set the ball rolling. Through the following 
decades, with advances, defeats, set-backs and an‘ eventual victorious 
breakthrough, the liberation struggle in South Africa assumed many 
modalities, but at its core was the struggle of the racially excluded/included 
who used their partial exclusions (in racially segregated townships, 
segregated schools and places of worship, in native reserves|Bantustans, 
even political prisons) as a weapon, a base-camp, a resource to organise, to 
affirm a cultural identity, to protest and, in time, to transform the nature 
of their inferior inclusions. The struggle could never be simply a civil rights 
struggle (as important as civil rights are), if could never be simply a struggle 
for inclusion. It had to be a struggle to transform the nature of inclusion. 
It had to set about transforming the racialised, class-based and gendered 
systems of power. | 


} 


But, to return to one of my opening questions, what was resource base, 
the “war chest” (however limited) that helped to sustain this decade and 
a half of semi-insurrectionary struggles? 


Speaking globally, in the course of the 20" century, after 1917 a aia 
beginning with it) revolutionary energies seemed to shift from the 
anticipated epicentre in Germany, eastwards and southwards. In what was 
to become characteristic of many revolutions that considered themselves 
socialist and Marxist in inspiration, the defeated Chinese working class 
and what survived of its communist leadership retreated out of Shanghai 
and Guangzhou (Canton) into the vast rural hinterland. The “colossal reserve 
fund” became an impoverished but relatively self-sustaining third world 
peasantry - in China, then in Cuba, in Vietnam, in Mozambique, in Angola, 
in Zimbabwe. This was the social force that concealed, fed, supplied recruits 
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to, and fought in liberation armies led, characteristically, by urban 
intellectuals and working class militants, many inspired by Marxism. In 
protracted guerrilla wars, liberated zones were established and, in time 
(where the struggle was successful), the countryside surrounded the city, 
finally liberating it. Often urban based mass strikes (and their crushing by 
colonial and/or reactionary indigenous forces) had been the initial catalysers 
of armed struggle, and often urban uprisings were significant in the closing 
stages of struggle (the Tet Offensive, or, ina very displaced way, the uprising 
in the metropoles of Portugal by workers and especially soldiers exhausted 
by colonial wars, uprisings that immediately produced a liberation 
breakthrough in distant colonies). But the bulk of these struggles were 
carried not by urban masses involved in mass strikes, but by peasant 
guerrilla warfare. 


South Africa was a bit different. At the beginning of the 1960s, faced 
with increasingly violent repression from the apartheid regime, and inspired 
by successful armed struggles in China, Algeria and Cuba, the ANC 
launched its own armed struggle. At the time, and for three decades (and, 
indeed, still today in some quarters) this was spoken of within the ANC as 
an “advance to a higher level of struggle”. But despite our best attempts 
to establish our own third world guerrilla struggle, the liberation movement 
in South Africa never really succeeded in this direction. There were many 
objective reasons for this - the absence (at least in the early decades) of safe 
rear bases (the apartheid regime had a cordon sanitaire around it, including 
Portuguese colonial states in the region); the colonial power in our case 
was an indigenous reality that knew the terrain and was all the more 
obdurate in that it had no external metropolitan homeland on which to 
fall-back. But perhaps the most salient feature was that, by the mid-20" 
century, an independent, self-sustaining peasantry had all but disappeared 
from the South African countryside. The 13 percent of our territory reserved 
for Africans was itself scattered and largely unproductive. The socio- 
economic terrain (as opposed to the geo-physical terrain) was simply not 
propitious for a peasant-based guerrilla struggle in our country. 

And so, notwithstanding our belief that we had embarked upon a 


“qualitatively higher form of struggle”, the real pillar of struggle, after the 
hiatus of a decade of strategic defeat (from the mid-1960s) became once 
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more the terrain of struggle pioneered in part by Gandhi - a struggle of 
popular mobilisation and defiance. It took place in schools and campuses, 
on the factory floor, in black townships, rural and urban, The maximum 
weapon was the general stay-away, and other forms of withdrawing 
cooperation - school boycotts, consumer boycotts, bus boycotts, the 
boycotting of inferior political structures. All of these struggles took place 
along the seismic fault-lines of the racial exclusion and simultaneous and 
oppressive inclusion of the black majority in apartheid South Africa. Because 
the mobilised mass forces were largely dependent upon work in factories, 
education in racially-inferior schools, and on consumer goods sold in white- 
owned shops, the array of mobilisational activities could seldom be sustained 
indefinitely. A general stay-away might last several days, a consumer 
boycott of a particular product might last several months. 


The strategy was essentially one of a temporary withdrawal, particularly 
a stay-at-home, using the mass base of a racialised ghetto. To sustain these 
mass bases, particularly as the localised organs of control were chased 
away, it became necessary to construct organs of popular power within 
these townships - street committees, people’s courts, and selfdefence units. 
But this popular power was seldom able to project itself out of the township 
and into the commanding heights of political, repressive and economic 
power. However, the actions nonetheless increasingly impacted upon the 
capacities and profitability of the white minority rule. 

Through the 1970s, beginning with a resurgent trade union movement, 
waves of mobilisation and repression were interspersed by partial retreats 
and reforms by the regime. Increasingly, in the 1980s these sectoral battles 
and their resulting reforms began to extend across a wider range of sites. 
Even in prison, political prisoners were able through militant action and 
organisation to engage with the authorities and negotiate space for 
themselves. The formal negotiations that began in the early 1990s were, 
therefore, not something that occurred suddenly out of the blue. And, 
indeed, in the midst of the high-profile negotiations process, there were 
literally hunareds of localised struggles, and local-level negotiations that 
raised the demands of the national ANC negotiations position, but also, 
always raised localised issues - problems around access to water, or to 
municipal amenities, or calling for the transfer of a notorious police officer. 
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Notwithstanding the best endeavours of a range of US-based consultants 
and foreign “pro-democracy” NGOs, the South African negotiated transition 
was never able to be the elite pacting process they intended it to be. 


But what material basis helped to sustain all of these struggles? Here we 
touch upon what is, I believe, an exceedingly under-researched and under- 
theorised area, at least in South Africa. Our Yunans or Sierra Maestras 
were urban, peri-urban and rural townships, not remote countryside. 
Apartheid spatial engineering located townships far away enough from 
the centres of power and wealth to ensure control, but close enough to 
supply a stream of daily commuters to work. The townships and the centres 
of power had a symbiotic dependence upon each other. But given the 
‘relative marginalisation of township communities and their high levels of 
unemployment and desperate poverty, a myriad of subsistence and 
voluntary productive activities emerged - minibus taxis that now transport 
64% of all commuters in South Africa, hawking, street vending, hair salons, 
taverns, cooperative savings societies, burial societies, faith-based voluntary 
services, child-minding, home-based care-givers, and much more. All of 
these were absolutely critical for sustaining the anti-apartheid struggle in 
its core mass bases. It was these activities, and their communal productive 
activity, that constituted the reserve fund, the “war chest” of militant 
communities in which popular power was built. 


The townships in South Africa provided, in effect, material substance, 
an answer to the question Gandhi was pursuing in a very experimental 
way when he established his utopian communes - the Phoenix and Tolstoy 
farms. While they had mystical and monastic features, they were never 
simply inward-looking or self-satisfied islands of purity. They were always 
intended to build and strengthen a cadreship of activists, satyagrahis, 
capable of a resistance struggle (often called passive, but always a lot more 
than that) beyond the walls of the communes. Racially marginalised 
township, and other similar spaces, including hostels at isolated black 
universities (they were called “bush colleges”) and even political prisons 
became the “Phoenix communes” of the wave of mass struggles of the 
1970s and 80s. 


And now? When, in South Africa, we speak of the myriad of marginalised 


socio-economic activities in poor communities, we tend to characterise them 
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in terms-of what they are not - they are the “informal” (i.e. not the formal) 
sector; they are “microenterprises” (i.e. enterprises that have yet to grow 
up). They require careful “incubation”, to use a current jargon term. Leading 
government personalities in the recent period have even begun to refer to 
them as the “second economy” - i.e. not the “first” economy - as if they 
were not the consequences of the way in which the mainstream economy 
actively reproduces simultaneous growth and crisis-levels of 
underdevelopment. The idea that they are a “second” economy conveniently 
absolves the accumulation path of the mainstream economy and implies - 
that the “second” economy operates in a parallel universe. But, of course, 
it is an underdeveloped pole of a single economy in which there are multiple 
inter-linkages with the big corporates and the global economy. The township 
vendor sells Coca Cola, the minibus operator drives a Toyota and fills up 
at a BP petrol station. 


„Even the way that progressive Marxists and feminists have tended to 
theorise these activities has been, at least terminologically, to make them 
a subordinate function. They are regarded as “reproductive work” - which 
they certainly are, from the perspective of the dominant capitalist economy. 
But should we not view these activities also from the perspective of the 
political economy of the working class and poor? If we do, then we might 
begin to affirm them as productive work, activities that produce socially 
necessary use-values for the working class and poor. After all, what is 
productive and what is reproductive work is a relative matter. From a 
worker's perspective, what is counted as productive work in the national 
GDP statistics, may well be a mind-numbing activity in which what is 
produced is alienated from the producer, it is work that is only undertaken 
because it is a necessary condition for his or her own personal and family 
reproduction. From a worker's perspective singing traditional songs in a 
township choir, or finding time to read a newspaper in a community library, 
or cooking food for friends and family may well be the more productive 
activity. 


And that means that the relative (but never absolute), de-linking of these 
activities from the mainstream economy is both a problem and a potential 
transformational asset. In South Africa over the last decade, generally with 
the best of intentions, we‘have sought to lift up the “second” economy into 
the “first” (that is to say, integrate it into the dominant capitalist economy) 
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through endless well-meaning but misguided re-capitalisation programmes, 
seed-fundings and incubations. Once more we are invoking the paradigm 
of inclusion, without sufficiently asking the question: Into what? But these 
endeavours almost all end in failure as these activities, often marked by 
strong .cooperative, communal and solidaristic traditions are exposed to the 
cold winds of a capitalist market dominated by powerful domestic 
monopolies and multinationals. Instead we need to forge a close working 
rapport between them and the democratic state, particularly the local state 
and the range of direct and participatory forms of local democracy that 
emerged in the anti-apartheid struggle period. In Venezuela they call this 
publiccommunal-informal sector the “social economy”. — 


In South Africa, since 1994; however, an instrumentalist conception of 
the state has tended to prevail, and this has impeded effective work in 
building a “social” economy. The democratic breakthrough of 1994 tends 
to be thought of, retrospectively, as a transfer of power from one elite to 
another. Tendencies to demobilise the mass base now that “the struggle is 
over” have occurred. The illusion that we were about to become a “normal” 
democracy (whatever that might mean) was, at least until fairly recently, 
widely held. 

American academic and activist, Harry C Boyte, in his Everyday Politics. 
Reconnecting Citizens and Public Life, writing of the dominant political 
paradigm in the United States (in both its liberal and neo-conservative 
variants), says that it: | . 

= “depoliticises citizenship while it professionalises politics. It assigns 
politics to the arena of government, consultants, lobbyists, and experts, 
leaving ordinary citizens as helpers on the side. It also separates 
production, which it locates in the economic sector, from public life ... 
politics is defined in distributive terms associated with government, as 
who gets what; and the actual process of creating what - our public 
wealth - disappears from view. “ 

It would be hard to deny that these tendencies are also powerfully 
present in our own post-1994 South African reality. They are tendencies 
that are liable to suffocate the core Gandhian legacy in our struggle tradition 
- the centrality of popular protagonism, the people as their own self- 
emancipators, the struggle as transforming and self-transforming, the 
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struggle as a political but also a profoundly ethical process. It was all of 

these realities that the young Mandela in the late 1940s observed in the 

bold resistance campaign of the Transvaal and Natal Indian Congresses. 

The politico-ethical lessons passed on into the ANC in following decades 

were invaluable for the anti-apartheid struggle. They remain, I believe, 

extremely pertinent for advancing, deepening and defending our hard- 

won. postapartheid democracy. 
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CASTE, SOCIAL REFORM AND THE 


DILEMMAS OF INDIAN MODERNITY : 
READING ACHARYA PRAFULLA CHANDRA RAY* 


SEKHAR BANDYOPADHYAY 
Victoria University of Wellington 
New Zealand 


INTRODUCTION 


As colonial rule defined modernity as its foundational principle on which 
was based its own legitimacy, the colonised elite also began to redefine 
their culture in the light of post-Enlightenment rationalism, which was 
construed to be the essence of western modernity. A series of social reforms 
followed in the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, affecting many 
aspects of Indian social life, from the banning of female infanticide and 
prohibition of sati to legalisation of widow remarriage and restrictions on 
child marriage. Parallel to this a series of religious reform movements 
followed that sought to redefine Indian religions in the light of western 
reason. This construction of an Indian modernity, as many scholars have 
now argued, did not just involve a blind imitation of the West; the process 
contained a high degree of alterity and hybridity. While accepting the 
supposedly totalising hegemony of colonial modernity, the Indian social 
reformers also looked for a space for autonomy. Although they continued 
to look towards the colonial state for support and direction and post- 
Enlightenment rationality shaped their visions, they could neither leave 
their tradition, nor forget their Indian identity. The Indian modernisation 
project therefore always felt a compulsion to construct a modernity that 
would be located within Indian cultural space - a modernity that would be 
‘modem but not western’ (Chatterjee, 1973: 5). To summarise their position 
in Christophe Jaffrelot’s words, they ‘undertook to reform their society and 
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its religious practices in order to adapt them to Western modernity while 
preserving the core of Hindu tradition ...’ (Jaffrelot, 1996: 14). It was through 
this project that the cultural essence of Indian. nationhood, its difference 
from the colonising West, was to be gradually maging by the Indian 
intelligentsia. 


However, social reform movement in Bengal particularly, and in India 
in general, was at its weakest ground when it came to the caste system. The 
most important of the nineteenth century reform endeavours in Bengal was 
the Brahmo movement and its ambivalence on caste question is well known 
(Bandyopadhyay, 2004). And since then, despite Swami Vivekananda’s efforts 
to make the nation conscious of this problem, there was no major organised 
reform movement in Bengal to address the caste question. It is often argued 
that unlike western, northern or southern India, caste system was weak in 
Bengal and therefore it needed no reform. However, the available empirical 
evidence tells a different story. As I have tried to argue elsewhere, caste 
relations were no less oppressive in Bengal in the colonial period, although 
their forms and intensity varied greatly (see Bandyopadhyay, 1990, 
1997,2004). Christophe Jaffrelot has talked about the high caste or 
Brahmanical character of the reform movements in India (Jaffrelot, 1996: 13), 
which to some extent explains why reform endeavours were most ambivalent 
and weak when it came to reforming caste system, or addressing the 
conditions of the untouchables. However, I will try to argue that this reformist 
ambivalence or vacillation was more due to the fact that in the colonial 
rhetoric of modernity the social institution of caste came to be defined as 
the most authentic marker of difference between the traditional East and the 
modern West - and therefore for Indians too it became the most important 
discursive field where India’s own distinctive or alternative modernity could 
be defined. Let me explain this position a little more. 


Since the earliest Western observation by the Portuguese observer Duarte 
Barbosa, caste as a hierarchic organisation of Hindu society came to be 
marked in colonial thinking as the quintessential aspect of Hindu social 
order - indeed, the most unique distinguishing marker of Indian society not 
to be found anywhere in the world. Further, through the works of the 
eighteenth century Orientalists it came to represent the most authentic 
symbol of a traditional India as opposed to modem West (Bandyopadhyay, 
1990; Banerjee-Dube, 2007: XXXV). In the writings of the protagonists of 
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empire like James Mill this therefore became the indicator as well as cause 
of Indian backwardness, and a justification for a paternalistic colonial rule. 
Since the revolt of 1857, as the colonial government became more interested 
in getting detailed information about its native subjects, there were more 
systematic ethnographic studies of caste and the knowledge that was 
produced was presented as ‘objective science’ - or as facts that could be 
observed and documented (Ludden, 1994: 254). This knowledge was given 
a more formal ‘scientific’ basis by Sir Herbert Hope Risley, who was 
influenced by the ‘science of anthropometry’ as practiced by the American 
anthropologist Samuel George Morton and the French anthropologists Paul 
Broca and Paul Topinard. With the help of anthropometric measurement, he 
tried to establish a racial basis of caste system. With the help of this so-called > 
scientific method he tried to establish scientifically the Orientalist theory of 
racial difference between north and south Indians, and between high and 
low castes (Banerjee-Dube, 2007: xxxix). In other words, the notion of deep 
structural differences between castes was now situated in a discourse that 
received official legitimacy and was spoken of in the language of science. 


Thus, while on the one hand the colonial government tried to identify 
caste as the most authentic marker of difference characterising its Other, to 
many Indians caste acquired additional symbolic significance, because it 
could be deployed innovatively either to defy or to resist a hegemonic 
western modernity. It was deemed to be a unique Indian social institution 
that was ‘uncolonisable’ (Chatterjee, 1996: 283-63) and therefore could be 
projected as emblematic of a distinctive Indian culture. For example, Bhudeb 
Mukhopadhyay, a nineteenth century Bengali Brahman intellectual, refused 
to accept a dinner invitation from one of his European friends citing 
commensality restrictions entailed by his caste status as his major reason. 
Debjani Ganguly has argued that by proclaiming his caste restrictions so 
proudly he could assert his cultural sovereignty (Ganguly 2005). And this 
resistance took place not just at an individual level. Caste was used to 
restrict or resist colonial sovereignty in a much more direct way. In 1934 
Charu Chandra Ghosh and Bejoy Prasad Singh Roy, the two Indian members 
of the Bengal government, questioned the right of the colonial legislature 
to legislate on caste questions. “The laws of caste’, they argued, ‘were not 
king made laws. They are supposed to have. been derived from the Rishis 
and are considered to be divine laws enforced by royal sanction. So the 
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right of the legislature to modify these laws in order to bring about a 
change in the construction of the Hindu society is extremely doubtful ... 
(quoted in Bandyopadhyay, 1990: 125).’ 

On the other hand, there were also other indirect ways of resisting 
colonial modernity through a defence of caste. Since the late nineteenth 
century there was a concerted attempt to evolve a counter-discourse to the 
western modernist discourse of ‘equality’, conceived to be the other of the 
ideology of ‘hierarchy’ enshrined in the caste system. There were attempts 
to prove that equality itself was an irrelevant and utopian notion. There 
was nothing unnatural in the caste system, since segmentation in one form 
or another had been present in all human societies, in western societies 
more particularly, at every period of history. And not just that, such a 
classificatory schema or organisation of society was warranted by laws of 
nature. The principles of taxonomy from western natural sciences were 
introduced into this debate to argue that differentiation according to natural 
qualities or properties had been present in the entire living as well as 
inanimate world. So caste system as a classifactory scheme was only a 
natural phenomenon and therefore scientific (Bandyopadhyay, 2004). In 
other words, there were conscious attempts to write caste into the scripts 
of Indian modernity - where Indian difference could be asserted and 
celebrated. 


But the problem with this defence of caste was that this social institution 
was closely associated with the issue of social justice. It would be pertinent 
here to mention that Ghosh and Singh Roy in their defence of caste rules 
were actually resisting a particular legislation - the Bengal Depressed Classes 
Bill - which proposed to improve the conditions of the untouchables or the 
dalit by giving them the status of Sudra. So it can also be argued that their 
resistance to colonial sovereignty was at the same time an attempt to protect 
a tradition that buttressed an uneven relation of power that only spelled 
subordination for the dalit. For a Brahman Bhudeb Mukhopadhyay his 
caste was certainly a badge of honour, which he would display to resist an 
intrusive colonial modernity. But as another Bengali Brahman pundit 
Jogendra Nath Bhattacharya observed in the late nineteenth century that 
caste was also a chain, though its colour varied according to the observer's 
position in the hierarchy: it would look like a golden chain if viewed from 
the top, but it was an iron chain for the lower orders. It was and is a chain 
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nonetheless (Bandyopadhyay, 2004). In other words, in any discussion of 
modernity it was difficult to discursively separate any defence of caste 
from the issue of social justice. 


This issue of social justice became even more politically significant when 
nationalism entered its mass movement phase and the dalit refused to join 
this high caste dominated nationalist movement for self-rule. In Bengal this 
alienation became most conspicuous during the Swadeshi movement of 
1905-08, when the Namasudras refused to join it. Within this context the 
reform agenda to eradicate untouchability acquired urgency. To this was 
added the imperatives of the politics of numbers. Col. U. N. Mukherjee in 
a book called Hindus - A Dying Race (1909), made the Hindus conscious of 
their dwindling numbers vis-a.-vis the Muslims and this was caused by 
continuous conversion on the part of the untouchables trying to escape 
from the disabilities of caste. Following the publication of the book, Sarada 
Charan Mitter, an ex-judge of Calcutta High Court, started a pan-Hindu 
movement to win over the untouchables and other lower castes back into 
the Hindu fold. This was accompanied by a wider political campaign to co- 
opt these lower caste dissidents, not so much to ensure their social or ritual 
uplift, but to strengthen the position of the ‘Hindus’ against the ‘Muslims’ 
in a political game of numbers (Bandyopadhyay, 2004). In other words, 
very soon the reform agenda to remove untouchability was inducted into 
the politics of communal competition. 


This dilemma of Indian modernity born of an apparent dichotomy 
between its political compulsion to address the issue of social justice and 
its cultural need to defend caste system as the unique non-modern aspect 
of Indian social life that could ideally define its national cultural autonomy, 
was innovatively resolved by Mahatma Gandhi. He argued that caste 
organisation of Indian society was preferable to class system of the west, 
because caste was harmonious and based on a co-operative economy, while 
class society was based on a competitive economic organisation-and was 
therefore a source of conflict'and violence. In other words, it was caste that 
defined the non-modern distinctiveness of the Indian society, differentiating 
it from the modern bourgeois society-of the West. But untouchability was 
an aberration, Gandhi emphasized, and swaraj could not be achieved unless 
it was eradicated. For the. first time in 1921 the Congress non-co-operation 
resolution: put the eradication. of untouchability on its political agenda. 
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There is increasingly a consensus among historians that Gandhi's politico- 
cultural project was to define an alternative modernity for India, and in 
this discourse his upholding of varnashrama and rejection of untouchability 


-were major discursive tropes (see Parekh 1989) . But, as we all know, this 


failed to satisfy the dalit, while Indian modernity lost its chance to properly 
address the caste question. 


This dilemma of Indian modernity can be examined through a critical 
reading of Acharya Prafulla Chandra Ray, arguably the most eminent 
scientist and modernist in India of this period. Born in 1861 in a village in 
Jessore, and educated in England, Ray was not just a practising scientist, 


. who taught Chemistry at-Presidency College:and Calcutta. University. As -ç - -> 


he recounted in his Autobiography, he also envisaged for himself an active 
‘life outside the test tube’ (Ray 1958: 185). He was a nationalist, a follower 
of Gandhi and was actively involved in social reforms. And the area of 
reform he was most interested in was the caste system, which he believed 
was the root of all problems that India currently faced. But while his 
diagnosis of the ills of Indian society was informed by his scientific 
rationality, the prognosis was conditioned by the emotions and compulsions 
of his nationalism. Let me explain this complexity through a critical reading 
of his writings on caste and social reform. 


RAY ON SCIENCE AND CASTE 


Like many others of his contemporaries, Prafulla Chandra Ray was 
deeply interested in the nation’s modernity, which in his mind was 
associated with the idea of progress. And central to his idea of modernity 
and progress was of course his understanding of science. He had a utilitarian 
notion of science, that is to say, science he believed was not just a cognitive 
project, it also brought material progress, and it was here that lay the 
crucial difference between Western development and Indian 
underdevelopment. However, while situating India in this universal history 
of progress, unlike many of his Western and Indian contemporaries, he 
was not willing to accept that India lacked scientific spirit and knowledge, 


. but rather he talked about the “Decline of the scientific spirit in India’. In 


1902 he published the first volume of his History of Hindu Chemistry, in 
which he blamed the caste system for the decline of this scientific spirit. “In 
ancient India’, he wrote, ‘the useful artsand sciences, as. distinguished 


| 
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from mere handicrafts, were cultivated by the higher classes. ...unfortunately 
a knowledge of these perished with the institution of the caste system in 
its most rigid form (Ray 1956: 239). 

In the Vedic age, Ray observes, the social organisation was more relaxed 
and liberal, conducive to the pursuit of knowledge through experiments 
and objective observation. Things changed when after the decline of 
Buddhism there was a reassertion of Brahmanism in Manu and the later 
Puranas. There was a tendency to glorify the priestly class and establish 
the primacy of the idea of purity, and these led to the destruction of much 
of the scientific knowledge. “According to Susruta’, he observes, ‘the 
dissection. of dead bodies is a sine qua non to the student of surgery, and 
this high authority lays particular stress on knowledge gained from 
experiments and observations. But Manu would have none of it. The very 
touch of a corpse, according to Manu is enough to bring contamination to 
the sacred person of a Brahman.’ As a result of such rigidity, shortly after 
the Bhagabata, ‘the. handling of a lancet was discouraged, and anatomy and 
surgery fell into disuse and became to all intents and purposes lost sciences 
to the Hindus (Ray, 1956: 240).’ In his sociological analysis of decline, the 
prime emphasis is put on the separation of intellectual pursuits from manual 
labour under the caste system - or the disjuncture between theory and 
practice. “The spirit of enquiry’, as a result, he thought, ‘gradually died out 
among a nation, naturally prone to speculation and metaphysical subtleties, 
and India for once bade adieu to experimental and inductive sciences. Her 
soil was rendered morally unfit for the birth of a Boyle, a Descartes, or a 
Newton, and her very name was all but expunged from the map of the 
scientific world for a time (Ray 1956: 240). 


Ray’s position on ancient Indian science and his explanation for its decline 
have been subjects of intense debate among historians of science. A keen 
reader of history, as a student in England in 1885 Ray had written an essay 
called ‘India before and after the mutiny’ . In 1902 however he wrote the 
History of Hindu Chemistry. The very use of the term ‘Hindu’ with respect 
to ancient India speaks of the influence of Orientalist thinking. Dhruv Raina 
has argued however that by providing a sociological explanation for the 
decline of Indian science, he established its universalist character, and thus 
went beyond the Orientalist premise which sought to essentialise the 
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dichotomy between a spiritual east and a materialist west (Raina, 1997). 
For Pratik Chakraborty, on the other hand, by constantly referring to the 
Greek corpus of knowledge for authenticating Indian science, Ray remains 
entrenched within the Orientalist discourse. And-his explanation of the 
. decline of scientific spirit in India purely in terms of caste system not only 
indicates his acceptance of Orientalist argument, but remains an inadequate 
explanation as well: (Chakraborty 2000). 


In this paper we will bypass this debate on the history of science, as we 
intend to situate the scientist within the history of nationalist social reform 
of his time. Because, he was not just a scientist, he was an active social 
reformer too. But his reformism was also informed by his science. It is of 
course a fact that Ray was not the first Bengali intellectual to provide such 
a sociological explanation for the decline of scientific spirit in ancient India; 
before him the geologist Pramathanath Bose had also blamed the 
Brahmanical system for the decline of physical sciences in ancient India 
(Kumar 2001: 381). The influence of Orientalist construction of caste was 
also quite evident in Ray’s writings. He calls the caste system the ‘obnoxious 
caste-system’. He also openly admits that: ‘the dictum of Henry Maine, the 
eminent Jurist, that caste is the most disastrous and blighting of human 
institutions, is by no means over-coloured (Ray 1958: 425-26).’ But in 1902 
-he was one of the very few Bengalis - or for that matter Indians - who 
would argue that caste system was to be blamed for the lack of progress 
in India and that this whole social institution - and not just untouchability 
needed to be put on an active reform agenda, if India was to achieve 
progress. This association of caste with the issue of progress - or absence 
of it - was certainly a modernist approach, evidently informed by Orientalist 
writings. But Ray was also conscious of the Indian difference and his 
reformism was at variance with the colonialist solution of westernisation. 


For understanding this reformist agenda ofPrafulla Chandra Ray more 
useful is another text, his ‘Presidential -Address to the Indian National 
Social Conference’ held at Calcutta in December 1917 (Ray 1918: 213-35). In 
this address, entitled ‘Social Reform in India’, we find a nationalist Ray 
looking at the woes of the nation from the point of view of a scientist - a 
modernist with a difference, a modernist who is looking for the roots of 
Indian modernity in India’s ancient past. Some of these ideas were later 
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buttressed, clarified and expanded in a chapter in his Autobiography, entitled, 
‘Caste system - Its Baneful Effect on Hindu Society’, and in some of the 
published addresses which he gave at different conferences on the issue of 
social reform. A critical reading of these texts brings out the profile of a 
nationalist scientist and a zealous social reformer, who was.thinking ahead 
of his time, but was also constrained by the dominant ideologies of his 
_ contemporaries. l 


In the address to the Social Conference Ray begins with the political 
need for social reform in the interest of the nation. “While the echo of 
Swaraj or home Rule is reverberating from one end of the country to the 
other, - while ambitious schemes of political re-construction are being 
propounded by every section of the people - while gorgeous visions of a 
United India are capturing our imagination - loud protests of indignation 
are raised by classes and communities amongst us which we can no longer 
ignore (Ray 1918: 213).’ But what is important however is that in this 1917 
address he was not seeking just a political solution to the problem of 
integrating the dalit. He was seeking a solution, which would be “as much 
a political as a sociological one (Ray 1918: 213)” As we mentioned earlier, 
his reformism was informed by his science. The present problem of the 
nation, he argued, was ‘the law of Karma or causation’. In his view, ‘our 
past neglect in the work of social reform is bearing its evil fruit at the 
present hour. It has begun to clog the wheel of political progress (Ray 1918: 
214)" - . . 

In his reconstruction of the nation’s past, the plight of the untouchables 
constituted “a tale of woe and national disgrace’ and this tale was part of 
a wider story of transactional realities of Hindu caste society (Ray 1918: 
215). As a scientist, he tried to reconstruct a scientific history of this reality 
based on archaeological evidence, which he argued, showed that during 
the Buddhist period caste system had been evidently relaxed if not totally 
abolished. And there were frequent intermarriages between castes and 
classes. This fluidity came to an end with the decline of Buddhism and the 
resurgence of Brahmanism under Ballala Sen. This history is then contrasted 
with the ‘legend’ of Adisur, which he thought had a questionable claim to 
historical truth. Adisur is supposed to have brought 5 learned Brahmans 
from Kanauj from whom all the Bengali Brahmans claimed to have 
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originated. Ray deploys his scientific rationalist approach to explode this 
myth: “ ... it may be reasonably asked how many of the 13 lakh. Brahmins 
in Bengal today can ‘claim direct lineal descent from these five prolific 
ancestors, who, bye the bye, were not accompanied by their consorts.’ 
Similarly problematic was the ancestry of the Bengali Kayasthas. ‘It is 
unfortunate’, writes the scientist, ‘that chemical analysis cannot be applied 
to ascertain the degree of adulteration in the blood of Brahmans and 
Kayasthas as in the case of ghee (clarified butter) (Ray 1918: 216-19).’ Hence 
there was no empirical basis for the claim of superiority by the higher 
castes. i 


Ray was out to prove his alternative social paradigm scientifically, and 
hence -he took ‘recourse to ethnology and anthropometric data from the 
research of Ramaprasad Chanda of the Varendra Research Society, 
questioning the genealogies of the Brahmans. And here he takes the cudgels 
against colonial anthropology of Herbert Risley who tried to establish the 
racial distinction between the higher and the lower castes. ‘Sir Herbert 
wag ethnological conclusions’, he argued, are not “palatable to many of 

, because Chanda’s ‘anthropometric data and cepholometric 
i adh fail at any rate to detect much radical difference in the facial 
cantours (sic) of a Brahmin and a non-Brahmin (Ray 1918: 218).’ In othe.r 
words, there was very little if any racial/biological difference between 
castes. He thus turns the colonial science of anthropology upside down to 
prove, using their tools and through a modernist scientific method, the 
irrelevance of caste distinctions and their absence in a historical past. 


Ray explains the gradual shaping of Hindu social organisation by 
| exploring the history of the social process which anthropologist N.K.Bose 
later described as the ‘Hindu process of tribal absorption’. He quoted Ranade 
to showrhow to reassert their ascendancy against Buddhist hegemony the 
Brahmans incorporated the Sudras and accepted their gods and goddesses 
into the'lówer echelons of the Hindu pantheon as lesser gods and goddesses. 
But at the same time, to protect their privileges, the lines between sub- 
castes or jatis were stringently drawn, and from sages and philosophers the 
Brahmans thus descended into being priests, trading off their independence 
for power and profit. He then asks: ‘Why this apotheosis of pedigree? Why 
then this insatiate craving for claiming descent from the Sun and the Moon 
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and tracing genealogy from the Vedic Rishis (Ray 1918: 221-22)?” Later in 
his autobiography Ray tried to debunk the theory of ‘heredity’, which was 
used to justify the claims of superiority of the Brahmans within the Hindu 
caste society. Using examples not just from modern Europe, but also from 
Burma, China and Japan, he argued that there was no empirical evidence 
validating such claims of heredity by the Brahmans (Ray 1958: 412-15). 


It is here that the modernist reformer in him detected the 
unreasonableness of an Indian religion. He quoted Swami Vivekananda, 
who had observed the deterioration of Hindu religion into ‘a creed of 
“touchable” and the “untouchable”.’ But it was not something ancient Indian 
religion was - it was a state which it had degenerated into. And it had 
destroyed the scientific spirit of ancient India. Since he believed that modem 
science was the source of material prosperity, the loss of scientific inquiry 
in ancient and medieval India was therefore deemed to be the reason why 
India was lagging behind Europe in terms of material progress. He castigated 
Manu, Yajnavalkya, Parasara and others and the later Navadwip pundits 
of Navyanyaya, like Raghunandan, Gadadhara or Jagadisa, for wasting 
their time on mundane things as ‘laying down rigid rules of fasting to be 
observed by a child-widow’ or interpreting divine omens through astrology, 
when ‘in Europe, Galileo, Kepler, Newton and other philosophers were 
unveiling the mysteries of Nature and ushering in a new epoch and thus 
glorifying the intellect of man (Ray 1918: 227). 

And not just that, the caste system also destroyed the intellectual vigour 
of a nation. “The modem science of eugenics’ Ray observed in his 
autobiography, ‘gives satisfactory explanations of some ... apparently 
anomalous phenomena; but it is imperfect (Ray, 1958: 437). Yet, he used 
an essentially eugenic argument to establish that the ban on inter-caste 
marriage integral to the caste system stultified the intellectual development 
of a whole nation. ‘Evidently intermingling of superior and comparatively 
in different types of blood renders the improvement of species more possible. 
Unfortunately, the Indian system based as it is on the hierarchy of caste 
makes eugenic process as also intellectual advance among the so-called 
depressed classes considerably difficult. The defect of this is visible in the 
lamentable history of the progress of the Indian nation or indeed of any 
conservative country (Ray 1958: 417).’ 
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Caste system also destroyed the progress of the nation, Ray observed in 
his autobiography, because of the taboo on manual labour on the part of 
the higher castes, and their separation from the lower ranking trading 
castes and the labouring untouchables. ‘Hindu India offers a strange 
spectacle’, he wrote. ‘A handful of men representing the head or the brain; 
but the great bulk of the people who constitute the main trunk and the 
limbs separated, I had almost said cut off, from the former.’ The result was 
the nationalist movement not only losing the support of the depressed 
classes, but the commercial groups like Tili, Saha or Subarnabaniks not 
being too eager to fund it. “Apart from the fact that the caste-system has 
been the means of keeping talent confined to a microscopic minority of the 
population, it has always been a fruitful source of internal dissention and 
fratricidal strife. In short, more than anything else it has been a chief 
stumbling block in the growth of Indian nationality (Ray 1958: 418-21).’ In 
other words, Ray tried to put the condition of the dalit and the question of 
nation building in a wider discourse of social reform addressing the issue 
of caste system as a whole impacting on the nation, rather than just treating 
untouchablity as an aberration. 


RAY AS A SOCIAL REFORMER 


However, Ray does not recommend a modernist solution of annihilation 
of caste, as the dalit leader Babasaheb Ambedkar did in 1936. Instead, he 
proposed a solution which very much remained embedded in a nationalist 
religious reformist discourse that was seeking modernity within India’s 
past tradition. While on the one hand he criticised Manu and Parasara for 
wasting their precious time on mundane metaphysical subtleties or 
perfecting meaningless rituals, he also credited them for being more liberal 
than the medieval composers ofNavyapuranas or pundits of Navadwip. 
He argued that ‘Manu, and Parasara, and the Mahabharata were more 
liberal and catholic as regards marriage laws and caste regulations than the 
latter-day commentators and exegists like Raghunandan.’ He quotes 
Mahabharata where in response to a question from Yaksha, Yudhisthira 
replies; ‘It is neither birth, nor study, nor learning that is the cause of 
Brahmanhood. Without doubt, it is character that constitutes it.” He even 
quotes from Manusmriti to show that it allowed inter-caste marriage in 
some circumstances - even for the twice-born. It was this catholicity, which 
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he argued was lost when the Brahmans tried to assert their hereditary 
privilege, and condemned the vast majority of people to perpetual subjection, 
to a subliminal level of.consciousness, and drove them into ‘hostile camps’, 
compelling them to live in ‘a state of armed neutrality’ (Ray 1918: 221-24). 


The nation could hardly afford to endure the loss caused by the 
intellectual stagnation of such a vast magnitude of its members. And here 
Ray the nationalist could see that’ A house divided against itself cannot 
stand’. He criticised the Congress for succumbing to this orthodoxy of 
caste based commensality restrictions: “ ... the saying goes’, he writes, that’ 
12 Rajputs must have 13 cooking pots and 500 Congress delegates require 
as many kitchen arrangements.’ As a scientist Ray shows the irrationality 
of these commensality restrictions. ‘If a pariah crosses your household you 
throw away your jar of drinking water as polluted, but ice and lemonade 
manufactured by the untouchables pass current! ... Reason, logic, common 
sense are thus scattered to the wind (Ray 1918:°224-28),’ 


But although his quest as a social reformer was for a solution within 
India’s own cultural heritage - it was not by going back to the past, but by 
redefining Indian religion in the light of modernist reason, and therefore 
his solution was reformist rather than revivalist or revolutionary: ‘Hinduism 
has proved to be elastic and flexible in the past ages’, he writes, ‘and we 
must make a vigorous effort to adapt ourselves to the altered circumstances. 
Toleration and charity should be our watchwords (Ray 1918: 226).’ ‘The 
future of India’ he thus traces in a reinvented’ Ancient India’, which he 
thought was’ far more liberal and enlightened in this.respect.” And as an 
example, he mentions the ‘legend of Satyakama Jabala in the Chhandogya 
Upanishad [emphasis added]’, who exemplified ‘the fact that truth and 
learning opened out in those days a path to the highest honour and to the 
highest caste (Ray 1918: 229). Here for Ray, a ‘legend’ did incorporate the 
‘fact’, because as a scientist he needed empirical evidence. 


And he was not fully jettisoning the modernist discourse of equality 
and democratic rights either. He writes further: “We are loud in claiming 
political equality with our British fellow-subjects, but when it comes to 
yielding an inch of ground to our own countrymen we fight shy of it and 
cry help! Murder (Ray 1918: 224)!’ Here we need to remember that he was 
talking about “yielding an inch of ground’ , not of the whole world to be 
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levelled flat. ‘If you cannot see your way to abolish the castes,’ he pleads 
with his countrymen, “you can at any rate see that its bonds are loosened 
and its stringency relaxed (Ray 1918: 228). And India had such a tradition 
of reform in the pre-colonial past. “Within the last three centuries, and from 
time to time’, he writes, ‘there have arisen also in our midst saints and 
prophets like Guru Nanak and Kabir and Chaitanya to preach the Doctrine 
of the Brotherhood of man ... (Ray 1918: 230).’ 


Ray's proposed solution of the caste question, though it lacked any 
detailed programmatic content, was thus to be located within this indigenous 
tradition of reform. But once again, while he was resisting the hegemony 
--of -a western or. colonial modernity, he was not rejecting modernity as a 
package. How could he as a scientist and particularly when his science was 
also embedded in a dialogue between ancient Indian alchemy and modem 
science (Raina, 1997)? So his quest was for an Indian modernity that would 
not disown India’s past, but would be immanent from that past, and for 
that her present needed to be adapted to current conditions of life to usher 
in a scientific future that would not be clinically separated from her cultural 
roots. He summed up India’s past, present and future in the following 
way: 

In the great federation of the nations of the world, India at one time 
occupied the place of its brains and heart .... In that morning of 
ancient history, the world looked forward to ancient India for light 
and guidance, for knowledge of the accurate sciences such as algebra 
and chemistry ... Now, thanks to the cumulative effect of centuries 
of social inequalities and oppression, of the degradation of the 
condition of women and of large sections of the people, and the 
walls of differences raised between man and man by custom and 
tradition, India now lies at the feet of nations - powerless and 
helpless .... India must wake up, shake off her degradation, put life 
and heart into every class of ner people, elevate her women and 
depressed classes and remove the galling restrictions of caste and 
all social inequalities. When this is done she will enter into a new 
era of her life and then, like Prometheus unbound, she will be 
recognised as a great power in the world and will have an unique 
place in the comity of nations (Ray, 1918: 234-35).’ 
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Ray's reform ideology thus stood at what he described as ‘the confluence 
of the east and the west’, which he believed was the true spirit of the 
‘Bengal Renaissance’ and he considered himself to be intellectually 
embedded in that tradition. 


‘Macaulay's famous minute’, he thought, “was in no small measure 
responsible for the intellectual renaissance of India, however much neo- 
Hindu revivalists may take offence at some of the passages in it. The victory 
of the Anglicists over the Orientalists ushers in a new era in the history of 
modem India (Ray 1958: 114).’ Yet, he was not for a full scale Anglicisation 
of Indian society. While talking about Bhudeb Mukhopadhyay and 
Rajnarayan Bose, whom he considered to be the two leading figures of 
Bengal Renaissance, he described them as ‘among the votaries who 
worshipped in the new temple, [but] did not altogether cast off the old 
moorings yet (Ray, 1958: 115)” He would proudly situate himself alongside 
them, because he believed: ‘In the history of nations it is often found that 
contact of one civilisation with another brings about strange and on the 
whole beneficial results.’ ‘Borrowing’, he felt, did ‘not always mean slavish 
imitation or lack of originality’. Because, the ‘period of borrowing and 
assimilation was naturally followed by the period of original productivity’ 
(Ray 1958: 115-18). For India’s progress to modernity and material 
development she needed western science; and for a revival of scientific 
spirit in India she needed a reform of the caste society, but not by opting 
for a Western solution of the levelling of the society, but by going back to 
the liberal social experiments of the past. 


However, this search for an Indian modernity also brought Ray 
dangerously close to a revivalist indigenist argument, although we cannot 
quite put him in the category of a Hindu revivalist. He had no qualm about 
proclaiming himself a Hindu. In a lecture delivered at the Madras University 
in February 1918, he said: ‘I confess, as a Hindu, the subject of Hindu 
Chemistry has always had a fascination for me .... Hindu Chemistry ... 
waited long and patiently for an interpreter. I thought I owed a debt to the 
great nation to which 1 am proud to belong. Hence it is that I felt it 
incumbent upon me to dedicate some of the best years of my life to this 
self-imposed task ... (Ray 1918: 101-02)’ But Ray here was not certainly 
talking here about a Hindu nation in the conventional religious sense as 
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we understand it today or as Hindu Mahasabha and RSS projected it since 
1924. For him ‘Hindu’ was a metaphor for India, however problematic that 
discursive trope might sound in our post Orientalist ears. And as Deepak 
Kumar has argued, nor was he talking about a “Hindu science’ in the sense 
David Arnold would have’it (Kumar 2001: 382). 


The Muslims were not excluded from Ray's putative nation. But at times 
he could not completely free himself from the dominant Hindu nationalist 
discourse of the day about a glorious classical past and medieval darkness, 
dominated by Islam. In his review of Vincent Smith’s Early History of India 
in 1905, Ray criticised Smith for understating the cultural achievements of 
ancient India, for rejecting the evidence of Ramayana and Mahabharata as . 
‘bardic tales’ and for arguing that Dravidian culture of the south was by 
no means inferior to the Vedic culture of the north (Ray 1918: 325). Years 
later in 1918, in a review of G.Anderson’s The Expansion of British Empire, 
Ray wrote of ‘the Mussulman conquerors with their fanatical zeal for the 
spread of Islamism’, who ‘in their flush of success had only scorn and 
contempt for the “infidels” .... (Ray 1918: 333)’ It was this kind of historical 
generalisation which unfortunately constituted the intellectual building 
blocks for a Hindu revivalist epistemology at the beginning of the twentieth 
century. But Ray did not fully endorse that revivalist history. In a 1932 
essay he condemned ‘certain class of writers’ who by citing only ‘the worst 
type of Muhammadan despots’ wrote about a dark medieval past. Instead, 
he remembered the glorious liberal legacy of religious tolerance extolled by 
Mughal Emperor Akbar at a time when the ‘Queen of England was flinging 
into flames and hurling into dungeons’ all the religious dissidents in her 
realm (quoted in Raina 1997: 10). In other words, Ray’s glorious India was 
constructed in counter reference to the West; it did not exclude the ‘Islamic’ 
medieval past - but included it selectively. But then, he also appropriated 
only selected aspects of ancient India into his construct of India’s rationalist 
past. 


Ray’s position on conversion ofthe dalit to Islam was also a rational 
position and different from the Hindu Mahasabha vision of anti-Muslim 
communal solidarity. But it also shows signs of political ambivalence. In 
his autobiography he admits the logical reason behind this conversion: 
‘Islam knows no distinction of race, colour, or creed as far as social matters 
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are concerned. Untouchability it is a stranger to; it is a “perfect equaliser 
of men”, as Carlyle has it (Ray 1958: 434).’ In one of his sharp verbal 
swipes at the Hindu revivalists, he noted: ‘Our excellent friends, the Hindu 
revivalists, will talk by the hour on the transcendental truths and sublime 
thoughts in “Gita” and deliver elaborate discourses on the catholicity of 
Hinduism and its superiority over all other existing creeds; will condemn 
untouchability in unmeasured terms and so on, when, however, it comes 
to carrying the precepts into practice, they are the first to show the white 
feathers (Ray 1958: 434).” But in this concern for the lack of a genuine 
agenda for social reform was also imbricated another worry about continued 
conversion of the dalit and the diminishing numbers of the Hindus. ‘No 
wonder’, he says, ‘that in spite of the empty vapourings of the Hindu 
Sabhas and Sangathans, conversion to Islam goes on day by day as ever .... 
No wonder our friends the Namasudras are tired of the hypocritical 
assertions of the Hindu leaders and are sometimes eager to seek shelter in 
the bosom of Islam.’ And he refers to his empirical evidence, a case of 
reported mass conversion of Namasudras in Sylhet (Ray 1958: 434) and the 
fiasco of the Munshiganj kali temple satyagraha (Ray 1958: 429). As a remedy 
for caste discrimination he had proposed to replicate in modem India the 
social reform experiments ofNanak, Kabir and Chaitanya. While all these 
saints were associated with the notions of dissidence and heterodoxy in the 
religious history of medieval India, for Ray their main significance lay in 
the fact that “had it not for their teachings a far larger proportion of the 
people of North India would have embraced Islam (Ray 1958: 230).’ In this 
whole argument therefore while on the-one hand he puts the onus of 
conversion on the discriminatory aspects of Hindu caste society, conversion 
itself is conceptualised in terms of community solidarity - conversion of a 
dalit is viewed as a loss to the Hindus and a gain for the Muslims. In other 
words, he also tacitly accepts the division of ‘us’ and ‘them’ in relation to 
the Hindus and Muslims and the location of the dalit at the margins of the 
two communities. 


While the significance of Ray’s discursive intervention was in putting 
the whole caste system on the agenda of the reformist debate in 1902, we 
should remember that he was not simply writing about caste, he was also 
actively involved in the reform movement as a part of his activist ‘life 
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outside the test tube’. As he recounts in his autobiography, he ‘had to 
preside over several district conferences, as well as conferences organised 
by members of the so-called depressed classes (Ray 1958: 169).’ And here, 
when it came to praxis or defining the actual programme of a reform 
movement, he took a step backward from the wider reform agenda that he 
had intellectually conceptualised - he focused instead on the more immediate 
and narrower political project of winning the dalit in the service of the 
nation. His ambitious challenge to reform Hindu caste society as a whole 
was effectively put in the backbumer. 


However, this apparent retreat needs to be situated in its proper political 
context. The need for addressing the issue of dalit alienation had acquired 
political urgency in 1918-19, as after the announcement of the Montagu- 
Chelmsford Reform proposals some of the dalit groups like the 
Namasudras began to express their separatist political aspirations outside 
the limited ambit of Congress or mainstream nationalist politics that had 
so long kept them excluded from political participation. At a meeting on 
21 March 1920, Ray therefore had to assure the depressed classes that the 
new reform scheme by giving them the voting right would actually 
facilitate their advancement. But there was no fear of a Brahman rule, he 
argued, as no one trying to build “India as a nation ... would be able to 
exclude them from it (Ray, 1920: 17-18,29)." He was by now actively 
involved in the Gandhian Non-co-operation programme. In his presidential 
address at the Provincial Hindu Conference at Faridpur in 1925, Ray 
cautioned the Hindus, echoing U.N.Mukherji’s concerns, that they were 
losing in numbers to the Muslims, and the root cause of this was 
untouchability, which was encouraging conversion. Untouchability was 
also the main reason for India’s subjection to a foreign power. Hence it 
was to be removed and water had to be accepted from all these castes 
(Ray 1925: 1-3,6-7). Indeed, these twin concerns about untouchability, 
causing a depletion of Hindu numerical strength vis-a-vis the Muslims 
and contributing to foreign subjection, became the prominent themes of a 
dominant public discourse in Bengal during the latter half of the 1920s. 
Pradip Datta has called this a Hindu ‘common sense’ (Datta 1999). And it 
was this common sense that constituted Ray’s social context and set 
epistemological boundaries to his reformist career. 
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CONCLUSION 


Intellectually Prafulla Chandra Ray belonged to the tradition of ‘Bengal 
Renaissance’ that sought to invent a new modernity for India through a 
cultural synthesis of the East and the West. He accepted, perhaps somewhat 
uncritically, some of the assumptions and constructions of the Orientalists. 
But his departure from that tradition was signalled in his analysis of caste 
and in his debunking of some of the pseudo-scientific theories of colonial 
= anthropology, which sought to establish the textually based Orientalist 
musings on caste on a more scientific basis, by using their supposedly 
. empirical scientific methods. If the mission of the Orientalist commentators 
and colonial ethnographers was to normalise what Bernard Cohn has called 
a “discourse of differentiation’, Ray’s historical project was to discover in 
India’s pre-colonial past an active tradition of integration. His resistance to 
colonial modernity or articulation of an Indian modernity was not through 
any ingenuous defence of caste, but through offering a rational critique of 
caste, emanating from India’s own rationalist experience. The critical 
significance of his intellectual intervention lay in the fact that he wanted to 
put the entire gamut of transactional modalities of caste system on to a 
national reform agenda by linking this supposedly irrational system to the 
issue of India’s material progress or lack of it. 


However, in the 1920s, as he got more embroiled in nationalist politics, 
he stepped back from this broad sociological reform project and moved on 
to a more political and narrower reform agenda. At this crucial juncture in 
nation’s history, the more pressing problem for him was the integration of 
the dalit into the emergent political nation. The acceptance of the nationalist 
paradigm also made him vulnerable to the weaknesses of a cultural 
nationalism that could not define its proper relationship with the Muslims 
and the dalit or the nation’s minorities. No wonder the dalit groups in 
Bengal, like the Namasudras in the 1920s, scornfully rejected this essentially 
pragmatic - or even opportunistic - political reform endeavour. 


As for Ray as an individual reformer-thinker, what we witness in him 
is an unresolved duality between the scientist and the nationalist, without 
any apparent sign of tension or conflict between the two selves. When he 
looked at Indian society through the prism of objective scientific rationalism, 
he would see in caste system the source of India’s backwardness, needing 
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urgent reform. But then as a nationalist he had to find a solution in India’s 
own invented rationalist past, and more urgently, he had to win over the 
dalit in support of the political nation. So the.emotional needs and political 
exigencies of nationalism took precedence over the cold scientific rationalism 
of the intellectual; social reform had to wait for national emancipation. 
However, Ray only represented Indian modernity’s deepest moral dilemma 
when it came to negotiating its position vis-a.-vis caste and the dalit. 
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In the novel Shesher Kabita, Rabindranath Tagore, while introducing the 
heroine Labanya, describes her appearance thus: 


The girl is wearing a white sari with a narrow border and jacket 
made of white thick material. On her feet, she is wearing shoes - 
made of white leather, the pattern of which is indigenous. She is 
tail, dark, and clear complexioned, while her eyes are serene with 
thick, dark lashes. Her high forehead looks bare as her hair is 
tightly done. Her face is as beautiful as a tender fruit. The sleeves 
of her jacket come down to her wrist, above which a thin pair of 
bangles is worn. Her sari on the shoulder is not pinned with a 
broach, but instead, it goes up to cover her head and is kept in 
place with a silver clip fixed on a hair bun.’ 


Labanya, in her appearance and etiquette, represents not merely one of 
the most popular heroines penned by Rabindranath Tagore, but is also a 
perfect example of the ideal woman, the bhadramahila, for generations of 
Bengali bhadraloks from the colonial period onwards. An important marker 
of the bhadramahila had been the kind of dress she was supposed to wear, 
an issue with which the Tagore family was preoccupied during this time. 
In this paper, an attempt is made to trace the patriarchal concerns behind 
the sartorial changes of women in the Tagore family in the late nineteenth 
and early twentieth centuries. 


* I am grateful to the UGC for granting me a Minor Research Project which 
enabled me to carry out this work 
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Nineteenth century Bengal was the age of social reform movements. For 
the social reformers, a key indicator of the prevailing social degeneration 
was the miserable condition women underwent within the family as well 
as society at large. That explains why women’s question remained for long 
at the core of their reform project. It was felt that the uplift of Bengali 
society would be possible only by improving the minds and morality of 
women, and by regulating their conjugal and household roles. This was 
the context in which the reformers tried to, in the words of Koylaschander 
Bose, “refine, reorganise, regenerate and recast” women.’ 


Since the members of the Tagore family were in the forefront of the 
reform movement, their involvement in the women’s question was 
significant. Like other members of the new middle class, they also wanted 
to recast their women by instilling in them new values, as well as provide 
them with a new appearance. In other words, they wished to make 
bhadramalilas out of them. An alteration in the attire of women was to 
become an important constituent of this agenda. 


From the time of Debendranath Tagore, the male members of the Tagore 
family took a keen interest in the dress of the women in their family. 
Soudamini Devi, the daughter of Debendranath Tagore has written in her 
memoirs how her father was interested not just in their studies but used 
to take an equally keen interest in minute details of their dress and even 
hair style. She recollects how “when we were invited for any party, the 
responsibility of doing the hair of all my younger sisters fell on me. On 
some days, he [Debendranath] himself used to see how it was done. I had 
to redo it if he did not like it.“° Debendranath Tagore tried to create a new 
dress for the women in the family. His basic intention while doing that was 
to invent a kind of dress that would cover the body properly. The whole 
issue of dress, for him, was linked to shalinata or decency. The term that 
was used by Debendranath in this context was Bhadrajanocluta poshak - 
dress meant for the gentlefolk. Another of his daughter, Swarnakumari 
Devi, has written of how he conducted lots of experiments in this regard 
on the younger girls in the family trying out styles from Mughal paintings. 
However, in spite of the tailors taking new orders from him almost daily, 
ultimately, nothing concrete emerged from these experiments.‘ 


Since the entire issue of women’s uplift was centered on the colonial 
discourse on civilization, and the idea was to bring the native women 
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within the purview of ‘civilization and progress’, there was a tendency to 
link up the dress of women with the concept of civilization. Soudamini 
Devi has noted in her memoirs how when her mother Sarada Devi told her 
and her sister to show their father their freshly pierced noses and ask for 
nolok (ornament for nose), Debendranath angrily confronted them: “you 
are looking like jokers! Go and take it off. Only the wild barbarians pierce 
their noses and put ornaments. Is it suitable for the civilized society?”® 


EXPOSURE AND COVERING 


The attempt by the Tagore patriarch to fashion a proper dress for the 
women of the family had a specific context. Debendranath Tagore, though 
a conservative in relation to other Brahmo reformers, stood for the abolition 
of the system of seclusion or aborodh, whereby the women were confined 
in the house or the antapur (inner quarters). As a first step in this attempt 
in his own family, he invited Keshab Chandra Sen along with his family 
to come and stay in his house. On another occasion came Ayodhyanath 
Pakrashi, who was a disciple of Debendranath and the new acharya 
(preacher) of the Brahmo Samaj. He was employed by.Debendranath as a 
tutor to the women in the family. Both these events occasioned changes in 
the clothing of women because, as Swarna Kumari Devi notes, “it was not 
possible to appear before the non-kin male in the Bengali women’s usual 
attire of only.one sari. On these occasions, the clothing of women of the 
inner quarters improved.”’ The ‘refined outfit’ now was a peslutwaj and the 
‘shaw.’ 

The experiments conducted by Debendranath Tagore did not produce 
the desired results. By the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the women 
of the family, who were western educated, and had internalized the new 
patriarchal values, took over the task of’ ‘improving’ the dress for women. 
It took a definite shape during the time of Jnanadanandini Devi, daughter 
in law of Debendranath, and the wife of Satyendranath Tagore. The latter 
is said to be the pioneer of “women’s emancipation’ in Bengal. During his 
stay in England, he is believed to have been deeply impressed by the 
women in the western society and consequently became a strong supporter 
of ‘women’s emancipation’. But it is pertinent in this context to ask what 
exactly did he understand by the phrase ‘women’s emancipation.’ 
Satyendranath has written “women are the flowers in the garden of life. 
What good will be achieved by the society if they are kept away from the 
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light and air.” It seems that the basic meaning he attached to ‘emancipation’ 
was the abolition of the custom of aborodh whereby the women remained 
confined in the antapur or the inner quarters of the house. He criticized 
child marriage and advocated women’s right to education and the freedom 
to marry the person’of her choice. Thus, Satyendranath wanted to recast 
women along the lines of the nineteenth century construct of bhadramahila. 
His reform project started. with his own wife Jnanadanandini Devi, who 
was just a child at the time of marriage, her father having performed 
Gauridana - a form of marriage which is performed before the girl reaches 
her puberty - when she was just seven years old. “How will I describe the 
trouble I took to mould her!” Satyendranath writes in his diary, making 
it clear it was no easy task. Right after their marriage, Satyendranath went 
to England leaving the task of her education with his brother Hemendranath 
Tagore. But his attempts at remoulding his wife continued unabated even 
when he was abroad. From distant England, through his frequent letters, 
he asked his wife to come out of the narrow confines of the house. At the 
same time, however, he was horrified at the prospect of his wife going out 
of the antapur and into the midst of non-kin males in her traditional attire 
of just one sari. He advised his wife “not to disagree if you are asked to 
change your clothing. To tell the truth, the kind of clothing our women 
wear, it will hardly make any difference if she does not wear anything at 
all.”" Thus, the issue of changing the clothing of women arose only in the 
context of their stepping out of the -antapur or of any non-kin men coming 
to the inner quarters of the house. The determining factor in deciding the 
dress of women during this period, thus, was the presence of non-kin male 
as the clothing of women entered the realm of sexual morality. 


In 1864, Satyendranath Tagore came back from England. Having been 
the first Indian Civil Servant, he was posted as a collector in Maharashtra. 
In those days men used to go to their workplace alone, keeping their wives 
at the house of their in- laws. Satyendranath requested his father to give 
permission for taking his wife along with him. Though, initially, many 
objections were raised by Debendranath, ultimately Satyendranath had his 
way and Jnanadanandini Devi went to her husband’s work place. 
Swarnakumari Devi describes the reaction of other family members at the 
turn of events : 


When mejoda was taking his wife to Bombay, he could not make 
her walk through the front courtyard. She had to get into the ship 
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in a palanquin... [But] two years later when Mejoda came home 
with his wife, no one could force the daughter-in-law to come 
inside the house in a palangquin. The trauma the family went 
through at seeing the daughter-in-law climb down from the 
carriage in front of the house like a European woman is 
indescribable.” 


Aborodh (the custom of seclusion of women) was denounced by 
Satyendranath Tagore and Swarna Kumari Devi, while they hailed the | 
emergence of women into the public as stree swadhinata, which was seen as 
an indicator of social progress by all the reformers including the Tagores. 
This, however, was a tortuously slow process as is revealed in the following 
description given by Jyotindranath Tagore: 


J remember when the women (of the family) started going out in 

carriages, I never let the door of the carriage open. Gradually, I 

started to open the door a little. First, it was one-fourth, then half 

and finally it was fully open. Then, if any male outsider looked 

at the women, I would have died out of shame. First, we went 

(with the women) in covered carriage with the doors closed, then 

in a carriage with the doors open. Gradually, we went (along 

with the women) in fully open fiton car.” 
For the Tagores, the prerequisite for women to step outside the inner 
quarters of the house and into the presence of non-kin males was ‘civilized 
clothing.“ According to Satyendranath Tagore “if one (woman) has to go 
out, it is necessary to wear “fully civilized clothing.”* It is obvious that by 
civilized clothing, he meant a kind of clothing that would fully cover the 
female body. 


SARI, THE CLOTHING OF BHADRAMAHILA 


When Jnanadanandini Devi decided to step into the outside world for the 
first time, it caused a major uproar in the family mainly on the issue of 
what should be her clothing while going out. Jnanadanandini Devi recollects 
her travails: 


In those days we used to wear just a traditional sari, with nothing 
underneath. It was not possible to go out in that. So he 
(Satyendranath) got one garment called ‘oriental’ made for me 
from a French shop. It was so difficult to wear it that he had to 
help me to put it on.” 
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The search for a garment that would be comfortable, of Indian origin, 
and which would be in tune with the ideology of Tagore family resulted 
in the modern sari. In Bombay, Jnanadanandini Devi, while staying with 
a Parsi family, started wearing sari in the Parsi style. But instead of putting 
the anchal on the right shoulder, she put it on the left shoulder. Underneath 
the sari, she put on petticoat, “shemij’ and ‘piran.’ The new style of putting 
on sari became known as “Bombay dastur’. Happy with the new attire his 
wife had taken to, Satyendranath Tagore wrote in a letter to his brother 
Jyotindranath in 1865, “my wife has adopted the Parsi costume. It is our 
sari, but I like their mode of putting it on. It looks decent and pretty.” 
- After- Jnanadanandini. Devi came to Calcutta, she advertised in the 
newspapers that she would teach interested ladies on how to put on sari 
in the new style. This style which came to be known as ‘Brahmika sari’ in 
Bengal became extremely popular among the educated middle class Bengali 
women. However, one problem remained. In “Brahmika sari’, there was no 
provision for covering the head. Satyendranath, among others, believed 
that the head of a woman should be covered, as it used to be by the ghomta 
in the traditional mode. So he asked Jnanadanandini Devi to prepare a 
‘head dress’, which, in spite of her best efforts, she could not.” It was only 
much later that Indira Devi, the daughter of Jnanadanandini Devi, initiated 
a new style of wearing the sari whereby the head was covered by the end 
of sari or anchal like in the traditional way. Before that, the women in the 
Tagore family used to put on a cap to cover their heads as the photographs 
of the period reveal.” 


The wearing of shoes, likewise, remained a topic of debate during this 
period. Traditionally, Bengali women did not wear shoes and socks, which, 
in a hot climate, was considered unnecessary. Those who. did wear them 
were seen as immoral, the fallen women who did not keep to home. This 
was the case unto the 1920s even in a city like Calcutta. Nirad C. Chaudhuri, 
whose mother was used to wearing shoes, recounts one experience his 
mother had to undergo while on a train journey. On being questioned 
about her footwear by her suspicious women co-passengers, she was forced 
to lie that she was a Brahmo as otherwise they would have taken her for 
a prostitute!” 


At the same time, most of the dress reformers, especially the Brahmos 
under the Victorian influence, insisted that women should wear shoes and 
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stockings.” During the nineteenth century, wearing shoes was a distinctive 
feature of the Brahmo bhadramahila. In Rabindranath’s novel Gora, 
Baradasundari, who rigidly followed every instruction of the Brahmo 
religion without going into its deeper essentials, assumes that wearing of 
stockings by women was a part of the Brahmo religion!” Meredith 
Borthwick has said that, for the middle class Victorians in England, bare 
feet were a sign of barbarism. The reformist Tagores, adherents to the 
Brahmo faith, did not think otherwise either. Women of the Tagore family 
from Soudamini Devi's time onwards used to wear shoes along with sari.” 
In one of his letters from England, Satyendranath .asks his wife, 
Jnanadanandini Devi, whether she was comfortable with the shoes and 
stockings he had prescribed for her.* The latter's growing interest in the 
subject is revealed in.a debate she took part in the pages of Bamabodluni 
Patrika on the wearing of shoes and stockings, where she wrote that while 
shoes were necessary for hygiene, stockings were not.” 


DRESS AND SOCIAL CONTROL 


Sari along with other stitched ancillary garments like petty coat and 
piran, which covered the whole body, had became the sole formal wear of 
the women in the Tagore family.” It was not long before the entire middle 
class Bengali women adopted it as their cultural attire. A very small section 
among the elite wore gown, while saris were being experimented with by 
others. And even amongst them, ultimately, saris won the day. As cultural 
nationalism gained momentum from the 1860s onwards, European women’s 
clothes were not seen just as ‘foreign’, but actually “shameful’. A connection 
was drawn between shalinata and jatryata / deshiata or nationalist culture 
which includes a restrained female sexuality, As has been observed by 
Swarnakumari Devi about sari, “this attire was an integral combination of 
indigenousness, decorum and modesty”” In this context, the description 
of Labanya of Shesher Kabita, cited in the beginning, is very relevant. In the 
same novel a binary to Labanya’s well covered body and pure serene 
beauty was portrayed in the character of Kety Mitter, who is described by 
the novelist in the following manner: 


The real name of Kety Meter is Ketaki. Her manners, like ee 
brother’s, is highly anglicized. She has cut her hair short unlike 
the ordinary Bengali girls who are proud of their long hair. Her 
clothes are very fine and transparent. A major part of her bosom 
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is bare. She has learnt to keep her arms, also exposed, in an alluring 
fashion.” ” 

The main objection by the author to Kety’s personality is her dress, 
which reveals her body. A major part of her breasts and her arms are 
revealed. She is conscious of her sexuality and asserts it. While discussing 
sartorial reform in nineteenth century Bengal, Himani Bannerji has pointed 
out that the patriarchal society of colonial Bengal, being deeply influenced 
by Victorian morality, learnt to hate active female sexuality, and a 
suppressed female sexuality became the sign of bitadramalula.” Secondly, 
Kety’s dress and manners are an aping of foreign culture, which was going 
against national culture and tradition. 

In everyday life, Rabindranath Tagore also gave importance to the 
question of modesty or slialinata regarding the dress of women. Amita Sen, 
recollects one incident in her student life in Santiniketan: 


I will describe one memorable incident. It was four o’clock in 
the evening. Our class was about to be over. Notice was served 

. saying that all the girls should go and meet Rabindranath Tagore 
at Sreebhavan (girls’ hostel).... He was sitting at one corner of 
the verandah. In front of him, a mattress was spread out for the 
girls to sit. His head was bent. A shadow of deep pathos was 
cast all over his face. The deep sorrow of his mind was clear in 
his body language: He looked at us, and in a voice full of anguish, 
told us that ‘the lack of modesty (shalinata) in some of the girls’ 
attire has crossed the limit’. I remember the anguish in his tone 
even now.” 


In this context, what Rabindranath has written in 1898 about the dress 
of women is worth recalling: 


Bengali women are not covered enough and they cannot manage 
their dress well. As a result, parts of their body are shown. The 
reason behind this is that they are always confined to home. They 
have all kinds of artificial Injja, prevalent in the Bengali house 

- hold but are totally ignorant about lajja which is prevalent in the 
bhadra society.” | l 


This concept of lajja that is prevalent in the bhadra society, was entirely 
new, a creation of the colonial male middle class who were deeply 
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influenced by both Victorian morality as well as by traditional patriarchal 
values. The farce, Lajjaslula, by Swarnakumari Devi on the dress reform 
clearly shows that this new concept of modesty (/ajja) was alien to the 
Bengali women. The women of the traditional household were shy (lajja) 
to put on blouse and petticoat (jamajora), which, they considered the dress 
of the bibis and menis, i.e., women belonging to an alien culture. Instead, it 
was their reformer husbands, who, finding their dress of a single grab of 
sari quite shameful as it exposed their bodies, insisted them to adopt the 
new costume that would cover their bodies*well.*4 Women were, thus, 
reduced to her biology and her body was treated as an object of shame. 
Himani Bannerji has argued that the concept of lajja had a coercive impact 


- -on women.-as there- were -all possible attempts- to control and-constrain. ---- 


female sexuality through dress and through the newly created social 
morality related to dress.” 


It seems that a sense of crisis had been generated in the male psyche 
when women emerged out of the enclosure. This is very clear in the writings 
of the conservatives, but the liberal social reformers, though in favour of 
women going out in public and female education, too exhibited a similar 
anxiety regarding the gendered division of labour prevalent in society 
getting jeopardized.* So a new social morality related to dress was 
constructed, the sole purpose of which was to impose restraint on the 
women of their class. The crisis that was generated in the social psyche is 
clearly depicted in a piece written by Swarnakumari Devi, where she has 
quoted from a letter authored by an anonymous writer - “these days, lots 
of ladies from respectable families travel by train in public, but their dresses 
are obscene. When the walls of the inner quarters of the house serve as a 
cover, then whatever you wear is all right. Whether the dress covers the 
body properly or not depends on your taste, but if you want to go out in 
public, then for the sake of society, to overcome shame (lajja) you should 
wear a civilized (bhadra) dress.” The message here is that the dress of a 
woman should be a substitute for the ‘walls of the inner quarter of the 
house (antapur),’ where she was confined for so long, and that the objective 
of both these should be the same - covering the body of women. With the 
spread of colonization and the growth of a professional middle class, a 
rapid change was taking place in society. Wives were leaving for their 
husband’s workplace. Long distance journeys by train where both men 
and women were co-travelers had. become the order of the day. For the 
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purpose of education, women were coming out in public. The Tagore family 
welcomed these changes. They earnestly wanted to end the custom of 
confinement of women in the antapur. Educated and refined women, they 
felt, should come out in public to stand by the men, which would make 
them better wives, and more compatible partners. But the Tagores also 
believed in the existing sexual division of labour in society. It was feared 
that if women came out of home and entered the public domain to compete 
with men, then the result would not be “happy” for the society. That is 
why in the changed social context (where women would not be confined 
to home), a new system of control was needed for women. Consequently, 
a new set of values, a new morality was created linked to the dress of 
women, which brought their body under the direct vigil of patriarchy.* 


In this context, the views of Rabindranath Tagore on the gendered 
division of labour in society should be examined. The place of work for 
women, according to him, was home where she was to bear and raise 
children as well as serve other members of the family, which alone would 
give her a sense of satisfaction and fulfillment. Rabindranath argued that 
Motherhood prevented women from developing her intellectual capacities 
which were required to work outside.” His Stree Majoor (woman labourer) 
was directed against women working outside as it went against the principle 
of motherhood. On another occasion, he wrote that “Jess time spent for 
house work by women will lead to great misfortune for the society. If 
children are deprived of mother’s love, it will cause them great harm.”” 


It is well known that Rabindranath’s thoughts on women were not 
constant, and that they evolved over time. For instance, he concedes to the 
autonomy of women in his later writings, which he had been unwilling to 
do earlier. Sutapa Bhattacharya has also brought out this contradiction in 
the different genres Rabindranath produced. She argues that his views on 
women in creative literature like short stories and novels, where we come 
across quite a number of rebellious women characters, are far more 
progressive than in his essays.* Perhaps in his subconscious mind, he was 
disturbed by questions of gender inequality. But at the conscious level, he 
accepted the principle of division of labour in society and the view that 
women should concentrate on raising children and look after the household. 
Staying in the background they were to help the men in fulfilling the most 
difficult responsibilities. As the hero in the novel Gora said, “the sacrifice 
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would be successful even if we men folk alone attend it without the women 
who should stay at home keeping the store”® 


From the above discussion, it becomes clear that within the refined 
ambience of the Tagore household, there was an earnest attempt to educate 
the women, and to bring them out of confinement. The main objective of 
this, enterprise was to create a new woman who would be culturally 
compatible to the English educated modern man so that the creativity of 
the male members in the family could be enhanced further. But, when, 
consequently, women began to appear in public, a male anxiety was 
generated at the prospect of a reversal of gender roles in society, where, 
ultimately, women might start competing with men. This anxiety got 
expressed in the formulation of a new social morality related to the attire 
of women, where women’s body was expected to be fully covered ~ a 
move designed to impose constraints on their movement and behaviour. 
As the new morality got'fully internalized by the women of the Tagore 
family, the prevalent fashion among them became - like Labanya’s, described 
in the beginning of this essay - a dress that fully covered the body, white 
in colour, and not accompanied by too many ornaments. 
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' Islam emerged at a crucial point in the history of three continents-Asia, 
Africa and Europe. The Roman empire had fallen and the two other big 
empires,.the.Persian and the Byzantine Empires, had exhausted themselves 
through mutual fighting over many years . As time rolled on they fell . The 
collapse of these three big empires created a vacuum. The Islamic empire 
of inner Asia, west Asia, north Africa and a part of Europe filled in this 
vacuum.’ The last Roman Emperor was killed in 476 Christian Era and 
Muhammad died in 632 C.E. Thus for nearly two centuries a vast tract of 
the three continents remained exposed to any adventurer, an individual or 
a community, to conquer and subdue. Thus Islam was a tool of history 
destined to perform the task set by history itself. A vacuum of a sprawling 
character was to be filled by it. In this task of a vacuum - filler Islam 
performed its role perfectly well in south Asia — in the territory called 
India. For a span of nearly two hundred years from the eighth century a 
vast part of the territory of north and central India saw a tripartite struggle 
among the Palas of eastern India, the Rashtrakutas of south India and the 
Gurjara Pratiharas of north India. The fight was for the supremacy of Kanauj. 
The whole tract of the Indo-Gangetic basin lay devasted. In later years the 
Shahi dynasty of the north-west, the Gurjara~Pratiharas of the north, the 
Gaharwals of Kanauj, the Chauhans of Delhi and Ajmer and the Palas and 
the Senas of Bengal had little power to resist foreign invasions. It was in 
this power-vacuum that a rejuvenated Islam under the leadership of the 
Gazis from Ghazni swept the fields of north-western and northern India. In 
1025 C.E. Mahmud of Ghazni looted the Somnath temple of Gujarat and 
captured a huge wealth that was whisked away to central Asia immediately 
to finance the on-going Islamic rejuvenation there. Thus west Asian Islam 
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fostered and prepared for years the central Asian spirit of adventure and 
pampered some of its daring feats in the east. It was not only as an empire- 
builder that Islam performed its role of a vacuum-filler. It also proved itself 
adept in filling cultural vacuam too. When the Muslims conquered the 
shores of the Mediterranean they created a new kind of a Mediterranean. 
Islamic culture in the womb of which the great Italian Renaissance 
flourished. Henri Pirenne may suggest that the Muslim predominance over 
the Mediterranean brought about a decline of the commercial navigation 
there and ultimately caused a breakdown of the Latin West but what 
happened really was the coming into existence of a new world where the 
Latin culture ceased to exercise its supremacy. 


Then historically Islam was this — an Asian force that filled vacuums 
in the east and the west. It also had another role to play. It threw a bridge 
between the nomadic people and the sedentary people in Asia and Africa. 
In doing that it also allowed itself to be transformed internally. The nomad 
people had a thrust for new pastures. Their inclusion into Islam instilled 
in it a thrust for expansion. And Islam became restless. Zoroastrianism, 
Buddhism and Confucianism all tried to cast nets of sedentary culture on 
the nomads. Islam had to compete with them. But in the case of the former’ 
religious evangelical efforts were seldom backed by powerful exercises for 
empire-building which in Islam was a concomitant process along with 
religion. In Christianity opponents were heretics and in Islam they were 
kafirs and:in both suppression of opponents was a religious virtue, 
promulgated in Islam as a faith, in Christianity as a programme. A 
programme is a temporary event and normally devoid of long-term 
missions. A faith generally ends up in mission and in Islam this mission 
was always geared to a millennial constant namely empire-building .. 
Eradication of kafirs and empire-building had always remained to be double 
aims merged into a unity. The paradox of Islam lies here. Islam is peace. It 
is a surrender to a benevolent almighty. A unity of opposites Islam is 
outwardly restless but inwardly sererie. From this inner serenity blossomed 
one of the best flowers of humanity — Sufism. Sufism was the second arm 
of Islam the first arm being sword. With both these hands Islam conquered 
inner Asia for penetration into this region Islam needed a base and that 
base was Iran. Islam first spread in central Asia as a result of the Arab 
conquests of Iran and Transoxania. In the wake of this Muslim traders and 
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Sufis moved from towns into the Steppes. Then. came the Turkish migrations 
spanning from tenth to the fourteenth century. This brought inner Asian 
people into Iran. From Iran there was a return flow of culture to the steppes. 
Iranian monarchical culture penetrated into inner Asia and other aspects of 
Islamic civilization swept the unprotected steppes as far as the borderland 
of China.*? The conversion of the central Asian peoples to Islam began 
mainly in this period. In the tenth and eleventh centuries the Qarluk and 
Oghuz peoples adopted Islam and in its train Qarakhanid and Saljuk 
empires were founded. The nomad people thus entered a slow but steady 
process of transformation. As the Qarakhanids made themselves amenable 
to a new culture the Hanafi school of law and Maturidi school of theology 
came to be established in Transoxania.Now the Persian literature left its 
mark on the culture of the invaders and a new Turkish literature emerged. 
It was inspired by the Persian -Islamic literature that was equally taking 
shape about this time. Then came the efforts to spread Islam into the steppes. 
The Qarahanids now acted as patrons for the diffusion of Islam from 
transoxania into the Tarim Basin and. the northern steppes. Under this 
powerful political umbrella Sufi saints moved into the interior and began 
to preach Islam among the nomadic peoples. One Shaykh Ahmad al-Yasavi 
(d.1166) gave extraordinary missionary leadership to these early evangelical 
efforts of the Muslim preachers. 


This brings us to the thirteenth century —six centuries away Gon the 
death of the Prophet. The Arab- Islamic empire was built in the fIrst century 
after the death of the Prophet. In 632 the Prophet died and in course of the 
next hundred years the Arabs carried the banner of Islam from their mud 
huts of Mecca and Medina over the vast landmass of west Asia and through 
the coastline of Africa as far as Spain. The thrust of empire-building was 
westward and in realizing the thrust the Arabs first learnt the importance 
of the sturdy, rough and rugged people of North Africa. It was these men 
who moved by the zeal of a neophyte helped the Arabs to conquer Spain 
from a Berberic race, the Visigoths. The Arab attention was concentrated 
mostly on west Asia and the African coast-in a broader sense the entire 
Mediterranean world. Between 670 and 695 C.E. Tunisia and Carthage 
were conquered and that marked the apogee of their imperial achievement 
in the West. In 732, exactly hundred years after the death of the Prophet 
Charles Martel, the King of the Franks, imposed a crushing defeat upon the 
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Arabs at the battle of Poitiers, at the foothill of the Pyranees. Thus the final 
limit to the westward expansion of the Arabs was drawn. By that time they 
had crushed three patriarchates of the Christian Church, those of Alexandria, 
Antioch and Jerusalem. As one‘ historian said , the Arabs “were now the 
rulers of what had once been the most Christian part of the Roman Empire.”? 
Three things should be noted about this Islamic empire. The first thing was 
the rapidity with which the empire was created. The second thing was the 
permanent possession of the empire. With the exception of Spain all the 
Muslim conquests were permanent conquests. Thirdly the nature of the 
conquest was remarkable. They conquered not the uncivilized outposts of 


, -the ancient-world-but some-of-the main centres of-the-Persian:and Hellenic . -. 


cultures. 


In the east, in the central Asian steppes, Islam did not face the challenge 
it met in the west In its immediate neighbourhood from Egypt to Persia 
and also in the distant west Islam found itself confronted with developed 
civilizations, the remnants of the Roman-Christian or the Byzantine -Greek 
civilizations flanked on two sides by the civilizations of Egypt and Persia. 
In the steppes of central Asia the culture of the nomadic people always 
bore the stress of an unsettled mass. In the east and the west and even in 
the north the steppes had no natural frontier marked by rivers and 
mountains. As a result over thousands of years this region knew no 
normalcy. When the people of this region became powerful they overran 
their neighbours as it happened in the thirteenth century when the Mongols 
swept over the steppes and the region around. When they became weak 
they were overrun by their neighbours just as it happened between ‘the 
eighteenth and twentieth centuries when China and Russia partitioned 
much of the central Asian territories between themselves. 


The thirteenth century was a decisive century for the region we now call 
Inner Asia. It was in this century that the connection between Iran and 
Inner Asia was reinforced by Mongol invasions. This was not a Muslim 
invasion. The non-Muslim Mongolian peoples imposed their suzerainty 
over the whole of Inner Asia and even beyond for within a very short time 
it was extended to China in the east and a substantial part of Asia in the 
west called the Middle-East later by the Europeans. “The Mongol 


conquests”, so goes an observation, “vastly enlarged the regions of Inner 


Asia in contact with the Middle East by bringing the steppe regions north 
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of the Black, the Caspaian, and Arab seas into contact with Muslim peoples 
in Transoxania and Iran , and by linking Muslim Transoxania with eastern 
Inner Asia and China”.* With the Mongol conquest, it may be said, Inner 
Asia, for the first time came to acquire its own entity. When Islam came 
to Inner Asia the latter was certainly a loosely bound territory but fairly 
linked with the east and the west. Islam introduced a sedentary culture in 
there and three types of Islamic societies came to be formed. Some people 
like the Kazakhs maintained their popular identity and Islam reconciled 
itself to it. It was an adjustment with popular identity and belief but certainly 
no capitulation to social organizations because Islam had always been firm 
in safeguarding its own social structures. In the case of some other tribal 
people and oasis communities such as Kashgar the sufi masters took the 
mediating role. Steadily they took over the task of organizing and governing 
societies there. In large-scale urbanized societies such as we find in 
Transoxania things took a different shape. There state-organized Islamic 
societies of the Middle Eastern or West Asian: type were allowed to grow. 
Thus under Islam the identity formation in Inner Asia did not rule out 
pluralism altogether. But whatever social formations came into being efforts 
were made to harmonize nomadic ~ pastoral life with the life of sedentary 
people. The blending between nomadic-pastoral and sedentary living was 
no easy task. But the process of a give-and-take between the two had 
always been there in history long before the arrival of Islam in Inner Asia. 
The region of Inner Asia consisted of vast and sprawling steppe lands and 
scattered oases. There for centuries lived a pastoral population. Raising of 
horses and sheep was their accustomed living. Primarily these people were 
organized as clans and tribes but history saw them at times assembled into 
confederations. This primeval and pastoral civilization was essentially a 
great divider between the two magnificent civilizations of west Asia and 
China. These two end civilizations of west Asia and China were imperial 
and agricultural civilizations which always tried to cast the net of a sedentary 
culture on the nomadic people. There was enough give and take between 
the nomadic peoples of the steppes and the settled peoples around. The 
latter lived not on the arid deserts but on the oases districts such as 
Transoxania, Khwarizm, Fargana and Kashgar. They also built their 
habitations in the towns on the trade routes which connected west Asia 
with China on the one side and Europe on the other. The settled and 
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pastoral peoples lived in the tradition of close relationship with eact other. 
They had common participation in caravan trade. They freely exchanged 
their products and when necessary they infiltrated in each other’s territory. 
The pastoral people very often moved into settled areas and became farmers 
and agriculturists there. Thus from the deserts people were drawn to 
mitigate shortage of labour and crisis thereof. Demographic patterns and 
economic functions thus influenced each other to make life sublime and 
smooth in either case.In spite ofthis give and take the nomadic people of 
Inner Asia remained to be a community of the Muslim hinterland. They 
formed a buffer zone between the powerful Islamic societies of the west 
and the Confucian society of the Chinese in the east. The first major political 
integration of these heterogeneous peoples was effected by the Mongols 
and the region flourished under what is known in history as pax Mongolica. 
This political system stretched over a vast area between the Middle East 
and China including Iran. This last-named country was the most important 
territorial asset of the Mongol empire. From here Islam penetrated into 
Inner Asia and also it was here that new political experiments were made. 
“The Mongol invasions of the ... 13" century”, a historian observes 
“constitute a watershed in the history of Iran.” In 1256 Hulegu, a 
redoubtable grand son of the great empire-builder Chingiz Khan completed 
the Mongol conquest of Iran. In 1258 he captured Baghdad and massacred 
‘Abbasid Caliph ai-Mustafa’ and his men. He then took a drastic step, one 
of the severest steps in history. He abolished the Caliphate. To the Muslim 
world the event was terrifying and since then the Muslim historians 
considered this event in a lurid light. Until recently western historians 
have echoed the same sentiments. But of late the visions of historians have 
changed and they have discovered positive benefits which accrued from 
the pax Mongolica and there were too many of them .. A part of the 
benefits bestowed on Iran seeped slowly into Inner Asia. Under the Mongols 
Iran experienced law, order and internal security, uninterrupted flow of 
trade and commerce between western Europe and the Far East leading to 
a new dawn of economic prosperity, and finally a wide religious tolerance 
which made the Mongol rule conspicuous in the history of the world. 
Some of the Mongol rulers were initially not Muslims and some of their 
early rulers did certainly adhere to pagan belief. But in general they exercised 
tolerance as a result of which Christians, Jews, Muslims and Buddhists 
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could live in harmony. The abolition of the caliphate was a momentous 
event in the history of Islam. Bernard Lewis of course believed that” by 
abolishing the Baghdad caliphate the Mongols did little more than lay the 
ghost of something that was already dead”® yet a formidable force of Islam 
was shattered. For six centuries the caliphate stood as the most visible and 
the most unmistakable symbol of the unity of Islam, the greatest mark of 
its majesty, divine and mundane. That symbol was now removed; that 
mark was now obliterated. This event was for Iran a blessing in disguise. 
Iran over a long period of Islamic deluge maintained her identity. “When 
Hulegu established a Mongol dynasty with his capital in Iran,” writes 
historian, “Iran for the first time since late Antiquity ceased to be a mere 
geographical expression. By creating a state whose boundaries roughly 
coincided with those of the ancient Persian empires, Hulegu and his 
successors created, however unwittingly, the pre-condition for the 
establishment of an Iranian national state under the Safavids at the beginning 
of the ... 16" century. Moreover the very religious tolerance (not to say 
indifference) of the Mongols, ... deprived Sunni or ‘orthodox’ Islam of its 
dominant position in Iran and facilitated the development of Shi’ism which 
became the official religion of the Safavid state”.’ 


The importance of the Mongol conquest of Inner Asia and Iran lies in the 
fact that it was a conquest by the eastern people. It came in the background 
of the tremendous imperial thrust Islam demonstrated in the west. Between 
the seventh and ninth centuries the Arab penetration in the east and the 
west was rapid and irresistible. Then the Arab zeal for conquest gave way. 
“ By the early II[/9" century “, writes Bernard Lewis, “ the great wave of 
Arabic expansion had reached its uttermost limits; in the east on the borders 
of India and China, in the West on the Atlantic coast and Spain. For a while 
it must have seemed that the advance of Islam would continue rapidly and 
indefinitely until the whole world was brought under Arab rule and to the 
Islamic faith. By the early 1/9" century this was clearly not so; and the 
final conquest and Islamicization of the world were postponed in the Muslim 
view to messianic times. The “Abbasid caliphs accepted the virtual ending 
of the war of conquest and settled down to more or less permanent frontiers 
and coexistence with the non-Muslim states beyond them. The religious 
duty of jihad — — the perpetual and obligatory Holy war conducted by the 
Muslim state and community for the advancement of Islam—remained 
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enshrined in Muslim law and tradition , but was given a more defensive 
and less military interpretation”. ° In the wake of the cessation of the Arab 
conquest began the migration of the steppes people. We are not sure as to 
whether there was a migration of the central Asian and east Asian nomadic 
people to the Middle East in the early years of the Islamic era. From the 10® 
and 11" century the migration of the steppes peoples was clearly marked. 
This migration reached its climax in the thirteenth century with the coming 
of the Mongols who showed what force lay hidden in the heathen man- 
power reserve of Asia. They conquered the whole of south-west Asia and 
incorporated it in a vast empire spreading from the east to the west. For the 
first time the Middle East and Inner Asia were brought under one political 
authority. It was also significant that this large Asian empire in history for 
the first time had its capital in the east, first in Mongolia and then in 
Peking. The Mongols ruled over the whole of Inner Asia and a large part 
of the Middle East including Iraq and Iran. They also extended their 
suzerainty over Anatolia and invaded Syria many times. The pax Mongolica 
was basically an imperial heathen rule which eventually changed its 
character when the Mongols embraced Islam as their religion. In the imperial 
domination the Mongols were followed by the Turks and as a consequence 
several new Islamic states, with a strong Turko-Mongol character appeared 
in the Middle East. | 


With the decline of the Mongol authority in Asia five major centres of 
authority appeared in the Islamic world. The first was the Eurasian empire 
of the Ottomans. The second was the Mamluk sultanate of Egypt. The third 
was the Safavid empire of Iran. The fourth was the Mughal empire of 
India. The fifth and the final one was the Muslim authority of the Eurasian 
steppes in what is now southern Russia and central Asia ( erstwhile the 
soviet central Asia). Here the centre of power was shared by two large 
states of Islamicized Mongols, The Khannate of the Golden. Horde based on 
southern Russia and the Chaghatay Khannate based on central Asia. Both 
these states were later absorbed in the Russian empire. Of these five major 
Islamic centres of power the most important was the Ottoman empire. 
With the capture of Constantinople in 1453 the Ottoman empire reached 
the zenith of its power and it became the greatest of all Islamic empires. In 
power and importance the. Safavid and the Mughal empire enjoyed more 
or less the same status. The Mamluks of Egypt had a different significance. 
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They were the only survivors of the Mongol invasions and formed a link 
between the sprawling African and European centres of Islamic power 
power on the one hand and the Islamic empire of the Turks in Asia on the 
other. They were for a while the citadel of the remnants of the “Arabo- 
Islamic culture’. The Safavids were based on Iran. By the seventeenth century 
they embraced the whole of that country and made Shi'ism the state religion 
of Iran which continued to be the same till the present day. The Mughal 
empire was founded by Babar, a descendant of Tamerlane, the founder of 
a central Asian empire after Chingiz Khan. This is how the Inner Asian 
spirit of empire-building radiated to south Asia. 


- During the. last five hundred years i.e. from the 16th century. onwards.. 
` Islam has been in retreat. It is generally believed that originating'in the 6" 
century C.E. Islam enjoyed its hey days for nearly one thousand years 
although the first flush of Arab victories began to wane since the beginning 
of the 9" century. From the 16" century Islam steadily came under the 
domination of European powers which were expanding at both ends of the 
earth. The process of Islamic retreat began with the re-conquest of Russia 
and Spain. Backed by the Renaissance and reformation the Europeans set 
out in the quest for new world and they circumnavigated the African 
continent and reached the shores of all the eastern seas, from the Arabian 
through the Indian sea up to the pacific ocean. They established a growing 
hegemony in south east, southern and ultimately south west Asia. Europeans 
were moving up from the South and the Russians were coming down from 
the north. Islam was thus “caught in a pincers movement” between the 
east Europeans in the north and the west Europeans in the south. Immense . 
changes were thus taking place in the Eurasian world. It was, of course, too 
early for Islam to understand that. Such changes were disguised for a 
while under the imposing might of the three Islamic empires, the Ottoman, 
the Safavid and the Mughal empires. But these were medieval empires 
unable to adjust with the tune of a changing time. Gradually they weakened 
and in the long run ceased to resist the thrust of the European powers. 
From the eighteenth century onwards the European dominations tended to 
become a universal phenomenon and by the beginning of the twentieth 
century western domination was nearly complete at places like north Africa, 
south and south east Asia. In the Ottoman empire the French Revolution 
sent messages of change and initiated the process of the Tanzimat. By the 
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end of the nineteenth century the Balkan nationalism raised storms in that 
empire . In any case the western domination continued till the aftermath 
of World War II when history unleashed another of its majestic forces of 
change, namely decolonization. Britan, France, Holland and Italy lost their 
colonial empires. In Turkey Kemal Pasha disbanded the caliphate. The 
people and the territories of the former colonies became independent. The 
resulting national: states created new situations in the world. Their 
boundaries ignored ethnic divisions and this made conditions volatile which 
have not yet been resolved. The tensions of the cold war added fire to 
conditions that remained inflammable since the World War II. The fall of 
the Soviet Union and the emergence of a unipolar world: with the United 
States of America in the leadership brought into force new pattern of 
relationships in the world. The entire Middle East and Inner Asia share 
this changing destiny of the world. ; 
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THE REVOLT OF 1857 AS REFLECTED 
IN CONTEMPORARY NEWSPAPERS 


ANANDA BHATTACHARYA* 


West Bengal State Arclives 
Calcutta 


The Revolt of 1857 is a subject of interest to the historians of India and 
abroad.The present essay is a collection of some contemporary newspaper 
reportings , viz The Dacca News , The Hindoo Patriot, Bengal Hurkaru and 
the Friend .of India. 


The questions raised by the present- day historians as regards the 
nature, content and extent of the rebellion were clearly reflected in these 
newspapers.The contemporary accounts of the revolt in the form of a 
narrative history by men like Kaye, Malleson, Trevelyan , Lawrence etc. 
raise the question whether it was a military uprising followed by civil 
rebellion ; in other words, had there been no mutiny there would have 
been no civil rebellion. These view may also be corroborated from the 
present compilation. 


The principal purpose of the present paper would be to refute the 
theory that the revolt was mainly confined to a large portion of North 
India and Central India, and to prove that a major portion of Eastern 
India was also affected. The contemporary accounts of The Dacca News 
and The Hindoo Patriot are relevant to this question; they provide a general 
review of the incidents in North-East India.In Cachar and Sylhet,the 
tribals and hilly people joined the sepoys, and in some cases the Manipuri 
Princes fomented the cause of the war. 


The question of peasant involvement would also emerge from those 
contemporary witness . These views may be corroborated with the official 
documents preserved in the West Bengal State Archives and Bangladesh 


* The author is highly indebted to Professor Sabyasachi Bhattacharya, Chairman, 
ICHR, New Delhi for his valuable comments in perparing the paper. 
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National Archives. It appears that the civil population sympathized with 
the rebels and their leaders moved on pre-concerted plans to drive the 
British out of the country. The mutineers of Dacca rose in rebellion, as is 
evident from the report of The Dacca News of 23 May 1857, but towns 
people were too wise to join them. It is revealed from the accounts of the 
Dacca News that the Dacca sepoys were influenced by the disbanded 
sepoys of Meerut and Delhi. Clearly, there was a close link between the 
sepoys of North India and Bengal. Similarly , the response of the Rajah 
of Patiala , Jheend and the disgruntled Zamindars will also be evident. 


Similarly, the role of the 70th Bengal Native Infantry at Barrackpur 


:— Deeds. to. be examined. They.volunteered their service against the mutineers. .. - 


These volunteers were even ready to lend their services to upper India, as 
the Bengal Hurkaru gives an account in this context. Even the question 
raised by Eric Stokes as regards the role of “traditional elites” will also be 
examined from the episodic account of contemporary newspapers . 


Another misleading concept about the impact of the rebellion in Calcutta 
needs a careful analysis. It is commonly said that the city of Calcutta 
remained practically quiet during the eventful days of 1857 . But it is 
admitted that there was excitement and panic both among Indian and 
European residents . Basudeb Chattopadhyay (“The Panic Sunday of 14 
th June” in S. Bhattacharya( edited) Rethinking 1857, New Delhi, 2007.) 
tried to show how the panic and rumour created a sense of alarm and 
terror in the minds of the British on 14" June 1857 but he failed to discuss 
the immediate impact and reactions of the rumours. The narratives of 
Bengal Hurkaru and The Hindoo Patriot (dated 7th August and 10th August 
1857) serve the purpose. Evena resolution was taken by the Mohammedan 
Association . The Hindoo Patriot of 8" June 1857 shows that Fuzloor 
Rahman as President of that Association sent a petition to Lord Canning, 
Governor- General of India as a loyal subject of the British Government. 
They declared that ” as loyal subjects of the British Government we deemed 
it our duty to accord upon being informed of the late disastrous events 
which happened in some towns of the North-Western provinces.” 


The issue of greased cartridges raised by Charles Ball and J.W.Kaye 
has also been reflected in the contemporary accounts of Bengal Hurkaru 
and The Hindoo Patriot. 
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The Dacca News 


23 May 1857 


The Mutinies 


We have thought it the best plan to give our subscribers an account of 
the Intelligence on this subject, that has reached us from day to day 
during the week. It is now evident that we have to do only with a set of 
mutinious soldiers who have been too long indulged. The cartridges are 
pretence. It is also evident that the people of India do not believe the 
transparent falsehood of the charge of our attempting to convert them to 
Christianity, or in any way to tamper with the freedom, which every 
man possesses to worship God in the manner he thinks fit, for the Rajah 
of Gwalior and other Rajahs and Zemindars about Meerut, and other 
places, have been active in saving Europeans from slaughter, and even in 
carrying our daks for us, and restoring our communications. The newly 
raised troops in Oude have expressed their utmost detestation of the 
mutiny of the 7th Oude Infantry, which they declare was always a hotbed 
of sedition, and have offered to fire off any number of the cartridges 
daily. A letter from Calcutta received on Wednesday, mentioned a report 
that the troops at Dacca had mutinied. We imagine the troops are too 
wise to do anything of the sort. They know the hatred of the towns 
people to them. The most disaffected of the townspeople are too wise to 
join them, for the examples of Delhi and Meerut, where they abused and 
murdered women, and plundered the surrounding villages for their 
subsistence, shows what is to be expected from nimukharams for their 
faithless to their Salt :~ | 


The Englishman of the 14th May reports firing at Meerut on the 10th 
and 11th Instant, that a troop of the 3rd Cavalry had possession of the 
road between Meerut and Delhi and that Delhi was held by insurgent 
regiments. 


The Englishman of the 15th Instant states that on the 12th Instant all 
was tranquil at Meerut. The interruption to the communications has been 
caused by two troops of the 3rd Cavalry who had fled from Meerut, and 
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their villages being on the road, they persuaded their friends to join them. 
At Delhi there had been disturbances, and a party of marauders got 
possession of the fort. The 85 mutineers of the 3rd Cavalry had ironed 
on the parade ground in the presence of the troops—marched off to 10 
years imprisonment with labor in iron.... 


The Englishman of the 16th Instant has received the following. There 
has been a rising of some of the native troops at Delhi. Some Europeans 
have been killed but the names and number not known. Mr. Simon Fraser 
the Commissioners death is certain. Meerut is quiet and the troops are 
ready., European regiments are on their March from the hills. The 
Garrison is quite staunch and ready. From Gwalior long re-inforcements 
were ready to retain H. M. 84th at the presidency, and ...European 
regiments will be ordered round from Madras viz the Queen’s 43rd and 
the Fusiliers returning... the PHOENIX states on the authority of a letter 
from Allahabad... 6th N. I. was in a state of all but open munity, Colnel 
Howard was making preparations to defend the Fort .... which is said 
to have possessed forty thousand stands of arms. The follow Extract 
from the Phoenix office was received here on Wednesday. 


16th May 


The following is the state of matters in the North -West as reported by 
Electric Telegraph despatches received here up to this hour :- The following 
Europeans are known to have escaped from Delhi : Major Abbott of the 
74th; Capt Wallace and wife; Major de Tessier and wife; Mr. Murphy; 
and Mrs. Hutchinson and children. The following Europeans are known 
to have been killed at Delhi : Mr. Frazer, Commissioner; Lieutenant 
Douglas Commanding Palace Guards; Miss Jennines; and Mr. Tregear. 
Mr. Rhoods, Portrait painter, has been killed at Bullumgurh near Delhi - 
- There are no Europeans now in Delhi. The Mutineers have not left 
Delhi. Should they march upon Agra, they will find the troops there quite 
prepared to resist them. The Arsenal at Delhi was blown up by Lieutenant. 
Willoughby to prevent its falling into the hands of the Mutineers. The 
Telegraph Line to Delhi is still closed. The line to Meerut is open; but is 
safe. The troops there are in good heart. The Sappers and Miners have 
joined them from Roorkee, and strong reinforcements of Europeans from 
the hills are on their march to Meerut. The Gwalior Troops have, are on 


IN 
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their march to Meerut The Rajah of Bhurtpore intended to coalesce with 
the British. The native Regiments at Allahabad, Cawnpore and Benares 
are reported quiet. No unfavourable intelligence has arrived from the 
Punjab. The Government have taken active measures to procure European 
troops from Madras and British Burmah. 


17 May, 1857 


The intelligence received to-day is that the Sappers and Miners have 
left Meerut to join the Mutineers at Delhi, but have been pursued by the 
cavalry and horse artillery who, it is hoped, will give a good account of 
them. The 75th Queen’s-and the 1st Fusiliers on their march to Meerut by 
order of the Commander-in-Chief. The Putteealah Rajah and the Jheend 
Rajah have some troops and some guns to kurnal there to join the 75th 
and ... 9th Lancers who were expected in Kurnal this day. The European 
Invalids at Chunar have been ordered to Allahabad. The report that the 
prisoners of the 3rd Cavalary At Meerut have been rescued by their 
comrades is confirmed. The mutiners now in Delhi consist of the 11th, 
20th, 38th, 54th and 74th N.I. Regiments. All is well at Agra. The Gwalior 
troops are marching there to assist the British troops. 


6 June 1857 
The Mutinies ` 


‘The Englishman of the 28th May announces the safety of Sir Theophilus 
Metcalfe. Mr. Hutchinson of the civil Service is reported by his syce, who 
came into Allyghur, to have been killed at one of the city gates, along 
with Colonel Ripley, Major Paterson, Captain Burrowes and two junior 
Officers of ‘the 54th. The telegraph reports all quiet as far as Agra. The 
regiments in Rohilcund where there is not a single European soldiers 
have remained staunch. The Eed has passed over quietly at Bareilly. A 
detachment of the 29th N.I. at Moradabad turned out and disarmed a 
party of mutineers who had arrived there from Delhi. The 1st European 
Fusiliers marched forty miles from Dugshaie the first march, and were in 
the highest spirits. Major General Reed commanding at Peshawar 
disarmed the whole of the native infantry at that station. 


The Englishman of the 29th May, while reporting generally that all was 
well, gives the following items of news. The 70th B.N.I. at Barrackpore 
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have volunteered for service against the mutineers. Their offer has been 
accepted, and boats have been prepared for them to go to the Upper 
Provinces. The Hurkaru gives an account of a parade at Barrackpore at 
which the Governor General in person thanked the 70th. It is said that... 
mutinious 9th N.L have been cut up by the Gwalior force. The Englishman 
is assured on good authority that the 11th N.I. were in a state of 
insubordination before they left Allahabad, and that Colonel Finnis would 
not report it, hoping, it may be supposed that the ill-feeling had subsided. 
We cannot understand that species of esprit de corps in the Bengal army 
which induces every officer in it to swear for the faithfulness of the men 
of his own particular regiment, even when they have been long absent 
from it on civil employment, and cannot possibly have personal knowledge 
of the subject. -- Letters from Dinapore state that all is well there. The 
Englishman thinks that a graceful act of clemeney might now be manifested 
in remitting the punishment under which the 40th N.I. at that station is 
suffering. We do not think the present is a time for reward. They ought 
to come when all is over. We do not admire the wisdom which when a 
body of Sikhs adhere the authorities of its allegiance rewarded them with 
sweetmeats. The Friend of India mentions that when the tidings of the 
mutiny arrived at Lahore, the three native regiments there were at once 
disarmed, and a proclamation made that the Government would entertain 
any number of Seikhs who might choose to come forward. Thousands are 
said immediately to have done so.-There is no truth in the report that the 
brother or nephew of the king of Oude has been arrested on suspicion of 
treasonable practices. 


We take the following items from a PHOENIX extra of the 30th May:- 
Telegraphic Dispatches from Lucknow, Cawnpore, and down country 
give most satisfactory reports. Best accounts from Muttra - Allyghur will 
be occupied immediately - Our Forces from Muttra - Allyghur will be 
occupied immediately. Our Forces from Umballa, which were to effect a 
junction with some of the Meerut troops, must by this time be close to 
Delhi. - Official Bulletin. -All well at Cawnpore and Lucknow. 


Five Oude Infantry Regiments have unanimously volunteered to serve 
against the rebels. The 5th Infantry and other Infantry and two guns will 
be at Cawnpore within four days.-- “Official Bulletin”- Information from 
Ajmere dated 22nd instant states that the Magazine armies there had 
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been placed in charge of the two.Companies... Battalion under Lieutenant 
Carnell. | 


The Englislunan reports all safe at Agra and the intermediate stations. 
It would appear that the combined Umballa and Meerut forces would 
not reach Delhi till the 2nd June. The delay is probably connected with 
Cummissariat arrangements. - A letter fom Lucknow of the 24th May 
stated that the Sth Oude Infantry found a seditious placard affixed in 
their lines. This they tore down, and put up in its stead a declaration that 
they would continue faithful to Government, and would eat the cartridges 
if ordered to do so. They proved this the next morning on parade. Sir 
Henry Lawrence immediately conferred the order of merit on the two 
senior native officers and increased the pay of the whole regiment. At 
Allahabad two Mussulmans tried to tamper with a sentry of the 6th N.I. 
but were instantly caught by the throat by him. He called for help, and 
the traitors were immediately disarmed and imprisoned. The sentry was 
promoted on the spot. It was supposed the men would be hung that 
evening. ; 


The Englishman of the 1st Instant tells us that the 84th Queen’s has 
received orders to proceed to the Upper provinces. A wing of H. M. 53rd 
will be sent to Barrackpore HM’s 35th hourly expected from Moulmein 
and Rangoon will garrison Fort William. The P and O steamer bringing 
the next mail will take on board at Madras a battery of Artillery; this will 
detain her one day at least. The movements of the Commander in Chief 
have been much crippled for want of carriage. The British force was 
expected to be before Delhi on the Ist. The Phoenix says that a Gwalior 
sepoy who left Delhi on the 25th May reports that the rebels are principally 
employed in robbing the people of the city, very few of whom it is said 
joined the rebel. A private letter informs us of some of the atrocities 
which were committed there which would vindicate the most dire 
vengeance being taken upon the mutineers. We are glad to learn from the 
Central Star that Sir Henry Lawrence has assumed command of the troops 
at Lucknow.. 


The Englishman of the 2nd instant has the following : “On Monday a 
report was in circulation that the Mohommedan population of Lucknow 
had risen en masse, and had been put down with terrible slaughter. We 
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gave no -cridit to it at the time and have now reason to know that it is 
without foundation : the city is perfectly quiet. It would appear that the 
spirit of disaffection seized a portion of the regular troops stationed in 
cantonments, and that they were put down with a strong arm and 
completely dispersed by the prompt and decided measures of Sir Henry 
Lawrence. This happended on Saturday and the telegraphic line is 
uninterrupted.” 


Mr. Heatley the editor of the Delhi Gazette has escaped. The PHOENIX 
says that many sepoys who have left Delhi have found their way to 
various stations in a complete state of destitution having been robbed by 
the country people of every thing down to their lotas. - We think that 
a calm perusal of the above will show, what we have all along asserted, 
that the people of the country are universally in favor of the British rule, 
and that we have no enemies to fear but our own sepoys, who will very 
soon be reduced to complete order. Even in Lucknow the people are 
complaining that they are not sufficiently protected against the sepoys. 


The Hurkaru mentions a rumors that immediately on Mr. Halliday’s 
arrival in Calcutta Lord Canning will himself proceed to the North-West. 
It is certain that Mr. Halliday has been written to to come down from 
Darjeeling with all possible haste. 


13 June, 1857 


Lord Canning’s Conduct-If a Frenchman had been in Lord Canning’s 
place at commencement of the present mutinies in the army, he would 
have probably mounted his horse, dashed off to Chinsurah or wherever 
the nearest European regiment was stationed, and, placing the fate of the 
empire on the cast of a die, crossed over to Barrackpore and blown - 
which we have no doubt he would have been able to do - the mutinious 
regiment into atoms. Had he failed, all would have been lost. Had he 
succeeded the flame of discontent would have been smothered not 
extinguished. His next step would ‘probably have been to have ordered 
a supply of the greased cartridges, acknowledged that they were greased 
with the obnoxious fat, and compelled every sepoy at the station, while 
standing before the loaded cannon, with the port fires, burning to bite the 
cartridge, and to become in his own eyes and in the eyes of his 
countrymen a degraded man. The prestige of what he had done, the 
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presence of officers actuated by his own spirt, and animated by his 
example, would have probably enabled him to enforce the use of the 
cartridges in every station, but the men would have felt themselves 
degraded from freemen into slaves~slaves to be kept down only by 
superior force = and the instant that force was for a moment weakened 
by the carelessness of security, the weekness of a ruler, or any other 
cause, the empire would have been in danger of a servile insurrection, the 
greatest danger to which a state can be exposed. Plots against the state 
would be constantly discovered. These would necessitate the spy system 
of police. All liberty, and all security, all freedom would be gone. The 
character of the people would be gone. They would become gamblers and 
debauched as those who live only for the day; careless, because uncertain, 
of the morrow. Liberty and all that liberty leads to, commerce, learning, 
virtue, progress would be at an end. Our all would be dependent on the 
qualities of the ruler. Our all might be imperilled by his death, or the 
failure for one moment of his presence of mind. In short we should be in 
the state in which France is at present, everything dependent on the life 
and health of, Louis Napoleon, the hero of the coup d’ etat. That man 
cannot afford to be for ten days unwell. In these ten days France might 
be plunged into another revolution, in which order might again have to 
emerge from an occean of blood. The French have never been able to 
colonise. Algeria is held by an army. 


But Lord Canning is an Englishman steeped to the lips in 
constitutionalism. He is also imbued with the caution of the Englishman, 
that caution which made the hero of the peninsula Labor on the means 
of securing his retreat, even when pursuing the most brilliant career of 
victory. The mutiny, which had been forshadowed by the cowardly 
burning of bungalows at Barrackpore, at last showed itself at Berhampore. 
He waited, before he punished, till he had a sufficient force at his 
command to render hopeless resistance to his orders. The punishment 
awarded to the rebellious troops was, lenient-perhaps too lenient. The use 
of the new cartridges had been countermanded whenever it was known 
that the natives had any objections to them, and before one had been 
issued to a native in the service. It was ordered that money should be 
furnished to the sepoys to purchase ghee or other substances with which 
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they might grease the cartridges; but in spite of all this the mutiny broke 
out again, at a parade which had been ordered for the very purpose of 
teaching the sepoys to load without biting the cartridges. These mutineers 
were punished, but such mismanagement seems to have prevailed after 
the punishment, that a flame burst out at Meerut, which spreading to 
Delhi and the districts around has completely revealed the temper of the 
native army, and passed the severest condemnation upon the conduct of 
those who, by extreme over-indulgence and complete relaxation of 
discipline, have succeeded in destroying the character and disposition of 
men, who once thought it the greatest disgrace that could be inflicted 
-upon them to hint that they were “unfaithful-to their salt. . ‘The atrocities 
which were committed by these scoundrels, who had broken through 
that feeling, which in an Asiatic, is stronger than the power of any 
religion - those atrocities, committed upon the persons of European ladies 
and children, have been - we think unwisely - left unrecorded by the 
press. We say unwisely because we think that the “Truth” is always 
unwisely concealed. We think unwisely, because we think it is now time 
that the feelings of both Europeans and Natives should be so roused, that 
they will not dare to condemn nay, will loudly call for, the most condign 
punishment that can be inflicted upon those who have taken a part in 
this most unholy rebellion-unholy in the eyes of Christians, Mahommedans 
and Hindoos. In the eyes of Christians, becasue nothing can be an excuse 
for the commission of crime, especially of crime without cause, in the eyes 
of a Christian; and in the eyes of Mahommedans and Hindoos, not only 
because it is a breaking through of the covenant of salt, but because it is 
an infraction of the moral law, enjoined by the religion of either creed, 
secretly to plan the destructiion of those who have fed one and to turn 
against them the very arms placed in one’s hands for the purpose of 
defending those against whom they are turned. If a clerk in a Banking 
house were dis-satisfied with the conduct of his master, it would be no 
excuse for his using the key that his master had entrusted him with to rob 
him, that his master was a tyrant. He ought to deliver up the key, resign 
his master’s service, and then and only then would he be free to seek 
revenge. The sepoy, if afraid of any injury being done to his caste, should 
have delivered up his musket, and not turned it against the master who 
gave him it. -But the sepoy has no such excuse. His whims were listened 
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to only too readily. A powerful govenment manifested a desire too early 
to pardon his offences. He mistook this leniency for weakness, and hence 
the widespread mutiny, which must now be put down by the strength of 
the British Government. If the sepoys wished to extend the influence of 
caste and of the Brahmins, never were they led into a more fatal error 
than that of this mutiny, which has sounded the death knell of caste in 
the army. 


When this mutiny is suppressed the British power will be stronger 
than ever. The forbearance of the Government has convicingly shown to 
the people of the land that the sepoy is in every way in the wrong. The 
new cartridges’ were made a pretence for mutiny. Not a cartridge has 
been issued. It was asserted that the Government wished to compel the 
people to become Christians. The whole of the acts of the Government for 
one hundred years most completely disprove this. Indeed Christians 
complain, that in this vast land of varying creeds, their is the only religion 
which has ever been persecuted, and which is now considered dangerous 
to the safety of our rule. -The people of the land and the rulers of the 
countries of our allies, do not believe that there is any attack intended 
upon their religion; for they have invariably declared in our favour, and 
except sepoys there are none now in rebellion against us; except sepoys 
there are none now at war with the Government of India. — 


The line of conduct pursued by Lord Canning, which exhausted every 
means of advice and persuasion, will, when the British power has once 
put forth its strength and quelled the mutiny, leave Britain for stronger 
„in public opinion in India than she was before they took place. It will be 
seen and felt by all, that the mercy so long offered was only a consequence 
of her confidence in her strength. Far different would the result have 
been, had the French made of quelling insurrection been resorted to. 


13 June, 1857 
The Mutinies 


The Englishman of the 4th June says, “Intelligence has been received by 
the Government of the utter defeat of the party of the mutineers from 
Delhi, who ventured out against the advanced force sent from Meerut on 
the 30th - Five guns which they had the temerity to bring out with them, 
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were taken from them. Many of their force destroyed and their ammunition 
captured. Some of the European force chiefly of the 60th Regt. have been 
killed and wounded, the greater part by the explosion of an ammunitions 
waggon, which the mutineers abandoned. This affair appears to have 
taken place between Ghazee-ood-deen Nuggur and Delhi. The Government 
have received the melancholy intelligence of the death of the Commander 
in Chief General Anson by Cholera at Umballah, on the 27th of May. - 
The PHOENIX adds to the above that the rebels came out of Delhi in 
force, with five guns and attacked the British troops, at about twelve 
miles from Delhi near the river Hindon, but were completely defeated. 
The Friend of India however, says with much more appearance of livelihood, 
that they had entrenched themselves at that place, and were attacked at 
4 p.m. of the 30th Ultimo, by some portion of the Meerut forces, and 
utterly routed in the course of a few minutes. At Lucknow portions of the 
13th, 48th, 71st and two troops of the 7th cavalry rose in insurrection, 
and though they were promptly encountered, they managed to get away 
towards Seetapore. Before starting they murdered Brigadier Handcombe 
and three other officers whose names are unknown. The majority of the 
men of the regiments continued faithful. It is said that Sir Patrick Grant 
will be brought up from Madras to take command of the army. General 
Barnard was the senior officer in command at Umballah, at the time of 
General Anson's death. - A company of the 44th N.I. and of the 67th N.I. 
have gone off from Muttra to join the Delhi rebels. The 6th N.I. at 
Allahabad have come forward to a man to declare their loyalty, and have 
requested to be led against the Delhi mutineers. The example of the 70th 
N.I. may be as infectious in the right direction, as was that of the 19th 
in the wrong one. 


From the PHOENIX of the 5th Instant we have the following additional 
particulars of the mutiny at Lucknow. The mutineers consisted of about 
half the 48th N.I. half the 71st N.I. a few men of the 13th N.I. and two 
troops of the 7th Light Cavalry. The mutiny commenced on the night of 
the Saturday the 30th, on which occasion 3 officers were killed and three 
wounded. The only name as yet know is that of Brigadier Handscombe 
killed. The pursuit after the Mutineers took place next day. The bulk of 
them succeeded in getting away towards Seetapore. Colonel Bireh 
commanding there went out to meet them with four companies of the 
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Alst N.L, 'on which they diverged from their course, and crossed the 
Ganges. The Electric Telegraph above Cawnpore is stopped, whether by 
accident or by the mutineers is unknown. 


The Englishman of the 6th Instant reports that symptoms of disaffection 
had broken out in the 37th N.I. at Benares. As a precautionary measure 
they were disarmed, after the arrival of two companies of H. M. 10th 
from Dinapore. The Mutineers from Lucknow appeared in the 
neighborhood of Cawnpore with the invertion of raising that place but 
finding all prepared to receive them they went off again. The officers 
there consider the place perfectly safe. An Act to provide for further 
offences against-the state, was carried through the Legislative Council on 
the morning of the 6th. By it, any one seducing or endeavoring to seduce 
any officer of soldier in the Company’s service, is made liable to 
transportation for life or imprisonment with hard labor for fourteen 
years. -Etawah has been re-occupied by Gwalior troops. Boolundshuhur 
is in possession of the Goorkhas. All is quiet. The Civil Officers have 
returned from Meerut. The Goorkhas are in capital spirits and grinding 
their tooth to get at an enemy. - The detachment of European volunteeers 
from Agra reached Allyghur on the 29th ultimo, and were much welcomed 
by the respectable inhabitants in the city. The PHOENIX says that late 
intelligence from Meerut states that the action at Ghuzee-oo-dden Nuggur 
was followed by great disorder among the rebels at Delhi. Sir Henry 
Lawrence is quite prepared to hold his own at Lucknow. Several of the 
mutineers whom he had seized on the 31st had been hanged. 


In reference to the report that Sir Henry Lawrence had been obliged 
to leave Lucknow and fall back on Cawnpore, we have to mention that 
no reliable intelligence of the kind has been received in Calcutta. On 
the contrary the last despatch from Sir Henry Lawrence stated that he 
was quite prepared to hold his ground. - 350 men of H. M’s. 64th have 
this day left Calcutta for the Upper. Provinces by Steamer. -The 
statement that Sir Hugh Wheeler has succeeded Mr. Colvin as Lieut, 
Governor. of the N.W.P. is not correct. M. Colvin, notwithstanding, his 
il-judged proclamation, is still Lieutenant Governor. ~The 63rd N.I. at 
Berhampore have come forward to express their loyalty and their desire 
to be sent against the Mutineers.-The Commissioner of Benares is stated 
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by to-day’s Electric Telegraph to be pushing on European troops to 
Cawnpore. 


The Englishman of the 18th Instant announces that Lieut. Peile “late of 
the 38th Regt. Bengal Mutineers” supposed to be killed has turned up at 
Karnaul. Sir Henry Somerset is Gazetted to the command of the army of 
India. Sir Patrick Grant will command in Bengal. The 44th and 67th N.I. 
have been disasrmed at Agra by orders of the Lieut. Governor and one 
of the regiments left immediately it is supposed to join the rebels in Delhi. 
At Benares on the 1st Instant the huts of four companies of the 13th 
Irregulars were burnt down, H.M’s 10th, the artillery, and the 37th N.I. 
were soon under arms. The latter corps sent 200 men who extinguished 
the flames. The Meerut Force was to March on the 22nd May. A spy who 
had gone to Delhi reports the Mutineers as all quarrelling among 
themselves. A party of the 38th got an elephant to convey away a large 
quantity of their loot, but on leaving the city they were themselves looted 
and massacred by the villages. At lucknow a hundred men of the 48th 
forms a body guard to their officers and saved them. The namest of the 
officers killed there are Brigadier Handscombe Lieuts. Grant and Raleigh 
Lieutenant Chambers wounded in the leg. Martial law is proclaimed. 
European troops were arriving from Cawnpore and the city quiet. At 
Allahabad all was well. The Hurkaru and PHOENIX State that the 37th 
N.I. at Benares have been disarmed. 


Two troops of Major Gall’s cavalry, detaches on duty against the 
insurgents in the Mynpoore and Etwah direction have mutinied killing 
three out of our officers attached to them - Lieut. Barbor, Fayrer and 
Capt. Fletcher Hayes. The 45th and 47th have been disarmed at Agra, 
and the Sth and 60th are reported to have been blown to pieces by the 
force with the Commander in Chief for mutiny. The Seikhs at Benares, at 
the eleventh hour, when ordered to disarm the 37th disobeyed. A large 
portion of them after firing at their officers joined the 37th or fled. The 
37th were eventually overpowered by the Ist Madras Fusiliers, who had 
arrived just in time to save the Station. The sepoy who shot Captain 
Guise of the Irregulars was caught and hanged. All.is now quiet at 
Benares and Allahabad. Captain Birch the Fort Adjutant at Allahabad 
has been murdered. The 10th N.I. at Futtyghur has followed the bad 
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example of other native corps.. At Dinapore and Ghazeepore the troops 
are well disposed and loyal. The -16th, 26th; 42nd and 8th Cavalary were 
disarmed at Lahore. In Calcutta European troops have been placed to 
guard the Treasury. and the Mint: -The PHOENIX reports that mutiny of 
the 15th and 30th at Nusserabad. They have killed several officers, and 
set fire to the down. The officers escaped under an escort of cavalry to 
Ajmere. The surrounding Rajwarras are sending in rein-forcements to 
our officers. The Hurkaru states that the 70th N.I. have peitioned for the 
Enfield rifle and new. cartridges, and have been asked man by man 
Whether they really wished it; to which question each replied in the 
affirmative with vehement protestations of loyalty. - All is going on well. 
If the mutinous spirit were less generally evinced by the native army, we 
should have when tranquility is restored, men who would advocate a 
return to the old system of petting, the troops, and giving into their every 
whim and fancy. This is now impossible. It is now seen by the English, 
that not a native soldier accustomed to the late system of treatment can 
be trusted. It will be seen by the Natives, that the power of England is not 
to be shaken even by the complete revolt of the Native army. What a 
lesson it ought to be to the mutineers, that of seeing 7000 men with 5 
guns in an entrenched position, run from 700 Europeans. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 
THE SYLHET PANIC 


To the Editor of the Dacca News 
11 July, 1857. 


Dear Sir, 


My object in writing you this note is, to enable you to correct any false 
rumours that may reach Dacca regarding our little “panic” at Sylhet. 


Since the order for sending marines to Dacca became known here, 
there has been an indefinite report amongst the natives that the Gora log 
are coming, and that the two companies of sepoys here say that they 
would fight rather than give up their work. That rumour gradually died 
away, as it become known, that no Europeans were coming. 


About the 19th instant a rumour gained currency amongst the Residents 
here, that, the few Munipooree residents in and about the station 
intended attacking the Town on the 23rd during the Ruth Jattra. On 
Sunday the 21st some of the native residents gave notice to the Magistrate 
to that effect. The Magistrate unfortunately, instead of tracing the bazar 
rumour at once to its origin, listened to the timid counsels of the P.S. 
Ameen and the native officers. This led him to arm himself for defence, 
man boats ready to run away with his family, declare that he and his 
police could not defend the town, to mount, guard himself together with 
a few Europeans who received their impressions from him, night and day 
up to Tuesday evening, when it became evident that all was nothing but 
a bazar rumour, originated by his own servants, who had kicked up a 
row with certain Munipoorees in the streets, a few days before the 
rumour commenced; and a Hindoo Zemindar who had managed to put 
a few Munipoorees in prison lately upon doubtful grounds. We have been 
able to discover no other foundation whatever for the rumour. It was said 
that a Brahmin and a lad on their way to the Mission schools had been 
threatened by some Munipoorees, which, upon enquiry, turned out to be 
only a personal dispute, having no reference whatever to any danger of 
an attack. 


The sepoys have hitherto shown no symptoms of disaffection here. We 
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have two companies of the ‘Sylhet Light Infantry; made up partly of 
Goorkas and Munipoorees; but chiefly of Hindustanies.. The Moslem 
community is decidedly disaffected. We can perceive a quiver of exultation 
running through the intelligent portion of that community, whenever a 
report of any new station in the North West having be attacked by the 
mutineers, reaches them. Should any sepoy disturbance take place here 
at all, it will, undoubtedly, be brought about under Moslem influence : 
the slightest reverses to British arms in the North West, might bring about 
an outburst of Moslem fanaticism; till then we are safe. 


As to the Munipooree “mutiny” as “rebellion” it is the rankest 
nonsense that ever found place in the brains of man. The poor, inoffensive, 
semi-savage people have been terribly frightened by the slander raised 
against them. During the ‘panic’, for it was noless, on Monday and 
Tuesday, three fourths of the native inhabitants left the station to conceal 
themselves in the neighboring villages. The Judge stood firm in his house, 
and made no preparation whatever, as if he anticipated any danger. The 
Missionaries were in the same state on the Mission premises at the other 
end of the Town. The eight of the “panic” took place, in, and about the 
Magistrate’s house. He, poor fellow, was utterly unnerved by the rumours 
and timid counsels surrounding him. As a man, we can sympathize with 
him, for he has a wife and a large family to take care of, and provide for 
in case of danger; but as a Magistrate, we want a person of better 
foresight and stronger.nerve. In justice to him, however it is generally 
reported and believed here that the Counsels of Mr. Mackay, the P.S. 
Ameen led him astray, in this instance. 


Whenever anything worth communicating occurs here, I shall keep 
you informed of it. 


Sylhet . . -Yours truly, 
22nd June (1857) zE E 
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HOW A NATIVE THINKS IT IS TO BE DONE 
To the EDITOR OF THE DACCA NEWS. 


Sir, 
May I beg of you to insert the following in your next weekly paper. 


The present mutinies of the sepoys, and the most barefaced treachery 
which some of the regiment have deliberately shown, together with the 
shameless ingratitude with which some of the fanatic native potentates 
(particularly Mohamedans) .are assisting them, have probably, as is 
natural to expect made our rulers to distrust the natives. It is not strange, 
that the Massulmans who are easily excited in anything should do so, but 
my goodness what led our cold calculating Hindoos to run madly into 
dangers in which they are sure to be crushed. Notwithstanding all the 
benefits conferred on all country by the British Government, the natives 
have acted at this cojuncture, in a way sufficient to lose their credit in the 
eyes of their rulers. But our rulers have no reason to distrust the natives 
of Bengal. They have not shown the least sign of disaffection towards the 
government. But whatever they might think of the other natives, they 
may implicily rely on those who have received an English education, and 
who well know the value of the British Government, and who bear 
mortal hatred to Mohamedan insolence and barbarity, as they have seen 
them on the pages of history. Their gratitude and their interest too, bind 
them to the present government, for they very well know, that their 
glory, however little it may be, and their interest to which they are not 
less alive than their fathers, are intimately connected with the British 
government. Even if this government were to be followed by a Hindu one 
they would have no reason to be glad of it. For, supposing such a thing 
were to happen, they will be the first person to be persecuted by our 
Orthodox religionists, who are even now, ready to offer them the greatest 
possible injury, if they could do it with impunity. Such influence has 
religion over national character. We are sure as we are sure of anything 
in this world, that the British Government in India will not be safe, as 
long as the prejudices of the people are not dispelled by the diffusion of 
the learning of the west, as long as the pernicious distinction which 
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separates a Hindu and a Christian is allowed to exist. Every one who has 
read English History, knows what a scene of misery England was be 
come the amalgamation of the races that is, of the Celts and Normans, 
took place. And we can predict that India will not be happy, as long as 
the Hindus, Christians and Mohamedans, the three predominant classes 
in the country are not incorporated into one body, as long as the interest 
of the one does not become the interest of the other. This can only be 
done by an active care on the part of the government to the education of 
the country. From this time it ought to pay more attention to this 
department than it has hitherto done; and it ought to encourage 
education by conferring employments only on those who have received 
a liberal education. 


Yours faithfully, 


Dacca A STUDENT OF THE 
2nd July, 1857 DACCA COLLEGE. 
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8 August, 1857 
The Mutinies 


The folowing news was received from Government on the evening of 
the 28th Ultimo :- “Intelligence has been received from Shergotty that the 
three Native Regiments, the 7th, 8th and 40th mutinied at Dinapore, and 
fled towards the Soane, which by the latest intelligence they have been 
unable to cross. - General Lloyed with H. M. 10th Foot and guns in close 
pursuit, and it is expected will reach, and utterly rout them, Patna and 
Gya are perfectly quiet and safe. Every possible precaution has also been 
taken in the direction of Benares. The Grand Trunk road is guarded by 
a detachment of H. M. 64th.” A private letter states that the sepoys went 
off in a fright, having heard that they were to be disarmed, and took no 
ammunition excepting what was in their pouches. We learn from the 
same source that Futhehghur is gone, and Mr. Probyn C. S. with his wife 
are the only persons yet known to have escaped. -Holmes 12th Irregulars 
have mutinied at Segowlee and killed him, his wife, and the doctor. The 
following is the Benares news from Mr. Theker the Commissioner up to 
the 25th July :- “By a letter on the 16th instant Agra was all well, and 
no enemy near them. They had complete command of the city and 
cantonments, though the letter, having been destroyed are not occupied. 
They have plenty of ammunition, and provision for more than six 
months. The mutineers had gone to Muttra for want of heavy guns to 
attack the Fort of Agra. The Gwalior mutineer Regiments have not yet left 
that place, and no immediate movement on their part seems likely. The 
country near Meerut is believed to be quite safe, and above it to the Hills, 
is comparatively tranquil. The Punjab remains happily quiet. The country 
between Agra and Cawnpore is completely disorganized, each village 
plundering on its own account. The mutineers at Delhi running short of 
ammunition. The last news from thence, dated 7th July when it was 
expected to fall in a few days. News from Cawnpore of the 23rd nearly 
the whole force and guns had crossed the river. The passage was very 
difficult on account of the breadth and strenght of the stream, though 
tends and baggage were left behind - Lucknow was quite easy, the fire 
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of the enemy being very slack from want of ammunition-some bodies of 
men who occupied the villages on the road between Cawnpore and 
Lucknow, abandoned them on hearing of the passage of the river. AH the 
news from the Sagar and Nurbudda territory are good.” 


The following is from the Calcutta papers of the 30th July. The 
Segowlie troops rose on the 23rd instant and murdered Major and Mrs. 
Holmes, and the doctor his lady and son. The Motiharee people fled to 
an Indigo Factory called Meerpore and were offered an asylum by an 
influential Rajah in the neighborhood. The mutineers took a southerly 
direction towards Chupra. The following letter from Patna gives the 
account believed there of the Dinapore Mutiny. It dated Sunday Morning 
at 10 A.M. July 26th “At 3 P.M. yesterday evening gun after gun was 
fired and volleys discharged at Dinapore. Universal panic reigned here 
and then. The city people were seen flying in every direction; every shop 
was shut and all Government offices broke up in a moment. Every one 
knew from the Commissioner’s Circular that the sepoys were to be 
disarmed in the evening, and no one doubted that they had risen to resist 
the order. Such proved to be the case. The 7th N. I. the 8th N. I. and the 
40th N. I. mutinied; but our veterans were ready for them. The gallant 
10th rushed after them like deer; the grape shot did its work and the 
scoundrels of the three regiments bolted. They divided themselves into 
three bodies. One ran towards the Soane; another towards the villages in 
Gya direction; and the third jumped into boats to embark for Patna. All 
three were pursued. Those in the boats were fired on by the Europeans; 
and a steamer which chanced to be lying off Dinapore opened broadsides 
upon them and sunk several of their boats. The Mutineers were entirely 
discomfited. Not a single European was killed, but the native barracks are 
in- ashes, Patna in the meantime (by Patna I mean the Christian population 
only) is on the qui vive, ready assembled at the Commissioner’s residence, 
which is surrounded by Rattray’s Seikh Battalion and Nation’s Nujeebs. 
Patna is comparatively safe. About three companies of Europeans are 
here for our defence “Lahore 4th July, 1857.- During the skirmish of the 
30th June at Delhi it is stated that the mutineer would not venture out 
of-the cover about the Subzee Mundee. Lieutenant York, who was wounded 
on that occasion, has since died of his wounds. Colonel Mekenzie and 
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Captain Fagan of the Artillery were also slightly wounded on that 
occsssion, as also Lieutenant Blair of the Fusiliers: - “It is in contemplation 
to supply from the Punjab, establishments of all grades, required for the 
Districts of Sirsa, Hissar and Hansi, new being re-organized. The Kumaon 
Battaliion has reached Lahore. No special news has been received from 
any other quarter. The following officers have accompanied General Van 
Cortlandt’s Field Force, in addition to those already mentioned; Lieutenant 
Sadleir, H M’s 61st, Captain Bloonfield and Lieutenant Hunt 45th N. I. 
and Lieutenant Walcott, 57th N.I. - Mr. Donald and Dr. Minas arrived 
at Sirsa on the 30th from Umballah via Puttiala, the former proceeds at 
once to Fazilka, in place of Mr. Oliver, who is to take ‘charge of the Sirsa 
district during Captain Robertson’s absence with the Field Force. Lieut 
Pearce is at Hissar with 400 of the Bikhaneer troops; contradictory 
reports are received regarding the state of the country about Hansee and 
Rohtuck; but it is expected that the force with General Van Cortlandt, 
will be sufficient to put down any attempt at insurrection in that 
direction. The force has been at “Sirsa” since the 20th, and quiet having 
been restored in a great measure to the district, they expect to move 
towards “Hissar” about the 2nd July. It is intended to disarm the whole 
of the Mussulman population of this district gradually.” 

The following intelligence was supplied by Government on the evening 
of the 30th July :- “From H. L. Anderson Esq, Secretary to the Government 
of Bombay to the Chief Secretary to the Government of Madras dated 
20th July 1857 : - Be so good as to forward to the Governor General by 
the most expeditious means in your power, the following message; From 
Lord Clarendon, London, June 27th, to the Consul at Marseilles, 5-30 
p.m. Send word by India Mail that reinforcement will be sent to India 
immediately. From General Neill to the Governor General dated Cawnpore 
29th July :- ‘Havelock’s force marched at 5 A. M. found strong post of 
enemy, captured 3 brass guns, lost one officer killed; three wounded; 
slaughtered, many of the enemy. In about an hour after, enemy in force 
with many cavalry, advanced to meet them, were soon routed, with the 
loss of all their guns; twelve in number, total fifteen brass guns taken. The 
enemy numbered at least 13,000. The force rested a little, when it pushed 
on to Basanhgunge, near which the enemy is said to be in force. AH is 
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well here. The Nana is about 20 miles off’on the Oude side; if he passes 
near Bhitoor; as he threatens, we shall give a`good account of him here.” 
The SCINDIAN extra of the 15th Instant announces the opening ofa six 
percent loan in the Punjab. The loan is for one year only when it will be 
paid off with principal and interest. The Patna Banker Syed Lootf Aly 
Khan has been acquitted’ by the Patna sessions. The 42nd N. I. that 
mutinied at Saugor has been cut up to a man by the 31st N.I. - All the 
districts of the Patna division have been proclaimed under martial law - 
Sir H Barnard has died of cholera before Delhi. The follwing is an extract 
of a letter from Lahore, dated 1st July 1857 :- “The Chief Commissioner 
has negotiated a loan from the ‘Maharajah of Cashmere of 50 lakhs of 
rupees, and 14 lakhs from the Puteela Rajah. So you see that we or not 
short of tin here. We want 10,000 European troops in the Punjab very 
sadly. We are enlisting irregular levies to the number of 50,000 to replace 
the Poorbeas. The men enlisted are chiefly old durbar soldiers, almost all 
of them ready drilled to take the field against the insurgents- A volunteer 
Company from the Clerks & C., has been raised and drilled here since the 
13th May last. I join the Company, but the Light Infantry drill completely 
knocked me up. I lost flesh and was obliged to give up soldiering. “Orders 
were issued yesterday by Sir John Lawrence to keep all civil and Military 
Establishments three months in arrears. This will cause a good deal of ill- 
feeling amongst the disarmed native troops of the line, of which we have 
about 20 regiments in the Punjab. “The Commissariat Department is out 
of rum, brandy and tea. A merchant from Calcutta coming this way with 
the above description of stores, would make his fortune.” Some of the old 
imbecile general officers at Meerut and elsewhere have made sad blunders. 
About ten regiments have bolted from the Punjab to join the mutineers 
at Delhi. It is hard to say, when we will be strong enough to capture 
Delhi. In the meantime the mutineers are strengthening themsleves, and 
the country is getting totally disorganized: I send this letter via Scinde, 
Kurrachee and Bombay as our communication with the N.W. is entirely 
stopped.” ' 

We take the. following, being an extract a letter .from Moteeharee, 


dated 26th July 1857, from a PHOENIX extra of the 1st August : As my 
note of yesterday would alarm you, so I lose no time to inform you that 
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Daikes and myself return to the station this morning, and I am glad to 
say, I found all safe, as when I left the factory, of the 24th :. poor Holmes 
and his wife’s bodies were brought in yesterday. The former without 
head, and Mrs. H. dreadfully mangled, and not recognizable. They were 
murdered while out on their evening drive about a mile and half from the 
lines. Dr. Garner and wife had got home, when they were attacked, and 
having secured the doors, the savages set fire to the bungalow, and they 
perished in it, including their little boy about two years old :-the girl a 
year older was saved by some one and will be brought in here - the bodies 
I fancy must have been baried since they have not been brought in-a poor 
man who had charge of the post office there was also murdered. We got 
away not more than an hour before two of the sowars come to the 
bungalow, went all round it, and ascertained no one was there, when 
they went over to Raikes which they also found empty, after which they 
went into Mootal, where the darogah tried to stop them, but he was soon 
made to understand that, if he did, there would be a fight for it, so after 
a few threats on both sides, they galloped off and we suppose they joined: 
the main-body at Gobindgunge, where they crossed after (we heard) 
killing the jemadar of the police. Mrs. Raikes, the Doctor and wife, 
Hitchins and family are all at Meerpore, but will return in a few days. No 
vats filled yesterday at any of the places, and little will be done to-day. 
We are very hard up for fuel, and the roads are very much cut up. Since 
I left this at 10 A.M. on the 24th, it had hardly ceased raining for two 
hours. We left Meerpoore at 7 A.M. having cleared up a little, but came 
in from Lallbageah in heavy rain. The river is very high. Holmes and wife 
were attacked by only four men, they say the scoundrels took away his 
head. Baldwin is safe, and never left the factories, though I fancy he hid 
himself in the Brasa House, which indeed, I should have done, had I been 
alone. 28th July - “Since writing the above, a man has come in from 
Alligunge, and reports that MacDonnell’s bungalow and Lynch had got 
news, and left the place for a more safe one, of course. The man can give 
no news as to whether the treasury was plundered or not. As soon as the 
sepoys began firing on bungalows, every body ran away. I fear the brutes 
have taken away his horses, they took all they could from Segowlie, and 
Holmes had a large breeding stud - the man that brought the news here 
is a syce of the place, and he was serving MacDonnel.’ The Detachment 
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of Major Holmes Irregulars, stationed at Mozufferpore, marched through 
the district towards Gobindgunge Ghat, to join the main body of the 
mutineers. The route of the entire party is supposed to be for Oude. The 
European inhabitants of Motteaharee, ladies and all, returned to the 
station on the 29th instant, and all was quiet. 


We take the following from the PHOENIX of the ist Instant : - “We 
regret extremely to state that but little hope now remains of the safety of 
the Europeans of Futtygurh. Letters received by native marchants in 
Calcutta, from respectable native agents at or near Futtygurh, state that, 
on the 9th of this month, the Fort, in which the Christian population had 
taken refuge, was captured by the rebels, and the inmates massacred. It 
is, however, further stated that, previous to this, some of them, despairing 
of holding their ground, had made their way out of the Fort, but what 
became of them is not known. We can only hope that they have been 
protected by some friendly zemindars.”~ A letter from Cawnpore of the 
5th July says, “such destruction was never seen nor can be imagined. I 
cannot find words to express the state of the place. Five hundred and 
sixty four lives, men, women and children have been in this place 
butchered by that villain Nana Saheb. We are making an entrenched 
Camp here, on the bank of the river, and have the Berhampooter as guard 
ship. She has been for the past three days employed in crossing troops 
guns. &C. &C. Great difficulty is experienced for supplies . Loot is 
obtained in quantities from Bithoor by the soldiers. Government property 
is being well looked after. Elephants, camels, arms and bullocks are being 
daily secured. Some’ splendid cows have been taken, belonging to Nana 
Saheb, and the soldiers fed off one the other day. The Natives say Kallee 
Mai will hail down awful vengeance on the Nana for his bloody deeds.” 
The king of Delhi is said to have issued an order for the massacre of every 
female within the walls on our making any approach to assault. 


The following intelligence was received from Government on the 
evening of the’ Ist Instant : From Brigadier General Havelock, to the 
Commander-in-Chief dated Camp Bussaruthgunge, 30th July - I marched 
yesterday and camé up with the enemy posted at Oonao. The town was 
flanked by an extensive swamp not fordable, the houses loopholed, and 
the position defended by fifteen guns. The inundation prevented any 
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turning movements. I attacked the place, captured all the guns, and put 
the enemy to flight. The troops from Lucknow in our front were aided by 
a considerable detachment of the Nana’s force and from. Futtehpore, 
Chowrasee, which was on our. left flank, commanded by Jussa Sing. I 
halted 4 hours in the extreme heat of: the day, and then marched on this 
town which is also surrounded by water. Four pieces of cannon were 
mounted on its old-fashioned gates and towers, the road of the entrance 
of the town had been destroyed, and the gate, strongly barricaded. I had 
sappers so after cannonade, I assaulted and took the place with all its 
guns. The enemy will not await a close contest with my troops, excepting 


-behind walls. -Their.loss.this day has, on that account been heavier.than > 


usual. My loss is 88 killed. and wounded. At Oonao the soldier most 
distinguished was private Patrick Cavanagh, 64th Regiment. He was. cut 
to pieces by the enemy, while setting a brilliant example to his.comrades. 
Had he sruvived I should have recommended him for the Victoria Cross. 
I trust, a grateful Government will pension his relations. The Madras 
Fusiliers were particularly distinguished. Major Stevenson selects Lieut 
Dangerfield as most conspicuous. He was the first over the barricade, at 
this place, Lieut. Bugle, 78th Highlanders, was severely wounded whilst 
leading the way, at Oonao into a loopholed house filled with desperate 
fanatics. My staff gave me glorious support. Coll Tytler hardly able to sit 
upon his horse from indisposition set an example to the whole force of 
activity and daring. Lieut Havelock, Deputy Asistant Adjutant General 
had.a horse shot under him and my acting A.D.C. Lieut Seton Madras 
Fusiliers was severely wounded, I have captured one entire field battery 
of guns. | 
From the Calcutta papers of the 3rd we learn that the Hazareebagh 
troops have risen. The ladies escaped to Raneegunge. The troops from 
Dinapore have seized Arrah: Some of the Europeans had escaped; the 
rest were defending themselves. The entire country from the Soane to 
Buxar is in the hands of plunderers. The Europeans at Azimghur are 
ordered into Benares. The news from Delhi upto the 15th is that our 
troops are.defending themselves from repeated attacks of the insurgents, 
who are always repulsed with great loss to themselves. General Reed is 
dead, and General Wilson commands. The Chuprah: authorities with the 
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treasure had gone into Dinapore. General Outram proceeds immediately 
to take the command at Dinapore. It is said that Mr. J. P. Grant goes to 
Allahabad as no orders can be receivéd from Agra.. ı 


The following is' from Calcutta dated the 4th Instant + The 14th N.I. 
have been completely cut up at Jhelum for resisting the order to disarm. 
The miutineers'and the: prisoners from Hazareebagh are in ‘temporary 
possession of the Grand Trunk road between Burhie and Shergotty, 
both of which stations have been abandoned - The PHOENIX has heard 
that 40,000 men have been ordered from home to this presidency alone. 
The PHOENIX says intelligence has been received by Government of a 
great success at Delhi, a thousand of the rebels killed and three thousand 
put hors de combat. General Havelock is said to have had another signal 
success. Elahie Bux, native merchant of Umballah, has been publicly 
flogged for sending a very insolent message to Brigadier Hallifax. The 
Brigadier sent to his shop for some goods : the servant was told to 
return and tell his master, that if he wanted any thing, to send to Delhi 
for it, that there was nothing in his shop for him or any other Feringliee. 
This man was hanged, subsequently, some treasonable correspondence 
having been found in his house. The following is from the ROORKEE 
GAZETTE :- 


“Murder at last will out, and so has the cause of this great rebellion; 
the Hindoos are already begining to see they have put their foot into it: 
that the rebellion has been organized by the intriguing Mahomedans of 
India, and who have made a cat’s paw of their milder and more ignorant 
brethern to carry out their villainous designs. Great discontent was 
created in the 29th N.I. by their placing a Mahommenedan in command 
who insisted the treasure should not be divided amongst the sepoys, but 
taken on to Delhi and lodged in the royal treasury. “In Rohilkund and 
the neighbourhood of Delhi and Meerut, all the rich and respectable 
Hindoos have been either plundered or killed, and they never spare a 
Sikh when they come across one. How the two hundred poor fellows in 
9th N.I., will fare, we are at a loss to know, we hear they made attempts 
to get away to Meerut, but did not succeed.” The following is from a 
correspondent in Calcutta :- “250 men of the 10th Queen’s, who had 
been sent from Dinapore to relieve Arrah, fell into an ambush in 
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consequence of moving on during the night, under a native guide, who 
led them into a swamp, when the mutineers were collected in large 
numbers, and the sad result was the loss, of 160 out of the 250 men. The 
party was under the command of Captain Dunbar who was one of those 
killed. The troops at Berhampore have been disarmed quietly. Arrah has 
been relieved by Eyre’s guns and a party from Ghazeepore. Gyah which 
was in danger is now considered safe.” 
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The Bengal Hurkaru and the Indian Gazette 
28 May 1857 


The following is from Dum Dum, dated the 27th of May:- “At half 
past three this afternoon, the station of Dum Dum was startled by a loud 
explosion that took place in the Magazine, followed by loud cries and 
shouts from hundreds of voices; a heavy column of white smoke was seen 
rising from the Magazine, followed by fitful flashes of light. A scene 
immediately presented itself, that showed, that everyone was ready in 
case an attack was intended upon the Europeans; for in less than two 
minutes from the time of the explosion the whole of the European 
Artillery, together with their colonel, Adjutant, and staff, were on the 
spot, fully armed and ready for any emergency. It appears that a 
laboratory man, in boring a rocket, managed, to make it ignite, which 
falling amongst a hundred other rockets and about 20 pounds of loose 
gunpowder, and twenty carcases, caused the explosion. 


Three unfortunate natives were dreadfully burnt, the flesh and skin 
falling from their bombs in flakes. 


Two fire engines manned by the European in Artillery and officers of 
the musketry depot soon got the fire under, and enabled the conductors 
to convey away three barrels of gunpowder that were in the next room 
to that where the explosion took place. 


This little excitement and alarm, I hope, has shown many, that at Dum 
Dum are all on the qui viva, and not to be taken by surprise.” 


“When Ramchandra built a passage across the sea, even the squirrels 
assisted.” 


So said the Bhaskar, in an article which we quoted yesterday, upon 
the protection of Calcutta. In every great work that has ever been 
accomplished, the nearest aid has not been despised. Every great conqueror 
has been alive to the importance of this principle. Yet the Government of 
India have only partially accepted the services of the inhabitants of 
Calcutta, and have apparantly gone thus for only on me assurance that 
those services will not be required. 


This decision can be justified only on the supposition that Calcutta is 
safe now, and always will be safe, .or that European troops are so 
plentiful that any accession to their strength would be mere waste of 
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material. Now itis obvious, that if Calcutta is safe for the present, it is by 
no means certain how long it away. remain so. It is obvious that in 
Calcutta and in every part of India, there is a deficiency of European 
troops. With regard to the policy which would be opposed to even too 
much' security, we need only refer to the judicious list of our native 
contemporary Concerning the hint of our native contemporary concerning 
the entertainment of the squirrels by Ram Chandra in his Department of 
Public Works. | | l 


It is most probable that there will be no disturbance in Calcutta at the 
present crisis. But who can guarantee that there will be no disturbance 
at the next crisis and who can say when the crisis may arrive? Whatever 
the amount of apprehension that may still exist, it is fast disappearing, 
caring, and with it will also disappear the vigilance which is alone the 
warrant for security... 


The Bengal Hurkaru, May 30, 1857 


Hindu patriot ridicules the precautions which the citizens of Calcutta 
have taken against apprehended insurection. He is of opinion that such 
precaution were wholely unnecessary, and.that the fears which prompted 
them have been all along utterly groundless. Yet he misstates or fails to 
understand. There is a rumour that a bill is passed through the Legislative 
Council, ordering the registration of all weapons, whether in the possession 
of Europeans or natives... 


Preparation are being made by Government for the protection of 
Calcutta during the approaching Mohurrum. 


The Bengal Hurkaru, August 1, 1857 
Diary of July 29, 1857. 

A memorial signed by about 300 persons, and praying for the disarming 
the native population, was forwarded to the Governor General on 
Saturday. A reply was given, stating that due precautions would be 
taken upon the approach of the coming festivals for the safety of the 
town, but the population are not to be disarmed, innocent creatures that 
they are... 
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Diary of August 1, 1857 


..lhe Government, we observe, have sanctioned the entertainment of 
an extra Police guard, consisting of forty men, at a monthly cost of 200 
Rupees, for the purpose of assisting the ordinary Police in guarding the 
Town of Barraset. 


The Bengal Hurkaru, August 8, 1857 
Diary of August 3, 1857 


..We have been informed that some of the Govenment Colleges and 
Schools have been temporarily closed, for the purpose of making 
arrangements for the accomodation of the European Troops just arrived... 


Diary of Aug. 7, 1857 


Precisely at 6 o'clock p.m. yesterday, the I.G.S.N. Company’s Steamer 
Bombay, with a flat in tow, both crowded to suffocation with passangers,- 
refugees from the Upper Provinces arrived off Calcutta; the steamer was 
rounded to with the flat abreast the Custom House, and ultimately taken 
to off the Company’s premisses in the Strand, when the flat was warped 
into the moorings, and the steamer was to have been taken off the depot 
at Garden Reach after the passengers by her had disembarked. We are 
informed that the Governor General’s Body Guard, which was disarmed 
on Tuesday, were subjected to the process entirely at their own request. 
They informed their Commandant that finding themselves objects of 
suspicion and aversion in Calcutta, they wished to resign their arms for 
a period. The request was of course complied with, and the transaction 
was effected with the greatest politeness on both sides. “Nothing indeed,” 
to use the favourite language of the fashionable reporters, “could be more 
satisfactory than the entire arrangements.” 


The Bengal Hurkaru, August 15, 1857 
Diary of Aug 10, 1857 


H.M.S. Shannon arrived on Saturday last from Singapore with troops 
— The Moorshedebad regiments have been disarmed and large quantities 
of ammunition found in their lines - The Governor General has awarded 
the two Subadars who assisted in persuading the Body Guard to give up 
their arms the title Bahadoor. 
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Last Friday night several Mahommedans were arrested by the Volunteer 
Guards. Suspicious papers and 700 Rs. found upon their persons. 


The Bengal Hurkaru, August 22, 1857 
Diary of August 18, 1857 


The Hurkaru learns that the Civil Authorities in the Mofussil have been 
desired by Government to recommend the European residents to send 
their female relatives and children to places of safety during the present 
disturbed state of affairs. Several European Firms and private individuals 
in Calcutta, who imported revolvers and other -fire-arms by the P and O 
Company’s Steamer Bengal, were refused delivery of the same by the 
Customs Authorities on Saturday last. The importers were informed, 
however, that they would obtain delivery if they Eire “special 
orders” from Mr. Cecil Beadon. 


Diary of August 20, 1857 
A meeting of the inhabitants, held yesterday, recorded its opinion that 
Martial Law should be established in Calcutta, and a petition embodying 
that opinion was presented to Government... The Calcutta Mudrissah 
and the Presidency College building have been taken’ up for the 
accommodation of European troops daily expected. 


Diary of Aug. 17, 1857 


A detachment of Madras sepoys proceeded up the river late on 
Satarday afternoon in EIRCO's Ferry Calcutta — The Hurkaru mentions 
that a large detachment of Artillery and Infantry left England on the Nile 
and Amazon, and are daily expected here. 


The Bengal Hurkaru, June 8, 1857 


Official Correspondence - Military Correspondence : Mahomedan 
Association No. 12 of 1273 . 


To the Right Hon’ble Lord Viscount Canning, Governor General of 
India, Fort William. 


DN 
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My Lord, we the Committee of the Mahomedan Association beg 
permission to lay before your lordship a copy of translation of the 
proceedings of a special meeting of our body held at the Association 
rooms on the 27th May, 1857, which as loyal subjects of the British 
government we deemed it our duty to to record upon being informed of 
the late disastrous events which happened in.some towns of the North 
Wertern Provinces. 

Our resolution shall receive as wide circulation as practicable, and we 
will only beg leave to add that the energetic and prompt efforts adopted 
by your lordship are assuredly calculated to restore, and we are persuaded, 
will speedily renew tranquility and rule wherever it has been temporarily 
disturbed by the short sighted mutiny and phrenzy of a portion of the 
native troops. l 

On our past we beg humbly to assure your Lordship, that should any 
occassion arise for the co-operation of the natives in this country for the 
support of rule and order and the preservation of the lives and properties 
of the subjects of the British Government, we are prepared to contribute 
to the utmost scope of our energies and means with every feeling of 
respect and duty, we have the honour to be, my lord, your lordships’ 
most obedient and most humble servents, 

Fuzloor Ruhman, President 

Ardool Baree, Vice President 

and 

Mohummed Wajeeh, Vice President 

Abdor Jobbar, Member 

Mohammed Abdor, Member 

Rowoof and others, Member 

Association Room, May 28, 1857 

Extract proceedings of special meeting of the Committee of the 
Mohomedan Associatiion, held on 27th May, 1857 at the Association 
Roomi, June 9, 1857. 

The 70th B.N.I. stationed at Barrackpore, have given a further and a 
striking proof of their loyalty. Two days ago their commanding officer 
received a petition, signed by every Native Officer of the Corps, asking 
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that whole Regiment be at once armed with Enfield Rifle is itself, and 
that they be supplied with proper cartridges for that weapon. ‘They 
declared -their object to be, not only to prove their own staunch devotion 
to and reliance upon the Government and their Officers, but also to read 
a lesson of their Wavering breathern in other Regiments and induce them 
to:despise false Counsels and meditate upon the example of fidelity set by 
the 70th, -~ a corps proverbial for the great number of men the highest 
caste sanctity which it contains. On receiving this communication the 
Officer Commanding the Corps determined at once to test the men 
individually on the subject. Accordingly a parade was ordered at once; 
though it was at the time pouring with rain; and the officers passed 
throughout the ranks, demanding from each man in succession whether 
the petition received embodied his own personal wish, or whether. the 
name of the regiment had not been used by its Officers without refernce 
to the wishes and feelings of the men. They were told that it had not been 
contemplated to arm them with the Enfield Rifle; that no man who felt 
any repugnance to it, whether from ignorance or otherwise, was required 
to adopt it, and that is the expression of unwillingness on the part of any 
soldier to volunteer for its use, would be respected, while not the slightest 
offence would be taken at any, soldiers’ declaring his unwillingness to 
prefer the Enfield Rifle to the common musket. The reply was in every 
instance most gratifying. To a man, they declared the petition their own. 
As the Officer passed down the lines it was touching to mark the anxiety 
with which each soldier waited for the question to be put to him, and the 
pride with which they all vied with each other in the warmth and 
eloquence of their brief and respectful asserverations of honest loyalty. In 
some instances, indignant execrations, of the mutineers followed the 
declaration of their faithfulness, and one gray haired old Native Officer, 
as the Cortege of his Officers passed him, with tears in his eyes silently 
and solemnly lifted the edge of his sword to his brow, as he prepared to 
follow them down the ranks under him. 

The petition of the 70th has been sent to the ‘Governor General, and 
the Regiment eagerly awaited his reply. They are reported to be disappoint. 
That they have not been already sent towards the stronghold of the 
mutiny, Delhi; and they fear that they may be sent too late. 
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The- Bengal Hurkaru, June 15, 1857 


The following intelligence is communicated by Govt. :- “At an early 
hour this morning (Sunday) the Govt. received intelligence from Major 
General Hearsay, Commanding the Presidency Division, that he had 
good reason to apprehend a rising of the Native Troops at Barrackpore, 
and had in consequence taken every precaution to prevent it, which he 
could do with the means at his command, and had sent for the 78th 
Highlanders from Chinsurah. _ 


Orders were instantly issued in pursuance of which a large European 
Force was concentrated on Barrackpore and the safety of Dum Dum 
amply secured. 


_ At 5 O'clock this afternoon, the whole Brigade at Barrackpore, were 
quietly and peaceably disarmed simultaneously with the entire Native 
Force in Calcutta.” 


The Bengal Hurkaru, June 15, 1857 


The following we received late last night from a correspondent at 
Barrackpore :- 


“This morning a great many hackeries were collected, I guessed the 
reason. At half past four o'clock this evening all the troops paraded, the 
wing of the 36th and 78th Highlanders and guns facing the Native troops 
who were disarmed. The European troops forming three sides of a 
sequence and the Native troops in contigious columns at quarter distance 
they gave up their arms with a few murmurs. All quiet here no officers 
murdered. All the ladies went to the Brigadier’s last night and a great 
many Officers at the 70th Mess-room, graduated by fifty very loyal 
sepoys, however, I did not commit myself to their charge had no Native 
troops to guard my wife or self. All their tulwars have been taken away 
and. the Jack sepoy is very shy. It is all pitch dark Adien.” 


The Bengal Hurkaru, June 16, 1857 


The disarming of the Sepoys at Calcutta and Barrackpore was a 
judicious measure which we recommended some days ago. It should be 
followed up by a similiar precaution.as regards all suspicious characters, 
who we think might be distinguished from others by the fact of their 
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having arms in their possession. But perhaps the Government are of 
opinion that it would be incidious to make a distinction between these 
persons and Europeans, and intend to’call in the aid of their legal advisor 
to settle the point. 


The Friend of India July 9, 1857 - 
In consequence of the article which appeared in The Friend of India of 
2.7.1857, headed “The first warning.” 


_ The Secretary to the Govt. of India received an assurance of part of the 
representatives of the proprietor of the “Friend of India” newspaper who 
was then in England that the newspaper would be carried on so as to 
avoid all cause of complaint on ae part of the Government and within 
the terms of the license. 

The Governor General of India in Council upon this assurance abstained 
from withdrawing the license of The Friend of India.* 

To A. R. Young, 

The Secretary of Govt. of West Bengal 

In consequence of the article which appeared in the “Friend of India” 
of the 2nd instant, headed “The first warning” the Governor General in 
Council would have felt it necessary to direct the revocation of the license 
which has been granted to the publisher of that paper. His lordship in 
Council only abstains from adopting this course in consequence of an 
assurance he has received, on the part of the representatives of the absent 
proprietor, that the newspaper shall during his absence be carried on so 
as to avoid all cause of compliant, and within the terms of the license. 


Council Chamber C. Beadon. 
The 3rd July, 1857 Secretary to Govt. of India 


* Home Deptt. Resolution : Parliamentary Papers. Para - 253, p. 46. (1857- 
58 V. 43) 


N 
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The Bengal Hurkaru, April 14, 1857 
Diary of April 1, 1857 
Shortly after day light yesterday, the mutinious of 19th Regiment N.I. 


reached Barrackpore, weary and foot-sore after a march of about sixteen 
miles that morning. - 


The Bengal Hurkaru, April 18, 1857 
Diary of April 15, 1857 
A serious disturbance took place at Serampore on Saturday in which 
Captain McDugall and Ensign Knatchbull of the late 19th N.I. and 


several mild Hindoos were the victors. An old women lost her life in the 
fray. 


Diary of April, 28, 1857 

The Hurkaru publishes the result of the Hooghly trials in which the 
two officers of the late 19th Regiment were tried for manslatighter 
and riot. They were aquitted of the former charge; and also virtually 
of the other-though the Magistrate sagaciously convicted and find them 
for “a trespass” for which they had never been put on trial, and on 
which charge they had not supposed themselves called on to offer any 
defence. 


The Bengal Hurkaru May 2, 1857 
Diary of May 2, 1857: 


The Hurkaru learns the Government have not made a discovery of 
some papers belonging to the Soubadar Major of the 34th N.I. They 
consist of a correspondence. with, it is said, all, or nearly all the native 
Regiments in Bengal, and the contents disclose a general conspiracy to 
rise at an appointed time and murder all the Europeans at the Chuppaty 
mystry and the other mystries of the same kind, are now said to be 
cleared up.” 
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The Bengal Hurkaru, May 16, 1857 
Diary of May 11, 1857 l 
A Native Regiment mutinied at Lucknow : The mutiny ,was stopped at 
once’ by Sir Henry Lawrence who was determined enough to proceed to 
the extreme measures necessary, and who was prepared to blow the 
mutineers off the ground if necessary. 


Diary of May 12, 1857 


A letter from Jullunder, dated 3rd instant, states that the Mess House 
had been burnt. A court of enquiry had been ordered to investigate the 
matter : at present there is no reason to connect the fact of the fire with 
any supposed mutinious feeling on the part of the native troops there..... 


A correspondent informs the Hurkaru that the intercepted letter from 
the 7th Oude Mutineers to the 48th regiment contained there pithy words 
: “You are already to join in any tumasha, tell us what we are to do; if 
you tell us we ought to surrender our arm, we'll do so, if to fight, we are 
ready.” When, however, the baffled conspirators beheld the sepoys on 
whom they relied in arms against them, their courage vanished with their 
hopes and they fled. 


Diary of May 15, 1857 


The following.. paragraph is from Hurkaru : “We hear that some bad 
news was received from Meerut yesterday by the Military Secretary to 
Government—that the 3rd Cavalry had mutinied and murdered their 
Officers. We have not received any direct news ourselves, and can only 
give the report as it has reached us. There is also a report that the troops 
at Delhi have also risen and after having overcome the Europeans, had 
taken possessions of the fort. Itis to be hoped that this is a mere rumour, 
but we have heard it on sufficient authorizes to justify publication.” 


The Governor General, by a Calcutta Gazette extraordinary authority 
all officers in command of stations to appoint General Court Martials to 
try sepoys for offences requiring to be furnished without delay, and to 
conform or carry out at once or mitigate or commute the sentences of 
such courts. The orders applies to Bengal at one. 


‘YN 
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Diary of May 16, 1857 


The Hurkaru contains the following alarming intelligence from Meerut 
and Delhi :- 


“Intelligence was received yesterday in Calcutta, confirming most of 
the reports in circulation on the previous day concerning the mutinies in 
the North West. It will be remembered that on the morning of the 9th, at 
daybreak the mutineers of the 3rd Cavalry , at Meerut, numbering 
seventy men, were disbanded and placed in confinement. 


The Bengal Hurkaru, May 23, 1857 
Diary of May 18, 1857 


A new Court Martial Order issued by Government, in accordance 
with a Special Act of the Legislative Council, giving Commanding 
Officers to convene Courts Martial consisting of European officers or 
natives, or both as may be found desirable. 


The Hurkaru publishes the following authentic particulars of the 
disturbances in the North-west. 


“There has been a rising of some of the native Regiments at Delhi”... 


The Calcutta Literary Gazette, May 23, 1857 
May 19, 1857 


A Durbar - held at Lucknow to reward the native officers and the sepoy 
through whose fidelity the authorities were enabled effectually to put 
down the mutiny of the 7th O.I. - reported in the Hurkaru. . 


The following is republished from a Calcutta Gazette extraordinary :- 


Fort William, Home Department, the 16th May, 1857 
PROCLAMATION 


The Governor. General of India in Council has warned the Army of 
Bengal, that the tales by which the men of certain Regiments have been 
led to suspect that offence to their Religion or injury to their Caste is 
meditated by the Government of India are malicious falsehoods. 
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The Governor General in Council has learnt that this suspicion 
continues to be propagated by designing an evil minded men, not only in 
the Army, but amongst other classes of the people. 


He knows that endeavours are made to persuade Hindoos and 
Mussalmans, Soldiers and Civil Subjects, that their religion is threatened 
secretly, as well as openly, by the acts of the Government, and that the 
Government is seeking in various ways to entrap them into a loss of caste 
for purposes of its own. 


Some have been already deceived and led astray by these tales. 


Once more then the Govornor General in Council warns all classes 
against the deceptions that are practised on them. 


The Government of India has invariably treated the religious feelings 
of all its subjects with careful respect. The Governor General in Council 
has declared that it will never cease to do so. He now repeats that 
declaration, and he emphatically proclaims that the Government of India 
entertains no desire to interfere with their Religion or Caste, and that 
nothing has been, or will be done by the Government to affect the free 
exercise of the observances of Religion or Caste by every class of the 
people. 

The Government of India has never deceived its subjects, therefore the 
Governor General in Council now calls upon them to refuse their belief 
to seditious lies. l 

This notice is addressed to those who hitherto, by habitual loyalty and 
orderly conduct have shown their attachment to the Government and a 
well founded faith in its protection and justice. 

The Governor General in Council enjoins all such persons to pause 
before they listen to false Guides and Traitors who would lead them into 
danger and disgrace. By order of the Governor General of India in 
Council. , 


CECIL BEADON, 
Secretary to the Government of India 
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The Calcutta Literary Gazette, May 23, 1857 
May 20, 1857 


The Free masons of Calcutta are summoned, by their Deputy Provincial 
Grand Master, to meet and consider the best measures to be adopted in 
support of Government... 


No 698 of 1857-At a time when disaffection, excited by unfounded 
and unreasonable mistrust, prevails, the Governor General in Council has 
the satisfaction to find that conspicuous instances of loyalty and of 
attachment to the Government have occurred in the Ranks of the Native 
Army of Bengal... 


R.J.H. Birch, Colonel, 
Secy to the Govt. of India, 
In the Miltary Dept. 


May 23, 1857 


A letter from Beerbhoom describe a demonstration of the hearty 
loyalty by the Seikh Battalion at Beerbhoom... 


30 May, 1857 


At a meeting of the native inhabitants held on Monday, the following 
resolutions were passed :- “Moved by Rajah Kali Krishna Bahadoor, and 
seconded by Rajah Norandoo Krishna Bahadoor--1st. That this meeting 
has, with deep concern and sorrow, learnt of the disaffection manifested 
by a portion of the Native Army, and of the atrocities committed by them 
in some parts of the country, and that it views their mutinious conduct 
with extreme disgust and horror. Moved by Rajah Pertab Chunder Singh, 
and seconded by Baboo Heraloll Seal--2nd.... 


May 30, 1857 
Diary of May 28, 1857 


An accidental explosion in the magazine at Dum Dum created a good 
deal of temporary alarm, which however subsided on its- true 
circumstances becoming known. It appears that a laboratory man in 
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boring a rocket somehow caused its indignition and it fell among a 
quantity of rockets and loose powder. Three natives were frightfully 
injured. 

Fort william 28 May, 1857 No. 730 of 1857. The following petition 
from the native commissioned officers, non-commissioned officers, and 
Sepoys of the 70th Regiment native infantry, has been laid before the 
governor general in council : 

Translation of a petition from the undersigned native commissioned 
officers of the 70th regiment native infantry, to the Colonel commanding 
the regiment. 

r EE Barrackpore, 25th May 1857 

It is reported that European troops are going up to Delhi and other 
places, to coerce the mutinious and rebellious there, and we wish to be 
sent with them also. 

In consequence of the misconduct of these traitors and scoundrels, 
confidence in us is weakened, although we are devoted to governement; 
and we therefore trust that we’ may be sent wherever the European 
troops go;' when, having joined them, we will, by bravery, even greater 
than theirs, regain our good name and trustworthiness. You will then 
know what really good sepoys are. 

(Sd) Durriao Singh, Sub. Maj 
Heera Singh, Subadar 
Hoomail Singh, Subadar 

' Dirga Ram, Subadar 
Ram Kissen Dooby, Sub. 
Adjoodea Tewarry, Sub. 
Ramdeen, Jemadar 
Sewbuccus Singh, Jemadar 
Sew Ram Misr., Jemadar 
Sew Mer Singh, Jemadar - 
Makhun Misr, Jemadar 
Shaik Noor Mohamed, Jr. 

. The whole of the native officers, nGncommuscioned officers, and 
sepoys of the 70th regiment native infantry, present at head quaters, 
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expressed to their commanding officer, at a parade on the 26th instant, 
their unanimous concurrence in the prayer of the above petition, presented 
on their behalf by their native officers. 


The governor general in council has received this petition with the 
highest satisfaction. He has never doubted the fidelity of the 70th 
regiment native infantry; but that regiment has been exposed to the 
influence of bad example, and the governor general rejoices that it has 
vindicated its good name amongst the regiments of the Bengal army by 
this act of spontaneous and eager loyalty. 


The 70th regiment of native infantry has proved before all men that it 
views with horror the atrocious crimes by which traitors and murderers 
have recently disgraced the name of the sepoys of India, and that it has 
not been led astray by the malicious inventions of those who are seeking 
to inspire mistrust between the government of India and its soldiers. 


The governor general in Council thanks the 70th regiment native 
infantry for this signal mark of their devotion. He is confident that their 
duty, wherever and against whomsoever they may be called upon to 
support the authority of the government, will be zealously and honorably 
performed and that he directs that their petition shall be placed on the 
records of the army of Bengal, and that it shall be read with this general 
order at the head of every regiment and company in the service, at a 
parade ordered for the purpose. 


The Bengal Hurkaru 
[ It has been amalgated with the Calcutta Literarary Gazettee 
(pp 369-373) dt. June 1857 ] 
June 6, 1857 
Monday June 1, 1857 


The Hurkaru mentions that a native officer of a Madras Regiment (the 
41st) had expressed doubts about the “cartridge” and had endeavoured 
to alarm the men. The man was to be tried..... 
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The Bengal Hurkaru, June 6, 1857 
June 5, 1857 


Hurkaru announces that a telegraphic message has been sent to 
Madras to Sir Patrick Grant, requesting him to proceed to Calcutta 
immediately. There is every reason to suppose this is preliminary to his 
being invested with the Chief Command. — 

It is stated that the Governor General has sent telegraphic instructions 
for the withdrawal of Mr. Colvin’s preposterous proclamation, and it is 
said that Lord Canning had marked his sense of the error still more by 
removing or suspending the Leieutenant Governor from his office. 


The Bengal Hurkaru, June 13, 1857 
June 8, 1857 
Mutiny Report. 
The Hurkaru calls on the citizens to take measures to procure the 
organization of a Militia for Calcutta. 


June 9, 1857 
Mutiny Report 
..The 70th N.I. at Barrackpore, have, the Hurkaru says, demanded to 
be armed with the Enfield rifle, in order to prove their loyalty. 


June 10, 1857 
The Hurkaru announces that at some of the most important points of 
the town, European guards have been posted in addition to the usual 
native guard. ~ 
| Mutiny Report. 
We are given to understand that European soldiers have been sent 


from the Fort to protect the General Treasury, and the Zenobia steamer 
has been stationed at the Mint Ghat. 
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The Bengal Hurkaru, Junei3 , 1857 
Diary of June 11, 1857 


There were a number of alarming rumours in circulation in Calcutta 
Yesterday, to which we refrain from giving circulation. It may be as well 
to state, however, that disturbance was not, and is not expected. The 
placing of Europeans in addition to the Sepoys upon the mint and 
Treasury guards, had no reference to any apprehensions of disturbance; 
but the news of some of the up country treasuries having been attacked 
having reached the bad characters in the Calcutta Bazars, it was considered 
right that they should be prevented from tampering with the sepoys. The 
arrival of Europeans at Benaras and Allahabad had restored confidence 
in those stations, according to the latest accounts.... The Hurkaru states 
that the Burkundaz who was caught endeavouring to reduce the Native 
troops at Midnapore from their allegiance, has been hanged. 


June 12, 1857 


..Lhe Governor General has accepted the offer of the citizens of 
Calcutta to organize a volunteer Militia Corps.-The papers contain a 
general invitation to united and special prayer. 


The Bengal Hurkaru 
June 13, 1857 
-= NOTIFICATION 


The Right Hon’ble the Governor General in Council has received from 
the inhabitants of Calcutta many offers to serve as volunteers in aid of the 
authority of Government, and for the preservation of the security and 
order of the city should any attempt at disturbance take place therein. 


The Governor General in Council accepts these offers, and in doing so 
he desires to express the warm acknowledgements of the Government to 
those who have so zealously tendered to it their support. 


Accordingly all persons willing to serve in the Corps of Volunteer 
Guards of Calcutta, either as horsemen or on foot, and to place themselves 
as members of that Force at the disposal of the Government, are hereby 
invited to enrol their names and places of residence at the office of the 
Town Major in Fort William. 
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The Governor General in Council has been pleased to appoint Lieutenant 
Clonel Orfeur Cavanagh to the command of the Volunteer Guards. 


Arms, accoutrements, and a plain uniform will be provided for each 
person enrolled. 


(Sd.) R.J.H. BIRCH, Colonel 
Secy. to the Govt. of India, 
Military Dept. 


The Bengal Hurkaru, June 20, 1857 
Diary of June 15, 1857 


Yesterday in consequence of intelligence from Barrackpore of a plotted 
revolt, general preparations were made for resistance. A panic prevailed 
at Calcutta in consequence of absurd rumours to which the above gave 
rise. Troops were concentrated on Barrackpore; and all the native regiments 
there were disarmed, simultaneously with those at Calcutta... All the 
Calcutta papers are full of indigation at the act passed on Saturday 
destroying the Liberty of the Press... 


Diary of June 17, 1857 


Ensign Daunt, of the 70th Bengal N.I. in an altercation with a 
gentleman in a railway carriage, was interfered with by a man named 
Baker, in the employ of Railway Company, whom he at once shot with 
a revolver. The ball passed round the skull without fracturing it. It is 
hoped the men will recover. 


Diary of June,19, 1857 
An unsuccessful attempt was made to destroy the P. and O. Co.’s Coal 
Depot at Garden Reach, by fire~—fthe Hurkaru mentions that among 
documents seized by Government, on Tuesday, was a plan dividing 
Calcutta into sections, for the convenience of insurrectionists in an emeute 
proposed for the 23rd instant. 


Diary of June 27, 1857 ` 
..A panic is reported to have thrown the inhabitants of Kidderpore 
into consternation on Tuesday last. It originated in a ludicrously false 
alarm... | 


iN 
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The Bengal Hurkaru, July 4, 1857 
fune 29, 1857 


-The Hurkaru Publishes proceedings of the legislative Council 
apparently tending to transform the Calcutta Volunteer Guards into a 
sort of militia. 


Diary .of July 2, 1857 
Cawnpore and Lucknow still safe — A Naick of the 43rd Regiment 
N.I. was hung yesterday morning on a tree outside the Chowringhee gate 
of the Fort. He had been convicted of desertion; and of not reporting a 
secret combination against the state. The Friend of India has been “Warned” 
by the Government, on account of his article “The Centenary of Plassey.” 


The Bengal Hurkaru July 11, 1857 
Commercial Report : Bengal Hurkaru Office, Calcutta, July 10, 1857 


In IMPORTS--Transactions in Twist and Piece Goods continue very 
limited. In the early part of this week there was some disposition to 
purchase; but since the receipt of the most disastrous accounts of Cawnpore, 
there has been a regular panic in the bazar and transactions for all places 
have been put a stop to, excepting for immediate local wants. In Metals 
also there has been nothing doing owing to the same cause. 


The MONEY MARKET has been again in a very unfavourable state 
since the receipt of news of Cawnpore, .. and great difficulties are 
experienced by the native traders and capitalists in meeting their 
engagements, remittances from the upper Provinces having ceased. 


The Bengal Hurkaru, July 18, 1857 
Diary of July 13, 1857 
“All well and quiet here” 


The Calcutta Volunteers have been honoured by Felix Von Goldstein, 
Band Master of the 10th N.I. with the dedication of an acceptable piece 
of music entitled the “Calcutta Volunteer’s March.” The Hurkaru speaks 
well of it, and states that it is about to be published by Burkinyoung and 
Co. 
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Diary of July 16, 1857 
„A list of subscriptions have been opened in Calcutta for the aid of 
the families of those who suffered by the mutinies. All Calcutta has most 
liberally contributed. 


Diary of July 18, 1857 
Some of the rich Gossains of Serampore have, according to the 


Hurkaru, offered the use of their houses to the Government for the troops 
expected from England :- 


The Government, at the-instance of the Marine authorities, ‘have 
sanctioned the entertainment of an additional officer and gunner on each 
of the Company’s River Steamers, as long as the Country remains in a 
disturbed state. 


The Bengal Hurkaru, July 25, 1857 
Diary of July 20, 1857 


Notwithstanding the warnings which have frequently been given, the 
sale of arms to suspicious looking natives, still goes on in Calcutta. A 
contemporary reports that one tradesman sold no less than a thousand 
rifles to a single native! The future effects of this, it would be as shocking 
to contemplate, as it is now disgusting to mention. Even the blood that 
has been shed, and the deeds which have been committed on women and 
children, is no warning to the Calcutta Commissioner of Police. The 
Hurkaru would recommend the importation of Mr. Forjett from Bombay 
if possible :- a man distinguished as much for his untiring energy, as he 
is for his sound judgement. 


Diary of July, 23, 1857 
..One of the Volunteer Guards was pulled from his horse on Tuesday 
night, by a fanatic Mussulman. One months’ imprisonment is the sentence 
awarded in such times for such an act! ...Those tradesmen who have for 
the last month been selling arms to budmashes under the eyes of the 
Police, cannot, now that they have pocketed their extortionate prices, 
suffer much by the disarming act. It is only the purchasers who will 
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suffer, and there can be no mistake about their intensions in purchasing.... 
The. Hurkaru reports that the Calcutta Volunteers have made very 
satisfactory progress in their exercises, but require to be better instructed 
in the use of their weapons. A butt is recommended to'be placed in the 
maidan for the purpose of ball-practice, & c.... 


Diary of July 24, 1857 
„The Hurkaru states that the Act under which the volunteers were 
enrolled, would justify a greater amount of punishment to the spirited 
native who pulled a volunteer off his horse of late. The mildness of the 
punishment seems to have occured from the fact of his having been tried 
before a Bengalle “Esquire”. 


The Bengal Hurkaru, August 1, 1857 
July 28, 1857 


On the first day after the notification of Government for the enrollment 
of a Bengal Yeomanry Cavalry corps, one hundred and sixty names were 
registered. The Hurkaru states that every name will not be received, as a 
matter of courses, neither will any be yet rejected, but all will be reserved 
for future consideration, when the fittest will, of course be chosen. Since 
the reports which have been in circulation about the disarming of the 
native population, several native dealers in arms have voluntarily 
surrendered their weapons. 


The Dacca News, May 2, 1857 


The Englishman informs us on the evening of, the 21st Ultimo the 
execution of the Jamadar of the 34th N.I. took place, accompnied with 
the inspection ‘of the European and native regiments at present at 
Barrackpore. Besides the Regiment that were present at the execution of 
Mungal Panday, part of the 11th Irregular cavalry were in attendance. 
The culprit before reaching the scaffold begged very strenuously for 
mercy, expressed contrition, and informed his comrades that he was but 
about to suffer.the Beaty. of ag aoe The oe of the 34th have 
been released. - 
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The Hindoo Patriot, 23rd April, 1857 
Colonel wheller, it is said to be removed from the command of the 
34th N.I. The reason assigned is that he is in the habit of preaching and 
distributing tracts to his soldiers. 


Aug. 27, 1857 
The Blaney Castle arrived off Calcutta with European troops. 


Aug. 28, 1857 
The ship Isabella arrived with a portion of the 8th Madras Cavalry. 


September 1, 1857 


The Magistrate of Barasat hearing of the assemblage of 5,000 Mussleman 
near the scene of the late Titoomeer, applied for Military aid to 
Government, which was granted. 


September 2, 1857 


Rajah Radha Canto Deb and other respectable natives of this city, 
some time ago, forwarded a memorial to government praying that in 
consequence of the present high price of food, the Government would 
reprsent to the Legislative Council the necessity of imposing a preventive 
duty on the exportation of rice, dall and mustard seed, and suggest such 
other remedy as may lead to relieve the present distress of the people. The 
Government, in reply stated that they were unable to satisfy themselves 
that anything but increased difficulty would be caused by the interference 
by the Govt., and they therefore declined to ile with the prayer of 
the memorial. , 


The Calcutta Literary Gazette, April 1, 1857 


The Hurkaru mentions that the 19th Regt. N.I. was disbanded yesterday 
at Barrackpore and everything passed off without disturbance. 


April 4, 19\857 
It is rumoured in.the town that the 34 the N.I. are in open mutiny, the 
men having possed themselves of their arms and taken them to their 
lines. The Body Guard again went up to Barrackpore early in this 
morning. 
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defending their wives and their daughters and run off on the smallest 
alarm to a place where numbers would at least lessen the chances of their 
being taken off like game. Amongst the classes that have emptied Manton 
and Rodda of their stock in trade there is one whose known heroism 
affords a better guarantee of the safety of the Calcutta lieges than Lord 
Canning’s protestations, we refer to the class the members of which 
swore, when a native was appointed magistrate in Calcutta, that there 
were six hundred youths amongst them who would go all manner to 
hardihood in order to resist the jurisdiction of the new functionary. The 
pedagogue who supplied them with the morceau’ from Goldsmith's 
history of Rome, if a poet by the way, may, like another school master of 
classical fame drive his people on to combat and celebrate their exploits 
in stirring spies. We hope this The band have improved in their spirits 
since their last campaign, and that they have paid or intent paying for 
their ordnance store. A great deal depends upon this latter fact, for a 
muddled conscience is the companion of a cowering spirit. But ridicule 
apart, we seriously ask, is Calcutta really in danger? If two thousand 
sepoys can loot the metropolis of British India, put every citizen to the 
sword and burn and pillage without let or hinderance, then the metropolis 
of British India has no business to encoarch upon the map of the country 
and the Bay of Bengal would perform a greatful service by washing away 
the doomed city into the Indian occean. The native soldiery in Bengal 
have no alternative but to remain still in their places. It is a position 
forced upon them by the population of these districts. As the soldiers of 
Government they are an object of ‘dread to those with whom they are 
brought into contact. It is not the power of the sepoys in the abstract 
however that is respected. But the power of the British Govt. which. the 
Sepoys represent. Let the distinction be withdrawn and the vengeance of 
the state proclaimed against its native soldiery, the life of the sepoy in 
Bengal will not be worth a second’s purchase. The men of upper 
Provinces can never obtain the sympathy of our people. On the contrary 
every door will be closed and every available musket in the country will 
be found against them. Want of supplies, an inveterate pursuit, and 
determined hostility will annihilate the temerarious men who may attempt 
to parade through these provinces in defiance of constituted authority. 
The Sepoys are fully aware of this state of things, and if they have faintest 
love for existence they will not attempt in Bengal the game which their 
comrades have being playing at Delhi. We can guarantee peace and 
protection to this part of the Country, and as to Calcutta being sacked, 
we give it as our firm unwavering opinion that such a contingency is not 
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likely to proceed the millenium. Let those therefore who have purchased 
guns and pistols and improvised themselves in to “fighting allies” in the 
turning of an eye, dismiss those dreadful instruments before they have 
shattered either their own hands or their neighbours’ heads-events not 
unlikely to occure with heroes who never till the present emergency 
witnessed a fire arm. If they live to see the millenium, they may live to 
cover themselves with glory as the defenders of Cossitollah! 


The Hindoo Patriot, May 21, 1857 
The Metropolis and its Safety :_ 


The inhabitants of Calcutta are reasonably in dread of a sepoy emeute. 
The Asiatic idea of rebellion is confined to the murder of the reigning 
sovereign. And indeed, if these two acts are gone through, an Asiatic 
Kingdom instantly and for ever changes its dynasty of rulers. The sepoys 
in and near Calcutta have already evinced a no very loyal disposition. 
The 25th N.I., just returned from Burmah, are accused of having actually 
entertained the idea of taking the fort. They are, however, unarmed. It is 
not impossible that they may yet seduce the native portion of the garrison 
and of the guard in the public establishment, and attempt in Calcutta 
what their comrades have succeeded in doing at Delhi. At all events, the 
contingency is one which ought to be provided against; for the interests 
at stake are large, and should. Calcutta be for a single day in the hands 
of an insurgent soldiery, the moral effect upon the country--already 
excited as it is--would be much greater than if one of the provinces on 
the Indus were lost. 


We have one regiment of Europeans, Her Majestry’s 53’rd foot, in the 
Fort. This regiment could well give an account of any number of sepoys 
within a fortnight’s march of Calcutta, if they had not been encumbered 
with garrison duties. A party, we find, has already been told off to guard 
the suburbs of Alipore and Garden Reach. Another party of greater 
strength must be placed on the north of the town where the roads branch 
off towards the cantonments of Dum Dum and Barrackpore. The 
remainder can heardly afford a detail in sufficient strength to cope with 
a thousand sepoys in the streets of Calcutta. Of the European regiment 
of Chinsurah, a detachment has already been sent to Benares, where a 
large cantonment is now garrisoned entirely by native troops. The 
remainder must be kept in tact to assist in keeping the regiments at 
Barrackpore in order. The Company of Artillery at Dum Dum may be 
withdrawn thence at an emergency, but it should be remembered that 
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there are native artillerymen at Dum Dum, and the wing of H.M.'s 84th 
Foot can do little at Barrackpore without the assistance of a battery. The 
available military strength for the internal defence of the metropolis is 
therefore small enough, and there is some little ground for alarm. Now 
let us see what government is doing for the safety of the town. Troops 
have been indented for from Burmah and Madras; but if things do come 
worst, they can hardly arrive before the storm shall have blown over. 
Massages have been sent to Cylon to intercept the reinforcement despatched 
from England for China. That is a still more distant hope. It is said the 
Chief Commissioner of Police has given government and the Chowringhee 
Public assuerances of safety. We wish the events in upper India had a 
us in a mood to laugh. 


Two others schemes here iid themselves to the public mind for 
ensuring the safety of the town. The first is the raising of a local militia. 
Such a body can be raised from the European and East Indian residents 
alone. Now, both these portions of the community are engaged in 
pursuits which utterly disqualify them from undertaking the active and 
serious duties of a militia. Their habits are of a kind as discordant which 
those of militia life as they can possibly be, and their time is not at their 
command. The constant readiness to respond to call which constitutes 
the value of a regular army need not be looked for in a militia; but the 
constant inability to turn out at a call except at a few convenient hours 
in the morning and evening is a positive disqualification. It is stated that 
the Governor General is not unwilling to see the inhabitants of Calcutta 
enrol themselves into a militia. Probably his lordship wishes them to 
exhibit an example of loyalty to the rest of her Majesty’s subjects here; for 
he could scarcely have been so unobservant of the character of Calcutta 
society as not to have understood that a “Calcutta European Militia” is 
not likely to turn out a more formidable body than the London shopmen 
formed, when Napoleon’s threat of invading England led those estimable 
citizens to practise the goose-step. 

The other is most promising scheme Calcutta, as a port, has always a 
large floating population of seafaring and other adventurous classes of 
people who are consumate masters of the art of street-fighting, with the 
first as well as the pistol. There will be always available in case of need. 
It is only necessary to keep up an organisation for bringing them Property 
armed to the scene of action when required. 

We are speculating in the presence of a bare chance of a sepoy 
outbreak. For ourselves we cannot persuade ourselves to the belief that, 
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rash and ignorant as the sepoys are, they will hurl themselves upon 
destruction rendered all the more certain by the utter and known 
impossibility of their obtaining either help or refuge. 


The Hindoo Patriot, June 4, 1857 


The Sepoy Mutiny and its Action upon The People of Bengal : Govt. 
has already had unmistakable demonstrations of the loyalty of the people 
of Bengal. The heads of the community as well as its less distinguished 
members have held serious and urnest consultations as to how best they 
might assist the state in dealing signal chastisement to as brutal and 
unprincipled a body of ruffians as ever disgraced a uniform or stained the 
bright polish of a soldier’s sword with the blood of murder. The people 
of these provinces both by habit and education are the least likely to swell 
the ranks of a rebellious soldiery or afford the least countenance or 
protection to the disturbers of national tranquility. The Bengalees never 
aspired to the glory of leading armies to battle or the martyrdom of the 
forlorn hope. Their pursuits and their trumphs are entirely civil. A strong 
and versatile intellect enables them to think deeply and to think 
foresightedly. They are aware that the British rule is the best suited to 
their quiet and intellectual tastes; that under it they might achieve the 
greatest amount of prosperity compatible with their position as a conquered 


It has been insinuated that the Bengalees sympathise with the 
mutineers. That they are disaffected towards the government. They ought 
not to be trusted. 

[Is is known to us from the reportings of contemporary Newspapers 
that panic and terror created an alarm and sensation in the minds of the 
citizens and inhabitants of Calcutta. A clear picture of the panic and 
terror was also reflected in the reportings of parliamentary papers. A 
Few of such reportings deserve to be mentioned here.] 

Copies of the petition of the Inhabitants of Calcutta for the Recall of 
the Governor General, together with any observations which he may 
have made there on.* 


* British Parliamentary papers (H.C), vol. 43 (1857-88) in order to corroborate and 
supplement the reportings of the contemporary Newspapers 
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Home Department, No. 130 of 1857 
To The Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 
Honourable Sirs, ` | 


The accompanying petition to the queen, praying for the recall of the 
Right Honourable the Governor General, has been communicated to us; 
but indirectly; and not from the petitioners. 


We transmit it to your Honourable Court with marginal notes indicating 
the chief errors of fact putforth in it. 

We have abstained from comment upon the opinions and deduction 
which it expresses. 


Fort William, We have and others 
10 November, 1857 (Signed) Canning 
- J. Dorin 
J. Low 
B. Peacock 


To The Queen’s Most Excellent Majesty 


The humble petition of the undersigned Christian Inhabitants of 
Calcutta and of:the Presidency of Fort william in Bengal. 


Most humbly Sheweth, 


That your Majesty's petitioners humbly solicit your gracious 
consideration to the present deplorable state of this country, and of your 
Majestys most loyal Christian subjects residents in this Presidency... 


On the 10th May, the massacre took place at Meerut, and on the 11th 
that at Delhi, the horrors of which it is unnecessary to dwell on to your 
Majesty. Delhi was reized by a number of regiments of native infantry 
and the 3d Native cavalry. In Oudh, on the 19th of May, three native 
regiments went over to the mutineers' at Delhi, the whole of that country 
was Clearly on the brink of revolt, and Sir Henry Lawrence was fortifying 
himself in Lucknow to meet siege, in which he has since fallen. 

On the 2ist May, while matters stood thus the British and other 
residents of Calcutta forming the Traders Association, the masonic 
fraternity, and also the French inhabitants, presented their several addresses 
to the Governor General, offering their services generally. i 

The Governor General in his reply informed them that he had no 
apprehension whatever of any disturbance in Calcutta, and expressed his 
regret that in the address of the Trade Association, they should have 
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assumed the existence of disaffaction in the Sepoy. army generally, and so 
done an injustice to the a of ener as well as those of the other 
Presidencies. 


On the 25th of May, the European niebie MR nA came mnewed 
and tendered their servies as volunteers to the Government, but this offer 
was ungraciously declined, and the Secretary of the Home Department of 
the Govt. of India was directed by the Governor General to inform them 
that “the mischief caused by a passing and groundless panic had been 
arrested, and that there was every reason to hope that in the course of 
a few days, tranquillity and confidence would be restored, through out 
the Presidency. 

` At this time rebellion and mutiny were breaking out openly on every 
side; Christian men and women were being murdered and mangled on 
every road and in all parts throughout India. The villagers and other 
marauders were joining the mutineers in their work of pillage and 
bloodshed. The three remaining sepoy regiments at Barrackpore, of 
whose murderous design the Govt had for months been possessed, were 
allowed still to retain their arms, and were only waiting their opportunity. 


In consequence of the Governor General's replies, to those addresses, 
no volunteer force was then enrolled. In the following month the 
inhabitants of Calcutta formed voluntary associations for their defence, 
and these were afterwards embodied into the volunteer Guard, to whom 
the safety of the city has been since entrusted and owing. (Had the 
Government accepted the first offer, the number enrolled would have 
been from 3000 to 4000. In consequence of the discouragement offered by 
the Government the volunteer Guard numbers about 800. 


The first offer of assistance from any section of the European inhabitants 
of Calcutta was made by the Trades Association, on the 20th May. They 
proposed to serve as special constables or otherwise. This offer was 
accepted, and ‘the: Commissioner of Police was ordered to enrol those 
who might be willing to serve as special constables. The association were 
told at the same time that there was no apprehension of disturbance in 
Calcutta, and that’ if unfortunately any disturbance should occur, the 
means of crushing it utterly and at once were at hand. on the 12th June, 
when it had become clear that service as special constables was distasteful, 
and that a general desire was felt that a, volunteer corps should be 
enrolled, this was done. That the safety of the city was ever entrusted to 
the volunteer.Guard, or that it is owing to them, cannot truly be alleged. 
The safety of the city has indeed never been threatened. Before even the 
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enrolment of the Volunteer Guard began, the number of European troops 
in Calcutta itself had been more than doubled, and it was subsequently 
still further increased. Safety was further insured by the loyalty and self- 
interest of the great bulk of the inhabitants, by a strong police force 
under European superintendence, and by the armed vessels of the Indian 
navy in the river. 

-Letter from James C. Melvill, Secretary dated 2 September, 1857* 


I have laid before the Court Directors of the Hast India Company 
praying... for the protection of the proprietors of Presses and the conducors. 
of Newspapers in India in the rights and Previleges enjoyed by them since 
1835. 


Fort William, Home Department, 12 June 1857 
Resolution 


The Governor-General in Council has read extracts from certain native 
newspapers published in Calcutta in which falsehoods are uttered and 
facts grossly perverted for seditions purposes, the objects and intentions 
of the Government are misrepresented and endeavours are made to excite 
discontent and hatred towards it in the minds of its native subjects... 

“over the Press, and the power to supress summarily publications 
containing treasonable or seditious matter, or otherwise infringing the 
conditions which may be imposed on them.” It is further resolved that 
a bill be brought into the Legislative Council giving the Executive 
Government... control over the press, and the power to suppress... 
publications containing treasonable or seditious matter... 


In his speech in the Council on the occasion the Governor-General 
clarified this point— “I do not see any reason, nor I do consider it possible 
in justice, to draw a line of demarcation between of European and Native 
publications. The Bill, accordingly, applied to every kind of publication, 
whatever the language in which it may be printed, or the nation of the 
persons who are responsible for what is put forth in it.” 


The Council passed the Bill on the same day into an Act-Act XV of 
1857. The main provisions of this Act were. 


a) None should “keep or use any printing press or types of other 
materials or articles for printing without having obtained the previous 


* British Parliamentary Papers, Vol. 43, Papers Relating to the Public Press in India, 1857- 
1858, Vol. 43, p. 34. 
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sanction and licence.” from Government which should be issued only on 
application “verified by the oath, affirmation or solemn declaration of the 
proprietors.” 


b) The Governor-General in Council or the Executive Govt. of any 
presidency by order published in the Government Gazette might prohibit 
the publication or circulation of any particular. 


Act XV of 1857, Calcutta Gazette, Extraordinary. In his speech in the 
Council on the occasion the Governor General clarified this point--“I do 
not see any reason nor I do consider it possible in justice, to draw a line 
of demarcation between of European and Native publications. The Bill, 
accordingly, applied to every kind of publication, whatever the language 
in which it may be printed, or the nation of the persons who are 
responsible for what is put forth in it.” 


Act XV of 1857, Calcutta Gazette, Extraordinary, newspaper says that 
book or other printed papers or any newspaper, book or printed papers 
of any particular description.” None should “knowingly” import, publish 
or circulate any such book or paper. 


(c) For violation of each of the above provisions the deliquent would 
on conviction be liable “to a fine not execeeding 5000 rupees, or to 
imprisonment not exceeding 2 yrs. or both.” 


Subsequently Govt. by an exceutive order laid upon the condition 
upon which license under Provisions of Act XV of 1857 would be 
granted. 


The Act XV of 1857 had a mixed reception in the circle of the native 
‘English Press. Of the two loading papers of the time, the Hindu 
Intelligencer of Kashi Prasad Ghosh and the Hindoo Patriot of Harish 
Cunder Mukherjee, the former immediately went off publication with the 
notice the “the editor won't work under restraint, such as the new press 
law imposes on public writers.” 

_ Letter from Cecil Beaden, Secretary of the Govt. of India to A. R. 
Young, Secretary to the Govt. of Bengal dated June 29, 1857. 


Sir, 

The attention of the Governor-General has been given to the first 
heading article headed the “Centenary of Plassey” Which appeared in 
the Friend of India. In the judgement of his Lordship in Council, the hints 
in it are “fraught with mischief and calculated at the present time to 
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spread disaffaction towards .the British Govt, both among its native 
subjects and among dependent and allied states. The. Friend of India... 
may be warned that “the repetation of remarks of this dangerous nature” 
will be followed by the withdrawal of his licence. But the warning went 
«unheeded and in the article “The First warning” the Governments ,Policy 
towards the press was severly criticised.” 


The Volunteer Guards have rendered valuable assistance, especially in 
imparting confidence to the European and East Indian population, and 
no discouragement has been offered to them by the Govt., either before 
or since their enrolment; but there is no reason for believing that under 
any circumstances, short of real danger, a large number would have 
enrolled themselves. 


Petition of the Inhabitants of Calcutta* 


The passing of that Act caused great alrm and offence in the English 
and Christian Community, of whom many were desirous of protesting 
strongly against it... 

..The only excuse for such severity, namely, seditious writing, was not 
pretended to exist as regarded the English press, though it was charged 
against the native press. Your Majesty’s petitioners submit, that they were 
entitled to have the distinction drawn between loyalty and seditiion, that 
the Act, if necessary for the native press, should have been applied and 
confined to it. 


Petition of the Inhabitants of Calcutta 


The Governor General by pertinaciously refusing at first to acknowledge 
the existence of mutiny, by the subsequent feebleness and vacillation of 
his measures, when it could no longer be denied, by pursuing an illtimed 
and hopeless policy of conciliation towards the rebels and mutineers and 
by his wanton attacks on the valued rights of your Majesty’s British and 
Christian subjects in this country, has, as your Majesty’s petitioners 
believe, been a prinicipal cause of the great calamities which have 
desolated this land, has strengthned the hands of the enemy, weakened 
or destroyed the respect before entertained for the name of Englishman 
in the East, imperilled British rule, exposed the capital of British India to 
massacre and pillage, exceed the contempt of all partis, estranged from 


* Br. Parl. Paper, Vol. 30, p. 99 
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the Government of India a large and loyal body of Christians, and in 
every way proved himself unfit to be further. 


Your Majesty’s petitioners, who, wholly unrepresented as they are in 
the Government of this country, have no other refuge or resource against 
the dangers which threaten them except in the gracious interference of 
your Majesty in their behalf, humbly solicit your Majesty’s consideration 
to the facts which they have ventured to bring before your Majesty in this 
their petition, and pray that if, on investigation, the same shall appear to 
your Majesty's wisdom to be true arid sufficient, your Majesty would be 
graciously pleased to recall the present Governor General of India, 
Vicecount Canning, and thereby mark your Majesty’s disapproval of the 
policy hitherto pursued by that nobleman, and give assurance in the 
future of the stability of British rule, and of the security of life, honour, 
and property to your Majesty’s most loyal Christian subjects in this 
country. 

' On the 12th day of September, a Bill was passed for the registration 
and licensing of arms and ammunition. Notwithstanding the broad line 
of distinction which was offered to the legislature by the fact of the 
present movement being avowedly one of race and religion, the Governor 
General and his Council refund to draw any such distinction, and the 
Act was made applicable to the Christian as well as native races. 

A numerous signed ‘protest against this Act,’ as both highly offensive 
and dangerous, has been sent in by the Christian population of Calcutta 
to the Governor General in Council, and similar protests from other pars 
of India are being now signed. 
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The Friend of India 
July 9, 1857 


A committee has been formed in Calcutta to provide for the reception 
of those who arrive by steamer from the upper provinces. A house has 
been provided in Chowringhee and a portion of Bishop’s College has 
been set apart for the lodgment of those women and children who being 
without friends in Calcutta may be in want of assistance. 


The Govt. have ordered that the power of the Commandant of the 
volunteer Guards shall extend only to matters connected with the internal 
economy of the corps. The Commissioner of Police is to station the Patrols 
and pickets and to have the disposal of the body. 


General Orders 


By the Governor General in Council Fort William, 27th March, 1857- 
No. 470 of 1857-The 19th Regiment of native infantry has been brought 
to the headquaters of the Presidency division, to receive in the presence 
of the troops there assembled, the decision of the Governor General in 
Council upon the offence of which it has been guilty. 


On the 26th of February, the 19th regiment native infantry was 
ordered to parade on the following morning for exercise, with fifteen 
rounds of blank ammunition for each man. 


The only blank ammunition in store was some which had been made 
up by the 7th regiment native infantry, the regiment preceding the 19th 
regiment at Behrampore, and which had been left at that station on the 
departure of the 7th regiment. This ammunition had been used by the 
recruits of the 19th regiment up to the late above mentioned. 


When the quantity of ammunition required for the following morning 
was taken to the lines, it appears that the men objected to the paper of 
which the cartidges were made, as being of two colours; and when the 
pay havildars assembled the men to issue the percussion caps, they 
refused to receive them, saying that they had doubts about the cartridges. 


The men heve since stated, in a petition addressed to the Major 
General commanding the Presidency division, that, for more than two 
months, they had heard rumours of new cartridges having been made at 
Calcutta, on the paper of which the fat of bullock and pigs had been 
spread, and of its being the intention of the Govt. to coerce the men to 
bite those cartridges; and that therefore they were afraid for their 
religion. They admit that assurance given to them by the colonel of their 
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regiment. satisfied them this would not be the case; adding; nevertheless, 
that when, on the 26th February, they perceived the cartridges to be of 
two kinds, they were convinced that one kind was eee and therefore 
refused them. 


The commanding officer, on hearing of the refusal, went to the lines, 
assembled the native commissioned. and non-commissioned officers and 
explained that the cartridges were unobjectionable and had been left at 
Berhampore by the 7th regiment. He instructd them to inform their men, 
that the cartridges would be gerved out in the morning by the officers 
commanding companies, and that any men who refused to take them 
would ‘be tried by a court martial and punished. , , 


» This. occured -at :8 -O'clock .in-the evening--Between -10 and 10 o clock 
rish was made by the sepoys to the balls of arms; the doors were forced 
open; the men took possession of their arms and accutrements, and 
carried them to their lines. 


Act No. VIL of 1857 


An Act to amend Act XIX of 1847 by the act it was declared that the 
Governor General in Council could may empower General or other 
officers having the command of Troops to appoint General or District or 
Garrision Courts, Martial for the trial of persons amenable to the Articles 
of war for the Native Troops who could be charged with any offence 
punishable by the said Articles of war, which, in the judgement of such 
General or other officer, requires to be punished without delay. 


The humble petition from C. Williams and 252 others inhabitants of 
Calcutta and its suburbs was sent to the Viccount Lord Canning, 
Governor General of India in Council [where it was suspected that] a 
disturbance may soon extend in all their horrors over the yet quiet 
portions of Bengal, even to Calcutta itself. The petitioners have no 
confidence in the native police. either of the Mofussil or of Calcutta, but 
on the contrary distrusted them in toto. ...Their opinion that the Executive 
Civil authorities did not now command sufficient dread to prevent, and 
are not sufficiently ‘powerful to quell a disturbance of any magnitide. ... 
Your Petitioners therefore respectfully pray that your Lordship in Council 
will be pleased: to ordain that martial law be at once pe throughout 
the Bengal Presidency. aie: 


„Offer expressing your apprehension that disturbances may soon 
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extend over the yet quiet portions of Bengal and to Calcutta itself and 
after declaring their want of confidence in the police both in the Mofussil 
and in Calcutta, and your belief that the Executive Civil authorities can 
neither prevent nor quell a disturbance of any magnitude, you pray that 
martial law be at once proclaimed throughout the Bengal Presidency... 


But is unable come to the conclusion that the circumstances of lower 
Bengal, and especially of Calcutta, are such as to require the proclamation 
of martial law or that such a measure would in any way be expedient or 
useful. 


“As respects Calcutta, where English law prevails, the direct effect of 
proclaming martial law would be to suspend the functions of the 
ordinary Courts of Judicature. This is a proposal which the Governor 
General in Council can not entertain. To substitute the jurisdiction of 
Courts martial for that of the Supreme Court, would infallibly be 
accompanied by much private inconvenience, uncertainty, and hardship, 
in a community such as that of Calcutta; and his lordship is not aware 
of any commensurate public gain which, in the present state of affairs, 
would be derived from the change. The military authorities are already 
empowered to try by court martial, and by a process more summary than 
that ordinary recognised, all military offenders and all persons exciting 
soldiers to mutiny. And if it should be found necessary to issue a 
commission for the summary trial of other persons, civil or military, for 
other heinous offences, the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal will, no doubt, 
be prepared to do so under the Act above quoted C. Beadon Secretary to 
the Govt. of India. 


Cecil Beadon Secretary to the Govt. of India 
Council Chamber 21 August, 1857 
Howie Department Resolution- No. 62 of 1857 runs as follows. 


iani the Legislative Council, on the motion of the Governor General, 
made with our full and unanimous concurrence, after anxious deliberation, 
passed without a dissentient voice an Act, No. XV. of 1857, where by the 
liberty of the press of India is restricted for the period of one year from 
that date. The effect of this law will be to replace the Indian press during 
this year very much in the position in which it was permanently before 
Sir Charles Metcalfe’s Government in 1835 passed Act No. XI of that 
year, whereby complete liberty was given to it. 
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Resolution of Home Department, -Fort William No. 18 
; June of 1857 


With reference to Act No. XV of 1857, the Governor General in 
Council resolves that application for licenses to keep or use any printing 
press of types or other materials and articles for printing within the town 
of Calcutta, shall be made to the Commissioner of Police and that the 
Commissioner shall forward a copy of every such application to the Govt. 
of India, in the Home Department, from whence licenses will be issued. 


His Lordship in Council authorises the Lieutenant Governor of Bengal 
to grant lincenses under the said Act, and to appoint any person or 
persons to receive applications for such licenses in any part of the lower 
Provinçes of. Bengal, except the town of Calcutta. 


Resolution of Home Department No. 62 of 1857* 
To the Honourable the Court of Directors of the East India Company. 
Honourable Sirs, 


We thought it right to attempt to make no distinction between the 
English and the native Press. we agree with Charles Metcalfe who in the 
cause of discussion of the press question in 1853, wrote : “I think that in 
all our legislation we ought to be very careful not to make invidious 
distinctions between European and native subjects.” We do not clearly 
see how any distinction of the sort could be really carried into effect, for 
there are now more than one newspaper in the English language written, 
owned and published by natives, almost exclusively for circulation among 
native readers; and although we have no fear that treasonable matter 
would be designed by published in any English newspaper, we have to 
guard in these times against errors, indiscretion, and temper, as well as 
against intentional sedition. 

Fort William, 4th July, 1857 

: ' We have, 
Canning 
J.A. Dorin 
J. Low 
J.P. Grant 
B. Peacock 


* 


Despatch from the Governor General of India, stating his reasons for making the Act, 
No. 15, 1857. (Home Department No.62 of 1857), 
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- * Public Press in India . 
Fort William, Home Department, 12 June, 1857 
i Resolution. 


, The Governor General in Council has read extracts from certain native 
newspapers published in Calcutta, in which falsehoods are uttered and 
facts grossly perverted for seditious purposes, the objects and intention of 
the Government are misrepresented, the Government itself is vituperated, 
and endeavours are, made to excite discontent and hatred towards of in 
the minds of its native subjects. 


Two of these papers have published a traitorous proclamation said to 
-have been put forth by:the-leaders of. thé revdlted: troops at Delhi,inciting 
the Hindoos and Mussulmans to murder all Luroopeans, offering rewards 
to those who will join and assist them in rebellion, It is necessary that 
prompt and decisive measures be taken to arrest this mischief at its 
source. His Lordship in Council resolves therefore that the law officers of 
the Government be directed to take out a warrant against the printers 
and’ publishers of the three newspapers in which these articles have 
appeared, in’ order that they may be committd to take their trial before 
the Supreme Court on a change of publishing seditious libels. 


It is further resolved, that a Bill be brought into the Legislative Council 
giving the Executive Government, for a time, control over the press, and 
the power to supress, summarily publicalions containing treasonable or 
seditious matter, or otherwise infringing the conditions which may be 
imposed on them. 


From the “Doorbeen’, a Persian Paper published in Calcutta, Republished 
in the Sulian-ul-Akhbar, another Persion Paper. 


Proclamation by the leaders of the Mutinious Army of Delhi. 


In the course of the Week, an Urdu proclamation, issued by the leaders 
of the rebellious army of Meerut and Delhi was forwarded to us 
anonymously by post. It is clear from the contents of this document that 
these troops have fallen into a great error, being mislead by a groundless 
delusion and false suspicion and have thus become the source of so great 
a commotion and disturbance of loss and injury to human life, and of 
danger to honour and property... 


Extracts translated from a Calcutta Daily paper published in Bengalee 
and Hindee, called in Samachar Soodhaburshan.. . 
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Letter from Cecil Beadon to F. C. Sandes, Esq., Solicitor to the East 
India Company 
Sir, 


I am directed to forward three native newspapers ... issued by the 
revolted sepoys at Delhi. The Sultan-al Akhbar of the 10th June containing 
the same proclamation .. The Samachar Soodhaburshan... promote the 
false belief that the Government... intends to interfere with the request 
that you will lay three documents before the Advocate General and apply 
for a warrant against the printers or publishers of these newspapers, in 
order that they may be arrested and committed for trial before the 
Supreme Court on a charge of publishing a seditious libel. 


“The Doorbeen” of the 8th June, containing a proclamation said to have 
been issued by the revolted sepoys at Delhi, with comments there on. 


The “Sultan-ul-Aklibar” of the 10th June, containing the same 
proclamation, with comments thereon. 


The Samachar Soodhaburshan, of the 10th June, containing remarks 
calculated to promote the false belief that the Government has intended 
to interfere with the religion of the native soldiers, and notwithstanding 
its assurances to the contrary, still intends to interfere with the religiion 
of the native soldiers. 
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